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**To tbOM who hav^ opfiortunitieii of culture placed within their r^oh, 
these are the instruments of the divine discipline. It is^rt of that die* 
eipline to pnt lar(,^e opportunities in men’s hands, and t» leave it to them* 
selves wh^cr they will nse or neglect them. Tljere sbuH he no coorcio^ to 
Tiialie ns turn them to account. Occasions of learning and srs^ Mmprovenient 
come,.stay with ue^for a while, t9en pass. And the wheoh^t *iine shall not 
be reversed to bring them back once they are gono. If ne^dect them, w«i< 
shall be permanent losers for this life. We cannot say new much we may he 
losefs hereaiier^ Cut if we do what me to use them wliile they are 
granted^sre shall have leaAit one Ichsou of the fieavenly discipline, and shall 
he, we ma]pli<i]>l, the better prepared for thes others wbctltcr of action oi 
euduranee, ^ich ore yet to come."—Pnncfpcd 8l^airp, 
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'* Make your book* your friond*. 

And study them unto tae nobleA ends; 

Bearohing for {knowledge, and to keep your mind 
The same it was inspired, rfttt <^Dd refined." 

—Ben Jonwn. 
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So many and such admirable Manuals of Self-Culture are before 
the public, that the first glance it may seem a work of supo^ 
erogation to bring forward another. And yet it is my hope that 
the reader, after a careful perusal of Ihe prcsc.n^volumo, will U 
ready to admit that it ^cupiea a plSbo of i^ own, liiis a plan of 
its own, and is neither a rival nor an imitation of its producessois. 
In the first place, it^s pioro comprehensive; for it treats of Self 
Culture in iti^ widest range, follows it into society, into businosp, 
into the home circle; illustrates the laws of health as well as 
those of duty; if scarcely loss concerned with the manners tbnn 
with* the mind. In fiie second, it is more practical; for 
endeavours to assist the student in that work of mental Isulti- 
vatioii which it earnestly recommends; providos'Aim with an 
introduction to the art of ComiK)Bition, and aims at teaching 
hi m^ie art ..of Reading. A. glance at the Table Conten)^ 
willTBhw that it considers Self-Culture under thsK e principal 
aspects—Moral, Intellectual, and Physical. In flyj part devoted 
to Moral^elfNDflture, it^cals with the yo^ug man’s life at Home ; 
with his duties, opportunities, and resppiisibilities as Son and 
Brother; life Abroad, and his duties, op|K)rtmutiti8, and 

rospcABihilitieB in Society and in Business; with Charactet, and 
ihe higher qualities which sliould diltineuish it, such as >Sell- 
Keliance, Seif-Hestra^t, Moderation, Courtesy, and Chivalrous- 
ness; and with Conduct, and the principles which should regu¬ 
late it, such as Punctuality, Patience, Tlirift, Method IHirity, 
Tn the second par^ on.Mou&l Self-Culture, much practical 
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advice, based on the wide and vaned experience of rears of 
literal^ labour, u given in conn^tion Mrith the formanon and 
expression of opinion. The chapter on English Composition 
eonstiteites in itself a complete text-book,•compact if brief, which 
will perhaps be sufficient for the wants of most ^uung stnden^ 
or, at all events, will prepare them^or Professor Alexander^n’s 
and other elaborate treatises. iMucb pains have been bestowed 
on the chapters wlilch (Emprise a ^ourse of Readii^ in English 
Literature. In those it has not been my object to include eoery 
English writer, but evei^ famom English writer, hnd I trust 
thtit I have omitted from my enumeration no name of real 
importance. The various sections take up History, Biography, 
Poetry, Fiction, Theology, Moral Philospphy and Metaphysics, 
Voyages and Ti^vela, Phylical Sciences, and the Belles Leitres. 
Under these diferept heacB the young |tudent is told what he 
muBt read, what he mght to read, and hmo it should be read ; 
they present, therefore, a digest of all tl^at Jla good in English 
l^iteratura Critical comments are interspersed an;j biographical 
notes. References are given to the best editions and to the most 
traetworthy critical authorities. In a word, I have steadily kept 
view the wants of young men who %re seeking to educate 
tiiiemWlves, whoso means are limited and whose opportunities 
few, though they glow with a noble ardour, yearning in desire to 
follow knowledge.’* The third part presents a brief nummary of 
the conditions under which healtl| of body is pbtained and pre¬ 
served. Tliere, os everywhere, the advice given is practi'S^, and 
the result of ppisonal observation and experience. , 

I am deeply indebted to^Professor Bowdto,* G. J*rothero, 
Esq., M.A. (King^s Coyege, Cambridge), the Ret. Jtlius Uoyd, 
and the Right Rev. Bishop of Edinburgh, foV thgir kindness 
in revising the sectiona devoted to English Literatura To Pro¬ 
fessor Emspius Vilsofl I owe my thanks for revising thb chapter 
on Physical Self-Culture. 

• It is ppssible that, notwithstanding the«are which has been 
bestowed on J^be preparation and revision of these pages, some 
enoKs, typographical or other, may have crept in. To obtain 
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jierfect accuncj, ^here bo Vast an array of namos and figures is 
concerned, is most de8ii|ble but not always posAbkk The critie, 
if his microscopic eye detect any errata, is assured that they will 
be at least as annoying to the author os to himself. , 

The same ** harmless, necessary ** judge will no doubt be dis- 
pose^toiepeatrthatold accusi^i^n of truisms”and **platitudes” 
whichtis always brought up ng^nst a writer whose business it 
is to enforce the ordinary laws of n^rality and advocate the 
ordinary pribciples of duly? But what may be a “truism” 
and a “ platitude ” to the experiencedi observer, to the mature 
thinker, is often a new, fresh truth to the young and inexperi¬ 
enced. At all events, it is only by constant repetition that eves 
the ordinary comhionpl^ces of moralists can be impressed on the 
minds of young men. The nail, if ^ou would drive it home, 
must be struck again and again. AVith the rising generation 
the labour must be repeated that ocr fathers underwent for the 
benefit of us, their sons. It would be difficult to say much that 
is new, I suppose, on kuch subjects as indflstry, and pe^seve^* 
ancG, and fixily of purjiose; and the new might very probably 
not be the tnie; J)ut that is no reason for not incessantly con* 
mending them to the tconsideration of the young. 1 do nd 
presume to think that I have said anything startlingly ori^nal) 
but 1 have sought to put some useful counsel befost my readers 
and to render it acceptable by illustration and*anecdote. 1 
have gndea^ured to place before them “ plain livin^: and higft 
thiilkin^” as the*“motive” nAiich should govern att ihoir con¬ 
duct. I have endeavoured to inspire them with tjconsciousnoss 
of tlie* noble that each one o& them may do for God and 
their fellour-jaen«in their ^pective spheres of action, if they will 
but cultivate tha faculties that have been given to them for this 
purpose. I*have endeavoured to show them such a view of 
the posailglities, capabilities, and aims ends ^f*life, as may 
enable them to return a wise and thcfiightful answer to the 
much-debated question,* “Is .life worth living!” it is 

indeed worth living if we can appreciate its opportunities for 
■elf^ulture, for thinking lofty thoughts and doing generous 
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deeds. It is indeed worth living if* we resolve to use it as a 
gift from Heavoh, to bo returned, like the fi^e talents, frith aif 
abunda^ interest It is indeed Vorth living if we avail our¬ 
selves it to develop in our mind, oi^r soul, our heart, our 
body, their best and brightest faculties. Let us aim, then, 
friends and readers—young rae^ for whom «the following 
pages have primarily been coi^posod—^let us aim at the*expan- 
sion and growth of a true Christian manhood : The manhood 
of an understtuuling open to all *ti^utli, and venefhting it too 
deeply to love it except for itself, or barter it for honour or for 
gold ; of a heart enthralled by no coiivcntionalii^ms, bound by 
fo frost of custom, but the perennial fountain of all pure huma 
iiities; of a will at the mercy of no tyranl^ without and no 
passion within; of a con%cionce erect under all the pressure of 
circumstances, fiid ruled bj; no power inferior to the everlasting 
law of duty; of afToctions gontle endugh for the humblest 
sources of earth, lofty enough for the aspirings of the skies. 
‘‘In such manhood,'full of devout strength** and open love, let 
every one that owns a soul see that ho stands fast^; in its spirit, 
at once humane and heavenly, do the work^ accept the good, 
wid bear the burdens of his life.” In^ the attainment o]( such 
« mhnhood I humbly hope this book may advise, assist, and 
encourage ;^u. 


W. m Davexpo^t Adams 
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•* You thou|(it by efforta of your own 
To tttke at last each jnrriiig totio 
Out o# yoT^x life, till all should meeb 
^ In one majestic music sweet; 

And deemed that in your own heart's ground 
The foot of good was to bo found. . . . 

Bu% thanks to Heaven, it is not so ; 

That root f richer soil doth know 
Than our poor hearts could e'er supply.** 

—ArcMts^ Trench . 

*'To those 4 vbo hare opportunities of culture placed within fhcirreaehf 
these Ire the inatru(penta of the 4 |viun discipline. It is part o. that dis¬ 
cipline t(^ttt large opportunities in men’s hands, and to loa^ it to them¬ 
selves whether they will use or neglect them. There shall^e im coerciou to 
make cA turn them to account. Occasions of learning and Ihlf-improvement 
comCf stay#rith%s fhr a whilf, then pass. *An(f tiie wheels of time shall not 
be reversed t«brinf them back once they are go|e. If w^e neglect them, we 
sli^ be permaneuttlosers for this life. We cannot say how much we may be 
losers hereaftAr. But if we do what we can to tfto them while they are 
granted, we shall have learnl one lesson of the^heavenly dyici^line^ and shall 
be, we mop hope, the better prepared for the obtfers, whether of action or 

endurance, which are yet to Gome.'*—rriH6ijpal %hairp. 

•• 

*' An employment, the*satisfactof7 pursuit of which requires of« man that 
he shall be endowed with a retentive memory, quick at gaming, lofty- 
minded and graceful, the friend and brother of truth, justice., fortitude, and 
tenpormnee.*'*~-i%iA>,The 

A 
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** In the aflairt of life, what !■ eidd and what b thontht ere alnkeet ef 
Importance than wLat b done.**—dtir ArViur 

*' Strire to heal youraelf, to change four nature; put not off the work .tlH 
to>morrow. If jou aay, * To-morrow I irill take fteed to mjwAt* It b jnat ae 
though you laid, *To*day I will be mean, ahamelea^, cowardly, pendonate, 
malicious.’ See what evil you allow ^arielf by thb fataf indulgeneo But 
if it be good for you to be convertedj,^ and to watch u'ith heart and ioul over 
every action and desire, howjnnoh more is it good to do so thb very moment I 
If it b expedient to-morrow,'how much ^ther is it to-day I y.For beginning 
to-day, you will leave more strength for tt^to-morrow, and you will not be 
tempted to leave the work to^the day after.*'—ieTpictcfua 

** And from the soul itself there must be sent 
A sweet and potent voice of its own birtli. 

Of all sweet sounds the life and^lemenf.” 

—CiAeridgt, 

*' The high-bom soul 

Pisdnins to rest ber heaven-aspiring wing 
Beneath its native quarry.** 

* — Aktnudt, 

'* If to be true in heart and just in act are tlie firsbqualities necessary for 
tlib elevation of humanity, if witliout thorn all else b Itorthless, intellectual 
•ulture cannot give what intellectual culture do^i nut require or imply. You 
puHitate the plant which has already life; you will waste your labour iu 
snltivating a stone. The moral life is the counterpart of the natural, alike 
mystoriouB int{^ origin and alike visible only in its effeotst**— J. A> Froudt, 
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tliat most delij^btfnl book, '*HoraB Subsecivs,^ Dr. 
Jobn«Brown includes a toucbinji' and eloquent sketch 
of his fatk^y an eminent Scottish divine, one ]^as- 
sage of which it is impossible to read»without emotion. 

“ After my mother’s deifth,” he^ says, “ I slept with 
him. His bed was in^bis study, a small room with a very small 
grate; and I remember well his getting those fat, shapeless, 
spongy books [th^ German Exegeticsl, as one would sink in 
them, and be bogged in their bibulous, tinsized paper: and 
watching hifh as he impatiently cut them up, and dived into 
them in bis rapid,«eclectic way, tasting them, and dropping for^y 
play such a lottif soft, large, curled bits from the paper-cntlor, 
leaving the edges all shaggy. He never came to bed while 1 
awake, which was not to bo wondered at: but 1 can remember 


ondored at; but 1 can remember 


daw^ peerlbg through the window; and when he hoard me mo^, 
hejgou}^ speak Cb me in the fodlish words of endoarmept my mother 
was w<mt to use, and come to bed and take mc^frarm as 1 was, 
into his cold bosom.” . This anecdote seems to put before ns an 
ideal bl the religion of love and trnstfidness that'should subsist 
l)etweenofatner and so#; the son wat^tng the father with the 
g(^e of vigilanf affection, the father takhig th^ son to his heart 
with a deep and earnest sympathy. It is^ot the relation that 
^ binds mother and ^n; /or in that there is less of command on the 
’one,side and of ob^ience on the othea; Igit if thefe be less ten* 
dernsh% there is more confidence; if less ^ passion, more of reason; 
if less of sweet dependence, more of wise emiahty. The father 
may not know so muw of hu son's heart as his mother does, but 


he will know more of h 
fold ospadty of gnide, 
epnrse at that which i 


ie, philosopl}' 
I passed bel 
ignest degre 


^er, and friend. SMch an inter¬ 
tween Dr. John Brown and his 


father was in the highest degree good for both* The foth^s 
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feolinga tv ere adequately stimulated and nourLched ; he was k»pt« 
from falling back within himself, frpm sinking behind an otitwork 
of reserve and coldness ; while as for the son, it Wjss an educa¬ 
tional process, a development of his intellectual and moral natuiie. 
besides* being a source of lasting joy. Ptom a wise and good 
father we learn more than from all our teachers; nay, such an one 
is our best and truest teacher, tl^bose lessons we*are constantly 
IcaniHig ) not only the lessons dropping from his lips, bpt the 
lessons inculcated by his life find ^articter. To return for a 
nioincnt to Dr. Brown. C?an w'e over-estimate the value to him of 
the years of clase companionship wdifclf he enjoved wi& a man not 
only of remarkable mental powers but of the highest spiritual gifts f 
His power of self-control, his patience, his deep and tender nature, 
liis chivalry of feeling, his nne courtesy of manner, his strong; 
strenuous, fervid piety; all these qualities daily and hourly set 
before his son’s eyes could not but persuade mnd control and 
permanently induence. There was much to be gained from his 
lino literary tastr, and the boy’s heait and mind both expanded 
when his father road aloud, C/itli his own admirable elocution, the 
story of Josei:)h or passages in David’s history, and Psalms vi., xi.. 
and XV., or the 52d, 53d, 54tli, 55th, 63d, 64th, and 40th chapters of 
/saiah, or the Sermon on the .>Iount. or the jeuruoy to Eramaus, 
or our Saviour’s prayer in John, or Paul’s sneech on Mars Hill, or 
the first three cha[>tors of Hebrews and the latter patt of the i itli, 
or^jJob, or the Apocalypse ; or, to pass: from tltese divine themes, 
Jeremy Taylor or George Herbert, Sir Walter lltleigh or Milton’s 
fvose, such as the passage beginning "Come forth out of thy 
liovat cliambers, 0 thou Prince of all the kings of the earth I ” and 
"'rnitliindeedJ,came once into the world with her Divine Master;" 
or Charles Wesley’s hymns, or, most loved of all, Cowper, from 
the rapt “ Come Thou, and, added to Thy many crowps^ or “Oh, 
l^iiat those lips had language!" to the Jackdaw, and his incogipar- 
able Letters; or Gray’s poems, Bifrnss “Tam 0 fShanter.’’OF^Sir 
Waltei-’s “ Evifpf St. John” and “The Grey Brother.” 

But to profit By this domestic and informal teaching there must 
he a certain “roccptivenpss’ion the i>art of the )jst^ner, an affec¬ 
tionate willingness to %arn. a prompt %nd quick appfbheiision. 
It is to be feared that t$ie attitude here indicated is to which 


our youth nowadays do not readily adapt themseltcs. ^ The family 
bonds have m*own looser than they wese of old ; even into the 
Home has spread thecgoaeral tendency to exaggerate individual 
freedom and the revolt against authority. Our sougs anft dramas, 
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loving admiration, the trusted friend to whom thev resdrt 
any aifficulty for the counsel they know to be always helpful c 
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• whdesome, the niter whose lightest wish they lidd os a command. 
The effange that has tolien p^ce may easily be understood by corn¬ 
ering some of our modern plays wiUi those of the Klizabethan 
dramatists. 1 do not mean that graceless youths ore never to be 
found in Shake8pear6t)r Ben Jonson^ any more than that fnie and 
faithful sons are never to be found in our Victorian playwrights; 
biitdhat the dominant conception of the positions occupied by 
father and son is wholly diirerent. Take, tor example, rolonius 
and Laertes. Hot, boaftful, and* choleric ns is the latter, he never 
fails in the minutest rcsjtect towards* iiis garrulous father, ard 
listens to uis shrewd wofld^ advice ns to the utterances of an 
oracle. Observe, too, in “ Cynibelino”J;lio deference exhibited by 
Guideriiis and Arvirngus tow’ards Belarius ; and in “ Lear,” while 
the whole tragedy turns upon the wrong done to a father by 
his undutifiil children, Edgar, with his generous devotion arid 
courageous tendfcmcss, stands forward as the embodiment of the 
highest filial virtues. Kven when the dramatist puts on the stage 
a wronged and neglected father, he iifv'ests him ^’ith all a fatbei^s 
natural dignity: tlie iigure is one Av^ich demands our attention ; 
w'e look upon it almost w'itli awe. But in bur modern the 
father is usually tlie target at which tl#playAvright discharges 
the arrows of his wdiculo. lie is exposed to^ the laughter of tlip 
audience; like Pantuloon, he i.s outwitted, maltreated, and dis¬ 
honoured. To cheat or circumvent him, to defy or insult him, is 
represented as an exquisite stroke of humour, lie is a monster of 
vulgarity, whom*his son treats Avith open contempt; or a Avomd* 
be despot, whom it is •represented as soinctliing chivalrous aiti 
noble to disobey; or a puny weakling, whom it is necessary Ub rulp 
with a rod of iron. 

Such was not the way of our ancestors. Thep AA'ere bad or 
foolish fathers and disobedient sons then as there are to-day, 
but ^lie iaeal^ parental authority was liighcr. S 'us listenfla 
tli^n AvJj^gje/uej^qucstion noA?. Look at the great Lo-d Burleigh 
and his son, or at the tw'o Cokes, or consider tim relations that 
subsisted betAveen Sir Philip Sidney and his fathcit The hero of 
Zutpnen and^u^ior of the ** Arcadia* regarded Avith'nn ntfectionate 
reverend the noble faHlier from whom Tie derived, in no small 
degree, lii$ comeliness of person and •gallshiry of spirit, his 
vigour of intellect and chiA'alry of disposition; while tlie father 
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father, the one so of wisdom and patience and tenderness, 
the other so full of admiring love and dutifulness. Often,*' 
says the young Pisikratus. ‘'I deserted the more extdhsive ram¬ 
bles of Uncle Jack, or tne ^ater allurementsiof a cricket- 
mutch in the village, or a da/s fishing in Souire Rollick’s pre- 
serves, for a quiet strcdl with my father by toe old peach W'Sll; 
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sometimes silentrJndeed, and already mnsinff«orer the future 
while he was busy with the pasty^ but amply rewarded Vhen. 
suspending his lecture, he would put forth hoards of varied 
leamingj^ rendered amusing by his quaint comments and that 
Socratic satire which onl;^ fell short of wit because it never passed 
into malice.” It is to his father that he resorts in all his diffi* 
culties, who is his stay in his h(ftiis of sorrow, idto whosemear 
he pours all his hopes and aspirations. At the crisis qif his 
greatest trouble, when an immovable clohd seems to bis fevered 
^ imagination to have setned down on his young Ijfe, he sits 
musing, absorbed, unhappy; and loo^ifig up, lie sees nis father’s 
eyes fixed upon him with ^quiet watchful tendemdSs. But then, 
for a son to have such a father, it is necessary that the father 
should have such a son! There must be an exchange of sym¬ 
pathy, an equality of affection. And on the part of the son 
there must be a consideration for the father’s yiars, his greater 
experience, his trials, and his saciifices ;Hhere must be a frank 
and loving ackn 4 wledgmeitt of the superiority that lies inhe¬ 
rent in the parental,relationship. There are sons, not wholly 
bad or disobedient, not wholly wanting itf affection, who behave 
towards their father witti an unseemly familiarity, as if he were 
Sr boon companion, a member of the same^Gliib, addressing him 
in tlio slang of the day, and withholding from him the courteous 
treatment they W’oula probably vouchsafe to a stranger. This 
ungracious disrespect is almost W’orse than deliberate defiance, 
at the bottom of which, it is just possible, some Strong principle 
nfty be rooted. • 

f\ write for young men who desire to live a life worth living, 
to turn to the«best and highest advantage such gifts and endow¬ 
ments as Qod has bestowed upon them, and to leave the world, 
when their work is ended, something the better for y^eir exist- 
eiVce, so far as their sphere of action, whether l yffe or limjted, 
is concomodf 1 invite them to begin, if they hive>reaidy 
begun, the nobl^.lubour of self-culture, of the education of their 
faculties and tiie discipline of their passions. Jeremy Tpylor 
says, *'Life is like playing at 4 ablos; the luck is gio( in our own 
power, but the playing the game ia” 1 invite readers to 
loam hm to play the gdme. A distinction is rij^tly^rawn be¬ 
tween talents ana acquirements; betweenwbabwe r^ive from 
Nature and what by our own efforts w» become posse^TS of. 
And yet the tliAinction i» frequently a very thin line indeed; 
so thin that I am sure a froiing man wrho wills strongly and acta 
strenuously may efface it. In other word%A man’s talents seem 
to lie veryjnucn in bb own power: intelligenpe may be regarded 
M the fruit of industry, and a clear, sound judment as tbo 
p^uct of caitful training. No doubt this was Dr. Arnold’s feel¬ 
ing when he wrote ;—*'if there be one tiring m earth which is 
truly admirably it is to see God*s wisdom blessing an inferiority 
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4of Dfltiira! poweri. where *they heve been honestly, truly and 
ceolouaiy culUTatoa.* So, ton, Fowell Buxton seys 1 am sure 
that a ynmiff man may oe very much what he pleases.” Or take 
thesayinff ol Ary Scheifer' In life nothing bears fruit except by 
labour 01 mind or body. . . . With a strong soul and a noble aim 
one can do what one wishes to do, usually speaking.” If many 
youqg men fail from prcsumjption and over-confidence, I am 
persuaded that many more Tail from an excess of timidity, a 
aelf-mistrust which paralyses all iheir energies and takes the pitli 
and substance out of their efforts. It is an old adage that one 
never knovA what one can«d(stiU one trihs. We must make a good 
start, and then push forward wiUi resolute purpose. We must make 
a be^nning, for it is certain that each tne of us can do something, 
and something we shall do if we are not daunted by our early 
failures. Palissy would never have discovered the secret of ena¬ 
melled ware if go had thrown his pots and pipkins aside whori 
they first cracked in furnace. Lacordaire, the great French 
preacher, would have been what thu Scotch call “astickifc mini¬ 
ster” if he had been dishearten^oy his iniifal breakdown in 
the pulpit of San Bocla Look at Eumund Kean ; how brilliant a 
legacy of genius would have been lost to the world if he bad 
almnaoned the sts^ after his provincial defeats and disasters! 
Thi^ then, is the secitt of it all: we must embrace every oppor¬ 
tunity—wo miust utilise every faculty—we must' advance and 
ascend in a hopefal, vigorous, unresting spirit. So must tijo work 
of self-culture be accomplished. • 

But on this point piore will bo said licreaftcr. Let us now 
assume that the young man lias clmscn his part, has r^nl^^ 
to live nobly, and to make the most of “ the divino gift ot Ufa.” 
He has entered upon the great task of 8clf-cduc#ion. Well, ho 
must begin at home. He must begin as son afid brother. In 
tho^ capli eitijBS he must practise the sclf-<lcnial, the submissive- 
n^ss, ihejy^if!l 9 iiliicss, tlio twinsparcnt bonosty. wliich will prdve 
his bess^ms and armour in the battle of life. « Tlie lessons 


thus mastered at home will stand him in goe€ stead abroad. 
The* sweet home-influences will accompany Idm like unseen 
an eels ts lii fflres across the rough Ifiaak d esert of the world, 
will shaydiis fbet from stumbling, will,till his ears with hoj^efut 
music, and clothe the sky above him in cheptful sunshine. And 
for this T&son 1 have opened my book with some illustrations of 
happy parental relatiohsnips, of the intercourse tlnil ought to exist 
beti^eed father and son. The pnmiftc flmde iTy die man to the 
woman when he takes her os his wedded wife, the promise to 
“ love, honour, and'dbfey,” signallies also the three great duties of 
the son towards his father—love, honour, obcdieiK;p. It ma>% 
indeed, be asserted that there csin be no love where tliere is 
' neither obedience nor honour; ^nd certainly that nalf-sclfish, half- 
eustoBsery affoctiqn which is adl that many children give to .their 
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parents—an affection u hich by no means inclinca towards a pronifitn 
submission or a ^^cady foretliougbt, wliicl^ exacts everytbis^ff and 
yields nothing—lias no kinship with that pure, deep, filial Iotq 
which it is a son’s jirivilege to offer and a father’s pride to receiT^e. 
When a young man grows weary of his hoif.e, or when he shrinbi 
from pouring his confidences into his father’s ears, let him at once 
halt in the course on which he has, ijcrhaps insensibly, entered* for 
assuredly it is one that will lead to min. Ho cannot desire | safer 
or surer test for any pursuit or'pleasure;he embraces than this: 
Can he submit it to the liyine scrutiny 1 Can he talk of it to his 
father and mother 1 Will it bear to be^ifted and exaiflined in the 
family circle ? Tiio component parts of certain chemical substances, 
when once their union is diSsedved, recede farther and farther from 
each other, as if animated by os strong a repulsion as formerly they 
were governed by a strong attraction; and so, unhappily, when 
obce youth separates from the home, he rapidly drifts to an ever* 
increasing distance from it. Unless hd checks the recession at 
once, ho will have no power to do so at all. The wider the gulf 
that opens between him andjiis family, the more rclnctauce and 
f-liame will he feci in •attempting to cross it. In going down-hill, 
the velocity increases ns we get farther from the starting-point. 
^Vhcn a voting man awakes to the consciousness that Uie old 
rbof-tree lias no lon'^er for him the attractidii it onco possessed, let 
]iim immediately look into his licart and seek tliefe the reason 
why. There is a certain school of “ fast young men ” whose maxim 
is the old “Nil admirnri” in its worst sense. “They reverence 
ii4:tliing, tliey love notldng. To tlicm a lovo of home is the sign of 
woakiross of character, and a son who honours his parents is a milk- 
sh'p—that is, if he be not a knave, engaged in subtle and continual 
deception. such young men tlic student u ho has undertaken 

the noble irork^f self-culturo, and has formed a high conception 
o{^ the duties, aims, and opportunities of life, m ust l uffd no^om- 
immion. Their heads will be as cmjity as their want 

of reverence is Miicrally accompanied by a deficiency of intellectual 
power, and from*their society he wdll gain nothing intellectually, 
while morally l^s loss will be^atal. I cannot insist too strtmgly 
on the fact that the cult^vhtiun of the hoftie affectiofis is^the best 

^ le of all sclf-ciiltuse, on account of their purfiy, tkeir elevat- 
uence, their permanency. • ^ 

AVlieii wo look aronfi'd us, the lesson we s^em to see written upon 
everything is-*-^futability.^. Flowers fade and leaves fall; and 
though fresli blooms live in the lap of spring, and neW^lbaves 
make green again the woods, they too pass^away as others have 
done. “Withered hopes on hopes are spfe*ad.” Our feet crush 
beneath tl»em the promise and fruition of edch succeeding year. 
The days comi^nd go. The in^sent. just as w e begin to recognise 
it and to fancy that it is ours, gades into the {^st; and we art 
forced, if we would not look back, to look forward into that future 
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•which is ever narrawing its limits, because there is no reo/ present. 
It remhuia us of that om leg^qd of the cup of gmd which is to be 
found wherever the rainbow touches earth; but he who goes in 
search of it discovers that the rainbow moves before him os he 
advances, constantly ^udin^ his painful efforts, until at'*last its 
bright colours are resolved into the air. So bubble after bubble 
disappears in the depth of thei tftl-absorbiujj; wave. Yet there are 
Bomet^hings that do not die, over which Time never writes those 
melancholy words, Jlic^acet. Our household affections, our do¬ 
mestic tendernesses, the generosity and self-sacrifice of love—^these 
gather and accumulate in a llrSbious store, an inexhaustible treasure, 
which neither moth nor rust can corrunjt—-a troJisure eventually to 
be absorbed into the Eternal Love. Wliat is best of us survives the 
^rave; the heart is as immortal as the mind. Our feelings will 
live on like our thoughts, for they are part of ourselves, and witlv 
out them our identity would be marred, would necessaril;^ be 
imperfect. What would Cordelia be witliout her filial affection t 
That wife who threw herself before tfto murderc*ns spears to save 
her husband, what would she have Irjcn without her deep, strong, 
passionate love 1 

Is not, then, this immortality of the affections an argument for 
their careful cultiv»tiop 1 If tlmso sweet and serene sympathies 
which bind together parents and children, sisters and brothers, in 
a relation so £lose and yet so delightful, exist beyond the grave, 
as we may well bdieve, shall we not do our best to foster tlierp f 
This is surely a ^rt of our moral and spiritual training; part of 
the education by wliich»wc arc fitted for our great destiny. Tla> 
family, if we will but see it, is one of God’s agencies for building 
up ana purifying tlio inner life, for deci)ening and^trengthening 
in our souls whatever “ makes for righteousness.” Tiiat can bo no 
true “culture” which neglects to take account of it. As James 
Martipeau saja^—“ A certain number of animal liv. s, that are Of 
prw;cribQi||,a|^s7 that eat and cfl-ink together, and that sleep under 
t’ 6 same roof, by no means make a family. Almc^ a^ well might 
we sa^ that it is the bricks of a house that make a>honio. lliere 
may oe a home the forest or the wikl^Tness, and there may be 
a familyf witii jail its bJbssinga, thougli fialf its membera bo in 
foreign lands or*in another world. It is the gentle memories, the 
mutual thoi^lit,*tlie desire to bleas, the sympathies that meet wdicn 
duties are apart, the fenjour of the parents’ prayers, the persuasion 
of filial love, the sister’s pride and thej-nt^her’s beiftdiction. that 
constitute the true elements of domestic lijfe and sanctify the dwell¬ 
ing of our birth.” ,, 

It is a trite saying that we ^re generally insensible of the good 
W6 have until we are*on the point of losing it. Wo do’not prise 
old and familiar things, however intrinsically valutble, until we 
have lost them. The primrose by the river’s brim is nothing to 
Mm who sees it daily, and sees hundreds like it; but to the 
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wanderer in ihe^ Australian “bush” the aighi of its dead and* 
frayed petals would bring inezpre^ible emotions; he wottld see 
in them stranger and sweeter figui^a and scenes than Agrippa 
ever saw in his magic mirror. In like manner, many young mgn 
do not prize a mother's loTe, with all its wonderful self-denial, and 
patience, and prevision, until it has become only a memory, 
when they stand bv the brink of ^he open grave, and hei]||' the 
dull thud of the clods of earth which are rapidly hiding from their 
wistful gaze what was once a tSndcr and devoted mother, they 
suddenly awake from tfhiir blind indifference, and feel with a 
'' sharp, quick pain the ^entnesa of tlftif loss. But wbj' wait for so 
terriole an awakening f It is true that to the lost moment of your 
own lives you may bo the* better for the silent but subtle influ¬ 
ence exercised by her memory. It may be with yon as with John 
Randolph, the American statesman, who says:—“ I should have 
l^en an atheist if it had not been for one recollection, and that 
was the memory of the time when my daparted mother used to 
take my little hofid into hem, and caused me on my knees to say 
* Our bather who art in heaven.*” Or as it was with John New¬ 
ton of plney, the adthor of “ Cardiphonki,” who was converted 
from his evil ways by the force of the impressions made on his 
l^ind in his early Ufe by his mother’s plpusb lessons. But con¬ 
sider how much of true happiness yon will have lost, all the 
happiness that lies in the response and interchangef of nffection ! 
Tl^e fond embrace, the loving glance—the glance which conveys 
the assurance of mutual intelligenco—thusvinpAhising smile, the 
^rrcspondence of thought and feeling--<ill are gone, and gone 
beforf we understood what they might nave done for us. 

From a selflsh point of view, as well as in obedience to the 
higher motive^ we should learn to cultivate the domestic affec¬ 
tions ; and, happily, this cultivation is the complete safeguard 
rtjjainst selfishness. If wo begin by thinking o^nr^wn Ijfippi- 
ness, we sliiUl end by thinking of illie happinos^)!N|jyy|igrs. kyo 
are justified, therefore, in speaking, as wo Iiave done, ot tne family 
as an odiicatiqrial agency, a help to, and a moile of, solf-cultiii'O. 
For the very first conditipu of homed in nplnoss i^that eacli*mem- 
ber should practise Setf-restrainU If c^fy one wfint kis or her 
own wny, insist that hm or her wishes shall be pAifcried Ip those 
of all the others, put, forward as of paramount iinpoi^nce his or 
her iKirtialities or prejudices, true domestic peace can never be 
attnined. OAe outbugit gf temper will render the whole house¬ 
hold uncomfortable; t^e disturbed atmosphere w;ill upon 
ever^ }>er8on living in it, will produce a general feeling of unrest 
and irritation. A young mnn mav do tnifcli to promote the easy 
,jvnrking <Tf the domestic relations bf setting h constant example of 
self-control, by keeping down tl|p hasty word, by smoothing the 
furrowed brow, by letting fall the soft answer that turoeth away 
w'cfltb. rcradvpnture one righteous man might have savt 4 Sodom; 
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<mo go]ddii*t(W0ued%Q6rober of a bonseludd, liko one good singer in 
a ciioni^ will keep all tlie vest in^time aud tune. Wnateirer cause of 
initatioo ke may naTe found in his day’s intercourse witb ^e world, 
whatever tliere mav kave pricked and wounded him, tbe young 
man should enter the cUkrmed r^on of the familv circle with tlio 
benediction of peace and goodwill lie should subject himself to 
a rigid} moral discipline, keep wdtch over his eyes, put a padlock 
on his Ups. Ah 1 those stem, sullen glances! Ah 1 those hasty, 
juissionate words 1 Youn^ men a^ very,subiect to the tempta* 
tion of 8ayin|,“ smart things.” Often they inaul^ in sarcastic re¬ 
plies or satirnkil insinuations ifiore from a love of self-displav than 
from any actual bitterness of heart; but Uiis is a failing which they 
cannot too earnestly endeavour to get rid of. The vounds given 
by the ton^e heal slowly: When yon feel tempted to say some¬ 
thing ill-humoured, petulant, sarcastic, bethink yourself of the#> 
enduring irritatioit tliat will follow the temporary triumph. ** It 
is better to remain siicift,” says St. Francis de Sales, ” than to 
speak even the truth ill-humouredly, aftd so spoil tna excellent dish 
by covering it with bad sauce.” SomAfamilies get into a habit of 
*' nagging,^of retorting dpon one another with irritable, ill-tem¬ 
pered utterances, wliitm they cannot conquer even in the presence 
of strangers. Need 4fwe„ say that it is fatal to domestic peace t., 
” Sarcasm,” says Carlyle, ” 1 see to be, in general, the lanmioge of 
tbe devil; for*which reason I liave, long since, as good as re¬ 
nounced it” Samiftl Jolmson in his rough, strong way puts jjt 
forcibly:—“A mifh has no more right to say an uncivil thing 
than to act one; no mofe right to say a rude thing to anothet”^ 
than to knock him down.” ” n 

But tlie sullenness which shows itself by looks is as bad os the 
hot temper which finds expression in sneer or sarca^i. We have 
not only to ^ntrol the tongue but the passions; to keep down tbe 
selMoVi the the jealousy^tlie excessive sensibility, of whiclf^ 

temper is Ahif!»utward manifestation. To govern one {-^.temper is, 
therefore, to govern one’s self; and a genuinely go^ temper—by 
which I mean something more than, and sometiijng different 
from, tne mereyacnish of good nature«-segins to me tlie necessary 
outcome of a genyrous lietirt and pure mind. Pascal savt 
endeavour t(fbe just, truthful, sincere, and faithful to all men; 
and I. have g teddemess of heart for those^ whom Qod has 
united , me more closely*” This is the true pbilosopiiy of self- 
restraint J ustice, truthfulness, sincerity^ thi^ areihf component 
parts of a l^ise man's good temper. J oin with these ” a tenderness of 
heart ” for tltose to Goa has united us more closely, and we 
Me at once how the happiness of home may be ensured. We must 
bear and forbear; iVe most mnke allowance for one another; we 
must aet justly and truthfully in mutual relatioift; we must 
be tender of neart** like/ohn Hampden, we mast be ^supreme 
govemom over all our passions and affections.” I wonder hovr 
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much'of bis suqpess Wellington owed to his fiiarvellou9 seU-com 
tro]! I wonder how much of Na^oleoilfs failure was du% to hit 
ungovenied temper! Into our intercourse with one another as 
parent^ and cliilaren, brothers and sisters, let ns carry that solvent 
of “self-restraint” which melts away eveVy difficulty. It is the 
alkali which combines and takes up mto harmonious combination 
the most contrary elements. “ Ri Abe supremacy of self-coetrol,” 
says Spencer, “consists one of the perfections of the ided man. 
Not to be impulsive, not. to be .spurred Wther and thither oy each 
desire that in turn con>8s uppermost, but to be s^lf-restraino^ 
self-balanced, governed by the joffit* decision of the feelings in 
council assembled, before,.whom every action shall have been fully 
debated and calmly determined—that it is which education, moral 
education, at least, strives to produce." ^ There never was any man 
•who practised it more resolutely than Sir Walter Scotk and never 
was anv man nioro happy in his domestic relations. To his wife, 
his children, his frienas, ho was always*the same; always just, 
considerate, kiiW of liearf and speech. "Whatever midit be his 
troubles or provocations, li® put the burden from off bis shoul¬ 
ders when ho crossed the threshold of lii^ home. The injuries in¬ 
flicted by the world he did not retaliate, as so many do, upon the 
^hearts nearest andrdearcst to them ; thcii; “oDinfort” was over his 
first, his chief consideration. As brother, son, husband, father, he 
was almost perfect. Lockhart tells us that his executors, on lift¬ 
ing up his desk the evening after his burial? found arranged in 
careful order a series of little souvenirs, evidbntly so placed in 
*V>rd(jr that his eye might rest on them‘every morning oefore he 
• begun his work. “There were the old-fashioned boxes that had 
garnished hi^ motlicr’s toilette, when he, a sickly child, slept in her 
dressiiig-n'oni,—the silver taper-stand which the young advocate 
had bou.^ht for her with his first five-guinea fee,—^a row of small 
'packets inscribed with her hand, and containincj^ liair qjT those 
of her oflspring that had died beroro her,—hismrhyii||L8nu(t*box 
and ^tui-ciisajj-and more things of the like sort." Numerous 
similar toucli^ will bo found in bis biography, all indicating the 
de])th of those aflccHons from w’hich procee^d^his noBle self- 
re'.traint, his power oi sacrificing evor^bing that might stand in 
the way of the love, and peace, and harmony of bis hbmo-circle. 

Not loss essentiaj than self-restraint is that perfj^tion of fine 
manners which we call Courtesy. Heae, again, Scott comes be¬ 
fore us as a ffattem. ^Jap^ain Basil Hall s.ays:—“ I have never seen 
any person on more delightful terms with his family than* he is.* 
Another Abbotsford guest writes:—“ I pever saw a man who, in 
his intercourse mth all persons, wps so pe^ect a master of cour- 
»tesy. His manners were so plain and natural, and his kindness 
tooK such iiffinediate possession«p[ the feelings, that this excellence 
in him might for a while pass almost unobserved." The highest 
courtesy seems always to bo a sign of the highest manliness^ foi 
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Sjrdu«7 Smitli} wbo^n robustness of intellect and j^ealtby common 
sense was not inferior to Sbott Ivimself, was fully Ins equal in wbat 
Spenser calls ** goodly manners." Hicli and poor, tlie members of 
bist family, his servants, his guests, he treated all alike; all with 
the same considerationV cheerfulness, and affection and cotirtesy. 
There is a fine truth in this saying of Tennyson^s:— 

*' Bfanneni are not idle, but the fruit 
Of noble nature and^if loyal miud." 

I make Q di^inction, of coiys^ between« 6 uc 1 i “manners" as the 
poet speaks of and those wnimi vulgar people call “ politeness," 
and profess to stndy in “books of etjiquetto.” Many who are 
“polite" to a fault have less good-breeding and know loss of 
good manners, in the higher sense of the term, than the boor 
who eats his soup with a knife and is as ignorant as a China-o 
man of the use oilPa fork. I mean the “good manners” of him 
w'ho prefers others to hfhiself—who takes the second place and 
yields to his neighbour tlie first—-wlfb can list^hi while others 
speak—who appreciates practises the divine virtue of patience: 

the “good manners” of which the first principle and the .second 
principle and the third is, that we sliouJd do unto others ns we 
would that others sh(9ul(i do unto us. The finesbnmnners are those* 
of tlie Christian. Never was there a more polished gciitlomun 
than St. Francis de Sales, because never wms there man who had 
in him a truer eofianimity, a more generous spirit, a greater 
capacity of self-command. Now one of the elements of coiirto-sy 
is necessarily Humility. • The feeling or assumption of sujierio-® 
rity is fatal to good iqanners. In tlie family circle we sometTmea* 
see the son affecting to be superior to liis parents, ^0 brother to 
his sister, on the strength of that superficial knowlc(]So of a super¬ 
ficial world Required m a few months’mingling wiili “ Society." 
The yeung niamgonfused and^xcited by the corrupt ;iir lie ha.'P 
been breoiki#^, looks down upon his sisteiw ns “dowdies” and 
pronounces his parents “slow.^’ Hence a certnin^ll loud ness” of 
monnet^ a want of deference and refinement, creeps mto his inter¬ 
course with thqin# Ho fegla it unnccie^sai^^to be “civil” towards 
such very commqpplaco individuals. But chivalry teaches us to 
show the g^(batc.st reverence and most loyal *affcctioii towards 
women, andvChfistiani^ insists that w’e should “honour our 
father'and mother." Christianity insists that we should yield 

them a ready obedience in all things Jowiiil; tlmtf when their 
views do not coincide with ours we shouldewillingl^ defer to their 
maturer experience: that we should credit them with a judgment 
cooler and calmer tliap our owj^. This humility enters largely as 
an ingredient into our filial afmetion as well as into our courtesy. 

If ever there lived a man of tha noblest piety, of Character as 
stainlefis as he was splendid of genius, a roan whose ^hole life 
trod in footsteps of hts Lord, tlmt man wos Bishop jraramr 
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Taylor. He ri)^ tis, however, a lesson of hflmllity: for towards 
the close of his saintly writing lo John Evelyn, he thus 
expresses himself :—** In religion I am yet bnt a novica ... 1 beg 
of you to assist me vrith your prsyera" His adnee on this subjiect 
of hnlnllity, confirmed as it was by his practice, will probahly 
weigh with the reader. "The humble man,” he says, “trusts not 
to his own discretion. . . . but Alies rather on riiejud^en#of his 
friends and spiritual guides. He does not pertinaeiousl^ pursue 
the choice of liis own will, but*lets his^superiors dioose m those 
things which concern them. He does not munnu% ^inst com* 
mands. He is not inquisitive !h& their reasonableness, bnt 
believes the command to,be reason enough. He is always unsatis¬ 
fied in his own conduct, resolutions, and counsels. He is modest 
in his speech. • He gives no pert and saucy answers when he is 

• reproved, iiistly or unjustly.” This cardinal virtue of humility is, 
I think, the one which the young men of the day most resolutely 
ignore. It is but an insignificant and %babby*looking virtue for 
those splendid Voung felldws who are the self-constituted autho¬ 
rities on every subject undSr the sun; who deliver their opinions 
with oracular decisiveness, and sweep awa^y older judgments and 
traditions with a fine air of contempt They cannot condescend 

I to the lowliness courtesy. How they* would laugh at the 
advice which St Francis de Sales gave to a frie^id:—“ I w'ould 
have you be extremely meek and lowly in your own eyes, gentle 
g^d tender as a dove. Accept willingly dvery opportunity of 
humbling yourself. Du not be quick to speak, out rather let your 
"^answers be slow, humble, meek; and let your modest silence use 
»an eloquence of its own.’^ There is a false jmpression abroad that 
a loudness ^ speech, and an exuberance of gesture, and a gene¬ 
rally dictat^al air are the conditions, so to speak, of “manli¬ 
ness,” the external proofs and signs of a “knowj^dge of the 

* world.” Well, Baleigh was ever^ inch a man,jkJ2f^VB soldier, a 
brilliant qpurtier, and yet a mirror of courte^.^Vtiabody* will 
accuse Sir Bl^lip Sidney of having been deficient in manliness, 
and yet his £ne manners are proverbial. The truth is, (hat the 
manly qualities derivg a special grace gnd polieb Jrom the lustre 
that courtesy throws over them. Sussex was aa^braved Baleigh, 
but we know who made the better figure at court, makes the 
better figure in hisl^ry. The grace and dignity bf the manners of 
Charles the First impressed even the •doughtiest Puritans, and 
there can bh im questioii^ that braver man never drew swpra. It 
is the courtesy of Bayard, the knight ians pmr et tana rqtrocht, 
which has immortalised him quite as much as his valour. Tlie 
manliest men are the most polished, bec^e their manlinees is 
refined ty a becoming humility and a gracious generosity. Arro¬ 
gance and fibtulanoe are not tha marks of strong 

But if humility be a chief ingredient of courtesy, so is Gene¬ 
rosity. We get the word from the lAtU^ gmerotut, which means 
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•** a gentletiiaiiaad in this way we come to see {^ow courtesy and 
generotity are nearly identical and how both are the gifts and 
gra^s of a gentleman. The reader will not suppose that by gene- 
rqitity 1 mean a free use of money. The Uberal hand often accom- 
ponies a very vulgaif* nature, whereas only a refined Aind is 
capable of generosity; of tbe ^nerositv that thinketh no eyil, the 
gwnefouty that defends the foveble and oppressed, the generosity 
that ^misses unheard the anonymous scandal, the generosity 
that ^ts the best construction upon wo|d8 and deeds, the gene¬ 
rosity that never imputes motives, the generosity that never 
fosters suspfbions. When TlAckeray says that “a gentleman is a 
rarer man than some of us think for,” it is because he knows how 
rare a quality this noble generosity is. ^ What is it,” he asks, “ to 
be a gentleman ? It is to be honest, to be gentle, to be generous, 
to be brave, to be wise, and, possessing all those qualities, to ezer^ 
cise them in the most graceful outward manner.” 

This large and liberal courtesy, which I have described as 
founded upon humility and ranerosity', and as ic^ntical with the 
true spirit of Christian chivalry^ 1 wtmt to see cultivated at home, 

1 want to see it pervftding. like sunshine, the family circle, 
brightening, beautifying, and exalting all it touches and shines 
upon. Why should npt every young man aim at becoming as 
ninetecnth-contiiry Bayard, a very model and mirror of kni^it- 
hood 1 And firhy, before he goes forth into the world intent on 
doughty deeds, why should he not display his process, his chivstl- 
rousness, in the hbusehold lists *') There are many young men 
given to the putting oit of ** company manners.” They c|n beT 
deferential, gentle, modest in their intercourse with strangem or > 
acquaintances; but they take off the mask as they ^oss the home 
threshold. Then the voice grows loud and rough wlich but a few 
minutes agone spoke in carefully modulated tones; the manner 
wbicl^butl few minutes agone, was bland and bumble, becomel 
di(^torial,.hamb, ard imperious. It seems to be thoqii^'lit that in 
the bosom of ones family tbe hienaianeei need not studied, and 
that a mceful and refined behaviour is a superflui^ in the pre¬ 
sence <n one’s " Direst and dearest rdati^es y* tbat'towards one’s 
mother oi^istdr it is folly to pay those little attentions and out¬ 
ward markw of civility which one feels boupd to offer to the 
mothers an<j^ sisters of others; that it is qiiitb unnecessary to 
listen to ones own fathqr with the respect which is due to the 
fdtbors of others. Tn plainer and fewer words, *o]!h may treat 
cue’s ffittftr as no gentleman, and one’s neother and sisters as no 
ladies! There con be no greater mistake. It is not only that the 
exercise of courtesy tends greaj^ly to maintain a happy qccord in 
our domestic relmuonl, but that we become habituatea to a gene¬ 
rous line of conduct, to a rousidemte and patient cotAie of a^ioii. 
It is another stage in that moral discipline of which I havealreadl 
spokeiL 
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Thus, then, bx self-restraint and by courtes3»a youn^ man ma% 
contribute to tne happiness of hcpiie. £ut there is a tMrd gi/t 
ivhich he may throw with advantage into the common stock, and 
that is CJt£€rfulne$ 8 . Mr. Isaac T^lor, in his book on " Hogie 
Education,” awelis emphatically on the wdV in which family hap¬ 
piness may be promoted and sustained by “a certain hilarity, and 
even playfulness, always saving dcgorum," on the of piy^nts. 

If a mother,” he says, “ preserves the gloss and brightness of her 
children’s love by indulging tlfem in playful caresses. so*may a 
father render ])is authority the more intimate by holding it in 
reserve, while his ordinary manner ffovfards his children is marked 
by vivacity and a discreet sportivenesa ... A father,” he con¬ 
tinues, “who has the species of talent requisite for the purpose, 
may with advantage, and especially at table, and in hours of re- 
-daxation—in the garden and the field-use a sportive style, and 
give indulgence, under the restraints of good iaste, to facetious 
turns, sudden comparisons, and sprightly apologues.” It may be 
assumed with tllerable confidence that very few parents are able 
to resort to this elabopite method of entertaining their families, 
and that very few fannlics would relish ^ch ’a mode of entertain¬ 
ment if they were. But we accept Mr. Taylor’s dictum as recom- 
•mendatory of cheorfulncss, and agree with him that it is helpful 
to family happiness. “Good words,” saj’s Herbert, “cost little, 
and are woitn mucli.” Cheerful words are good lirords, for they 
encourage hope and confirm patience. But tl^ good merry word.i 
must not come from tlie parents only ; they inifst come also from 
^he gon, who, as his parents begin to descend the hill of life, should 
•spring forward, by right of his duty and his love, to lend tliem his 
support. Can he not devote some little of hfs leisure to his family? 
There may b^icluiess in the home, or over it may hang the shadow 
of some misfortune. Let him enter with a brave heart and a cliecr- 
Tul countenance, with a hopeful ^ile on the lip anefa glt^ look 
in the eye^j and oh! how the weak will be strengtlieiied, ho^iLthe 
depressed wiU|,be invigorated, what new life and energy will be 
iniused into the aged 1 Or if the wheels of life should be working 
smoothly, nof less willlyscheerfulness add to tl^ general vfvacity: 
the laugiiter will be ml the readier andFheartier ii’^hai^ by him, 
the mirth all the more spontaneous and ardent If he help to pro¬ 
duce it l)o not Igt your amusements, however le|dtima^--Hio 
not let even your studies prevent you from frequent participation 
in the “ evetiiifgs at komfi.” Let Lome be your home so long as 
you con keep within feasible access of it, and let its innocent 
pieties and lively humours owe something to your cheerfulness. 
“Mirthfulness and courage,” said Luther, “ innocent mirthfulness 
and rational, honourable courage, are the b&st medicine for young 
men, and fir old men, too \ ipr all men against sad thoughts.” 
Voes a young man want to know whether he is pursuing the ri^hl 
path in life, whether his pleasures are innocent and his aims 
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^neroiu, vhother^his heart is as pure as it was in lija childhood's 
mnoceilce 1 Let him cdnsldej whether he lovel his home with 
^e old lo?e, and whether he can share in the simple home occu¬ 
pations, the unstudied home amusements, with the old chcerful- 
nesa When a young ftian begins to weary of his home, Tdicn the 
tender domestic intercourse has no longer a charm for him, he 
niay^est assured that there 4^ something wrong, that his con¬ 
science is not at rest Alas 1 it is time for him then to weep for 
the innocence and the psacO thatVill nc^cr inot‘6 return. 

Lastly, it is necessary for those of ust who seek to promote the 
happiness A home to culfivtfte Sympathy. Izaak Walton says 
of the admirable mother of the Church poet, George Herbert, that 
she ruled her family with such a sweetness and compliance with 
the recreations and pleasures of youth as did incline them to 
spend much of their time in her company, which was to her greal^ 
content” They erei'e drawn towards her by lier sympathy with 
them ; and it is this power of sympathy which gives to w'oinen in 
their treatment of the young such an fid vantage $ver men. They 
enter into every taste, feeling, aspira^oii. Their sympathy is the 
great Midas charm whicih turns to gold everything tJiat it touclies. 
And if something of this sympathy young men "would infuse into 
their relations witli«their families, as George Hughes did in tb^ 
capacities both of son*and brother, as Sir Walter Senfb did, and 
Kingsley did,*and the Napiers, and so many great and good men 
have done, they w(juld be surprised to find what a new colourjt 
would give to their dailv lives. Half, nay, more than half the mis- 
undvrstandings which slmke domestic peace; half, nay, more thai^ 
half the suspicions that poison domestic confidence, originate iii,^ 
want of sympathy. The son stands aloof from his father, wrapped 
in a half-tiniid, half-proud reserve; the brother shiftiks from his 
sister, suspecting her of coldness or contempt, and gradually tho 
breac|^ widmis and deepens untjl it sw’allows up the precious store 
of ^family affection. But memoers of the same fam 3 y >uld have 
no interests apart from each other; their pur|mts, {deasures, 
hopes, ambitions they should have, as far os pussil^ in common; 
they sBouId shar^— 

**TiM inward fragrance of each other's lioart.” 

Jeremy Tayipr Ifiis a beautiful passage on t^tis wonderful nowor 
of sympathy, which can he so ciiorishcd and tended as to nil the 
heart with a living love and to sanctify home with*atacred light: 
—Everf man rejoices twice,” he says, “ when ho has a partner of 
his joy. Afrioiul shares my sorrow and makes it but a moiety; 
but he swells my joy and makes it double. For so two^channels 
divide the river and fessen it into rivulets, and make it "fordable, 
and apt to be dmnk up bv the revels of the Sirftn star; but 
two torches do not divide but increase the flame; and though 
aty tears are the sooner dried up when they run on my friend'i 

B 
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cheeks in the (umcs of compassion, yet when my flame hatli, 
kindled his lamp, we unite the glories and make them radiaut, 
like the golden candlesticks that oum before the throne of God. 
because they shine by numbers, by unions, and confederations,oi 
light abd joy.” By carrying this power Vjf sympathy into their 
intercourse with their family young men may double their plea* 
cures and greatly lessen their caiHss. They will find a new ^urce 
of amusement lying close at hand if they can take a genuine 
interest in the studies ^of theiP younger brothers and sislera in 
the occupations of the older, in the objects and pursuits of tlieir 
parents. Homo will acquire a fresh aUmetiun, dpmfetic life will 
gain a novel character. Their own minds and hearts will be the 
better for it. In the intervals of study or business this new ex¬ 
citement will act ns a tonic and brace up the system for the more 
*cvigorous discharge of the daily duty ^ while the constant exercise 
i)f all the best and kindliest qualities will hnapily prevent that 
de.'idcning of the affections into a frigid selusliDess which has 
blighted so maily young mon’s lives. 

At home, too, the young siudent may learn to converse, I sup¬ 
pose this is the one art which nobody tc.'ti'lies and apparently few 
iicoplo cultivate. It is often object* d against the English that they 
•are not a conversable people; that they do net talk as well or as 
willingly as the Americans or the Fien6h. We have produced 
some famous talkers: Solden and Johnson, and BUrke and Fox, 
a^id Canning, and Sydney Smith, and Macaulay; but they Lave 
served only to make more conspicuous the general dumbness of 
'’the nation. In our clubs, our social parties, our railway iourueys, 
how*' few talk at all, and now very few talk tolerably 1 Go to an 
evening-party, and you see the guests rtftiged opposite to one 
another like platoons of hostile soldiers, and you hear an occasional 
dropping fiiu of chance observations or a sudden volley of gossip; 
<but there is no sustained convei’sation among the whBlo c^npaiiy 
or among^^th© groups into which it breaks up. Occosioigiliy 
some gifted fipd courageous being takes heart to brave tlie de¬ 
pressing silence, and by dint of persevemnee and good-humour 
succeeds in i^tarting a ^abject which proves acceptable dr intel¬ 
ligible to the majority and elicits a^ tolorabiy aniaated con¬ 
versation. But such gifted beings are met withnonly at rare 
intervals, and yoi^ may attend a long and “dreary series of 
** evening-parties" without ^theriiig g new idea or finding a 
chance of (li.seussing ai^ old one. It is not that Englishmen 
do not think, but that/hey do not learn how to give expression 
to their thoughts. Yet the man who can talk—do not say 
brilliantly, but sensibly—is equipped with a gift which will make 
hilh welcome everywhere. Tne acconipluhlnont is not so difficult 
to acquire %s might be surmjscd from its rarity. You c^not 
write well without practice, and you cannot talk well without 
practice. Begin, therefore, at home; practise in the fumilv cirdn 
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•When, in the winter ereninra, the shutters are closed upon the 
outeidf world, the curtaiiis at^wn and the lam^ lightea~when 
eveiT dimple smiles upon the cheek of home—take your place in 
t^e little ring of happy faces, and endeavour to promote a flow of 
genial, wise, and good-sumonred talk. Shakespeare has toKl us the 
indispensable elements. it ** should be pleasant without scurrility, 
wittjl without afiectation, free.a^thout indecency, learned without 
coiiceitedness, novel without falsehood.” Or we may take the 
compdlmd prescribed by^Sir Willtam Temple:—The first ingre¬ 
dient is truth, the next good sense, the thiid good-humour and the 
fourth wit.”* You may nof btfable to be witty—and for Heaven’s 
sake don’t pretend to it-^othing is more dreary than the emptiness 
of false wit; but you (In be sensible, Idndly, natural You are 
not to talk, however, for the sake of self-display. Conversation 
implies that all will do their part; and a good *‘con verser” will» 
know how to listen os well os how to talk—how to impel others 
to join in the hanuoniosis current as well as how to join in it 
himself. So says the sententious Yk)ung, who*wrapped up se 

many nice little maxims in his corre(^ couplets 

• 

’Til a talk indeed to learn to bear; 

In that the ikill of converiation lies, 

That lUoive or^akei you both polite anduriie.*’ 

Do not raise the objection that you are at a loss for sul^ects in 
days when the newspapers furnish you with so many. The 
new book, the last new play^ the iLst speech of a great states¬ 
man, some indication ofeforeign manner^ some new invention 
science, some fresh masterpiece in art—such topics as thesd will« 
agreeably fill np a Vacant half-hour, and your family or your 
friends as well as yourself will profit by tlio uiscussfin. As Cow- 
per says:— 

‘ The mind, deipatched il^ion her huiy toil 
Should range wliere Providence has bleiBod the ao^; 

Visiting every flower with labour meet, ^ 

And gathering all her treasures, iwcet by sweet, 

She should imbue the tongue g^ith what she sipe, 

I And iMd the bdtey blessing on Uifl Ifps, 

That good diffused may more abundant grovr, 

J&d apeech may praise the Power that bids it flow.”. 

It was sai^ of Varille^ tbat of ten things which he knew he 
had learned nine from conversation; gndsthe storA of geneml 
infommtion possessed by royal personageg who are known never 
to have studied were acquir^ in their intercourse with the leading 
minds of their ace and country. As Bacon puts it, conference or 
conversation maxes **a ready man; ” it impose on us flie neces¬ 
sity of keeping our knowledge clpse at hand, so thA we may be 
able to draw upon it without difficulty. Bacon goes on to recom¬ 
mend that variety ci. subjects which knowledge renders possible. 
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is good in discourse” lio says, "and spedeh of eonyersatiotil 
to vary and intermingle speecli of ,tliepi%scnt occasion argu¬ 
ments, talcs vritU reasons, asking of questions with tolling of 
opinions, and jest with earnest; for it is a dull thing to tire, and, 
as we i^y now, to J.ido anythin/j too far.” ‘And he points out how 
conversation may be made profitable for self-culture:—“ lie that 
questioneth much shall learn *^ch and content xnuch^ but 
especially if he apply his questions to the skill of the persons 
whom he asketli; for he shall dive tlienr occasion to please them¬ 
selves in speaking, and *liiTMseJf sliall continually ^ther know¬ 
ledge” In anotljcr way conversj/iioR may bo turned to good 
account; it may be made to act as an k^entive to stmly, if j;ou 
feel that it is your duty fo play that pa* in conversation which 
you exf)ect others to play, to entertain and inform them as you 
^osire thorn to entertain and inform j’ou. Conversation is a game 
in which everybody ought to put down a stake, because eveiyoody 
shares in the profits. * 

Home is tlio i^aoe where J^ou may be.'^t deal with the aosthoticside 
of Hclf-culturo. At school y(»'i may nave taken “lessons in drawing,” 
and acquired a certain facility in making b^d conies of good models; 
or in “ music,” and have hamincrcd your way through a number of 
•nianoforto “ morcoiiix ” and “ fantaaias.” , Tfcis superficial know¬ 
ledge you may conveniently deepen and extend at home. Pro¬ 
bably soine member of your family may be able 1;o direct your 
B|Jidies; if not, “practice makes i>cifect,” afid numerous facili¬ 
ties in the way of art-cducatioii are now offered, at a wonderfully 
^heap rate, by the Gnvcrnniont and varioi9s public bodies. I would 
- strongly recommend every student to cultivate at least one branch 
of art, ijot only for the high and pure enjoynient it will afford^ but 
as a relief anff a relaxation froni his graver pursuits. There is no 
true rest in idleiioss, but there is in a Avise^ change of occupation; 
(iud after assiduous application to^some scientific pursuit onto the 
day’s business, or iierhaps the mastery of a foreign lanmiags, I 
know no bette^ method of refreshing and reinvigorating the niind 
than by sitting doAvn to the piano or or^an.or joining w'ith^friends 
or fanjily in part-singijja or vuaking a “ jair copy.” of some master¬ 
piece by a great painter. That intellect must qpcessafily be im¬ 
perfectly eultivated of which the imaginative and eftotional side 
IS neglected, and a, whole region of faculties a!id i^rceptions is 
opeu^ up by the study of ort. Shall we close our ears to all that 
the areat infflsisians Anonld teach us by their mighty harmonies and 
subtle melodies) Shaltwc shut our eyes to the wise andPbeautiful 
and generous things which the great painters have put upon their 
eloquent canvas ? llie love of art so appeals to «»ur deepest emo- 
tic^is, to‘all that is best and purest in our nature, so gratifies the 
iiuagination^hile it contents thqjud^nient, so stimulates tlie power 
of reflection and quickens the critical faculty, that it is of the 
highest importance to develop and cherish and educate it. Mr« 
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fferbeil Spencer d^ri(les tiie leading kinds of activity which vcon* 
stitutb numan life intt> five classes First, those actiyitios which 
directly minister to self-prcscryation; second, those actiyitiea 
which, by securing tha necessaries of life, indirectly minister to 
self-preservation *, third, those activities wliicli hare for tlicir end 
the rearing and discipline of offspring; fourth, those activities 
'which are involved in the maintdbance of proper social and poli¬ 
tical rejatioiis; and fifth, those mii^ollaneous activities which ffll up 
the leisure part of Life, d^oted to the gi'aUficatiou of the tastes and 
feelings. ln|the last class Qiust be included the pursuit and culti¬ 
vation of art; but though it tlius occupies a subordinate position. 

I must still insist upon its importance. ,Man cannot live oy bread 
alone. The imagination must be inspired, the fancy awakened, 
the feelings aroused. The sense of beauty is in a great degree 
coincident with the sense of truth and piiritv : and though it isp 
certain that the Artist may lead an immoral life, his art must 
thereby suffer, and the ffighest art will always he the truest and 
purest. Both as a moral and meiUaPdiscipline,'lot less than as 
a rest and refreslimeiit for the braiif^ weaned by much study or 
by the cares of life, the study of -art must be strenuously recom¬ 
mended. If you feel no capacity for the practice of music, take 
up drawing or painttng^ or, if tliat be uncongotiial or impossiblcf 
carve in wood^ mould ni clay—do anything which will keep alive 
in you a love of the beautiful. For myself, I know no art which 
is more delightful iSi itself or elevating in its effects than musae. 
With Bishop Beveridge I have found it “the best recreation both 
to my mind and body." * The same motion that tlie liand i^akedP 
upon the instrument the instrument seems to make upon the* 
heart It revives the spirits, composes tlie thought^ delights the 
ear, recreates the mind, and so “not only fits me lor after-busi¬ 
ness, but fills my heart at the present witli pure and useful 
thoughts; so that'when the nvisic sounds the sv^eet^•^st in IP/ 
caps truth commonly flows the clearest into my miihf. lo bir 
William Ilcrschcl, the astronomer, it was a souiift of profound 
pleasure. 2 kIiltoii soothed his weary spirit, when die had fallen 
on evil days and#vil tonjjiies, with tHe lofty strains of the organ, 
and to otlfers ho-recommended what had brouglit such great gam 
to himself. •“ Tlie interim of convenient rest before meav he 
writes, “ may both witli profit and delight bestakeii up in recruit¬ 
ing and composing th& travailed spirit with tlie solemn and 
divine hannonies of music heard or ieamed, efcli^r while the 
skilful effganist plies his grave and faticied descant in lofty 
figures, or the wliolo symphony, with artful and unimaginable 
touches, adorns and graces the well-studied cliords of soyie choice 
composer; sometiincs tlio lute or soft organ stop w'aiting on elegant 
voices either to religious, martial, or civil ditties, ifltich, if wise 
men and prophets be not extremely out, have great iiower over 
dispe^itions and manners to smooth and make them gentle fr<;m 
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ruBtIc harslineflSAnd distempered prions., Tbe like also would* 
not be inexpedient after meat to assist clierish NataTe*ifi her 
just concoction, and send their minds back to study in good time 
and satisfaction.” The student to whom th^e pages are addressed 
must be his own organist or pianist, violinist or flutist, and supply 
his own recreation, as did Goldsmith with his flute. Gray, the 
author of the immortal “Elegy,” jpecformed upon the harpsickord \ * 
and it is recorded that he sung to his own accompaniment qn that 
instrument with fine taste and much feeling. Goethe studied 
music at ^hty-one. Tho “chiefest recreation” of peorge Her¬ 
bert, the Cnurch poet, was music, * in which heavenly art,” says 
Izaak Walton, “he was a most excellent master, and composed 
many divine hymns and 'anthems while he sat and sang to his 
lute or viol.” Canon ICingsley, when addressing the students of 
''Berkeley College, advised them, amid the pursuits of a technical 
education, “to cultivate the sosthetic facultyj"a taste for music 
and the fine arts.^ He himself was defective in the musical 
organisation, but his love di art was intelligent and sincere; and 
when planning with his futiwo wife the occupations of their happy 
wedded days, be was careful to provide that in the evening ” the^y 
should “draw, and feed the fancy.” There is a theory, as Sir 
^Arthur Helps sayis^ which has done serious mischief to the cause - 
of general culture, namely, that it is impossible to jexcel in more 
tilings than one. “ Avoid music; do not cultivate art; be not known 
to. excel in any craft but your own/’ says mady a worldly parent, 
^thereby laying the foundation ox a narrow, greedy cnaracter, 
and cdestroying means of happiness an<f of improvement which 
success, or even real excellence, in one pyofession only cannot 
give. And tlmrefore I say, let one of your amusements at home 
be the pursuit of some branch of art. 




•CUAPfEB iX 

LIfI iff THE WORLD. 

HEN a young man leaves the Shelter of the paternal roof- 
tree and goes forth into the world, tlie first difficulty he 
experiences lies in the choice of friends. Unless circuin» 
standi should place him in a position of exceptional 
solitariness, ifbqpiaintances will quickj^ throng around 
him, and before long he will ha^i/ adfnitted one nr more of them 
to a closer intimacy. Jn due timefthe intimacy will ripen into 
friendship. Upon the wisdom and propriety that have governed 
his selection will probably depend his success in life, so great is 
the subtle and unc^ei^atious mfluence exerted upon our chaiactec 
bv the companionship we keep. We enter society and begin to 
play our part upon the stage while the mind is still plastic, still 
open to every impression, while the feelings are undisciplined gud 
before the habits are matured. The strength of our passions and 
the real tenderness of ohr nature are unknown even to ourselves^ 
we resemble the cla^ statue which waits the master’s touches tii» 
mould it into a hero or a slave, into something godlike or somo' 
thing debased. It is ill for us, perhaps, to come iiHo contt^t with 
a will strqpger than our own, for then we submit unresistingly to 
its guidance ; it is worse to mtet wiih one which reaci ly acknow¬ 
ledges a superiority in ourselves, for then we lose that j^noral chock 
and support we seiiously need. The dangers tli |4 in either case 
surroyna us are not the less because we do noUeasily discover 
them, and can b% neotra^sed only discretion which young men 
are slow^o exhibit. How strange it is that while a man will dis¬ 
play the mHwt anxious vigilance in choosing a horse, demanding a 
warranty, and doscly criticising its points, 40 will take to himself 
a triend without the psetence of an iwqniry into hb antecedents 
or his characteristics 1 He accepts his ca^ential^with implicit 
conhdedbe, perhaps dbpenses with tliein^ltogother. A ^y, light 
bearing, a confident manner, a merry hingh, a show of stall or 
courage ; some of us ask no more than this of the man whom we 
hasten to call our friend. We never ask oumelres w’hat is the 
object of friendship, or whether in the economy of fife it has any 
▼alue; it never occurs to ns that it b perhaps one of the agencies 
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by which the process of seIf>education may becgreatly facilitated.* 
" A faithful friefld,” says an old writer, ^is a strong defence, and 
he that hath found such an one hath"found a treasure/' And why f 
Because “a faithful friend is the medicine of life.” We want pf 
o.ir friend that he shall confirm as in all ouf good resolres and per¬ 
suade us out of all our faults and failings; that he shall strengtnen 
in us the love of truth and purity apd honour: that he shall jram 
us when we are straying from the right path and encour^e ua 
when our knees are feeble; thai in all things he shall help us to 
live “a life of noblest brfe^ith.” Friendship, says Lord Clarendon, 
has the skill and observation of thc biSst physician, the diligence 
and vigilance of the best nurse, and the tenderness and patience of 
the best niotlier. llint, aC least, is the kind of friendship which 
a young man should endeavour to cultivate. 

“At school,” says the author of “Coningshy,” “friendship is a 
passion. It entrances the being; it tears the srul. All loves of 
after-life can never bring its rapture or its? wretchedness; no bliss 
so absorbing, no^pangs of jValousy or despair so crushing and so 
keen I What tenderness a^d what devotion • what illimitable 
confidence; infinite revelations of inmost bhoughta; what ecstatic 
present and romantic future; what bitter estrangements and what 
yieltiiig reconciliations ; what scenes of wild recrimination, agitat¬ 
ing explanations, passionate correspondenbe; what insane sensi¬ 
tiveness and Tvhat frantic sensibility; what earthifuukes of the 
h^art and whirlwinds of the soul are confined in*that simple phrase 
—a schoolboy’s friendship 1 " But as the young man’s friendship 
raust be stronger, calmer, and more equaw^e than the schoolboy’s, 
^80 mdst the friend of our riper years differ in many things from 
'‘the friend of our earlier boyhood. I suppose*that most of us form 
in our fancy t|f 3 ideal of the friend we covet, but I suspect it is not 
an ideal that wc can carry into the wear and tear of actual life. A 
hippy talent, a gracious presence, a free and chivalrous effspo^tion ; 
something more and higher must custinguish the friend whom ve 
expect to sthiuLby us in “ the battle and the march.” He must not 
be a Bayard, uipbm we admire ratlior than love ; nor a Boswell, for 
whom we feel-a scarcely^disguised contempt wlule acceptftig his 
humble offices; but a ^Uicle in whom w#can trust, and® brother 
in whom w'e can place our best affection. Between *is and our 
friend must exist a tnie and living sympathy > ths^ sympathy 
which forms a constant bond of communication between two 
friends : tiiat< 8 y^ipathg which cements a thorough and permanent 
unity of interests. It is not needful that our pursuits «r tastes 
should correspond; similarity of character is by no means iiidis- 
pepsable, perhaps not wholly desirable. In temperament and 
oispositioft Dickens differed widely from John Forster, yet the 
friendship between them was as real as it was lasting. Except 
in a love of truth, end in that closO; deep sympathy of which 
1 hare already spoken, there was little resemblance between 
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Jolin Sterling and* Archdeacon Hare, yet each ^ve to the other 
his cotifidence and afflction^ The grave, pmeginatic, sober* 
minded Atticfis would seem to have had few points of con- 
tapt with the restless, impulsive, brilliant Cicero, yet they were 
bound together in the^ond of a devoted and unwavering* frioiid- 
ship. The old adage that “ birds of a feather flock together ” is 
tru^J think, only of foul and .uficlean birds. We do not And in 
8ociet3r that men of similar tastes and characters “forgather," as 
the Scotch ; there is^n attraction i\\ contrast. We naturally 
seek in our friend that which we oursfiirves do not possoss^—the 
“ other half Bf our soul,” to*iiis^ the old Platonic fancy. The moody 
nature seeks the brighter, the weak falls back upon the stronger, 
the phlegmatic is drawn towards the dlrdent. William III. finds 
a friend m the impetuous Bentinck; William Pitt is attracted by 
Oeorge Canning; Charles James Fox sits at the feet of Edmunds 
Burke. • ^ 

The duty of a friend kas been thus stated :—“To support you 
in high and noble pursuits, raising vow spirits anil adding to your 
courage, till you outdo yourself.” Hfj^wUo would fulfil this duty 
must needs be strong in*mind and true in hetirt, and hence we are 
led to the conclusion that in seeking our friends we must seek 
loftier natures than our own. We must look Hii to them, as LorA 
Brooke looked unto Bi!* Philip Sidney, or Xenophon to Socrates, 
or Kingsley tt) Maurice. They must be Ijonourablo and pure, 
gentle yet manly, truthful and refined; so that we may be able^liP 
trust to them onr weaker selves, in the assurance that they will 
rot betray us. 'J'hen th#y will stimulate us as Faraday stimulated* 
Professor Tyndall, who speaks of his friendship as “ energf and „ 
inspiration.” “ Exanffde," said Burke, “ is the school of mankind, 
and they will learn at no other.” Says Mark Aiito% 

** For mine own part, 

I ahall be glsul toflcnrn of noble men.’* 

• . . • 

In the Life of General Nicholson, the Indian huso, who did so 

much to crush the great Sepov Mutiny, it is very touching to read 
of }ii.s deep scn«e^)f the d^bt lie owed to llerbei t Edwnrdes ; Imw 
lie felt tluffc Ins friendship luid nurtured ana developed all that was 
best in his iiiaracter ; how he longed to be always under the in¬ 
fluence of his eltjvatiug and ennobling exaimde. Oh I there are 
friends who make mcn’jt lives nobler and better, rescuing them 
from the slough of vice and folly, nnA lifting thenf up into the 
pure moiftitaiu air I There are friends w’ljo have ever the word of 
counsel and the helping liand at the service of those whose stay 
and comfort and hope in life is their generous, ready ^evotion. 
There are friends whb know how to waken the slumbering con¬ 
science and to stimulate the sense of duty. There aif friends who 
gm bind np the bleeding heart and steady the tottering feet 
There are friends who can put forth such a potency of aim and 
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pQn>oso as to make tbomselTOS and ofhers, noWn word or opiiiioiiit 
but in life and iction, good and great §*0 the fnendshipof each 
friends may justly be applied the ^ords of Emerson: it is in verv 
truth a commerce the most strict and homely that can be joined, 
more strict than any other of which we hawe experience. "It is for 
aid and comfort through all the relations and passages of life and 
death. It is fit for serene dam and graceful gifts, and country 
ramble*!, but also for rough roads and hard fare, shipwreck, poyerty, 
and persecution. It keem company witl^the sallies of the Wit and 
the homes of religion. We are to dignify to each other the daily 
needs and offices of man’slife, and eniDsllish it by coumge, wisdom^ 
and unity.” " Friend 1 ” let us say, “give me thy hand; it is for 
life and m death. 1 am te be made better by thee, yet will not all 
the debt be mine, for thou thyself wilt profit bj the good work 
^thou doest Be true, be honest, be brave; for if thou failest, I 
too must f}iil. Wherever thou gocst, I too n^ist go. As thou 
nrosperest, I too shall prosper. Boar thyielf bravely in the battle, 
tor remember Ilcarry thy ^iehl” 

As with friends, so wit^ " acquaintancesthe student who 
devotes himself to the worlf of self-culture must be jealous of the 
character of his associates, must be careful that they reach a 
^certain moral and intellectual standard. Gqperally speaking, we 
must avoid subjecting ourselves to any influences which will lower 
our tone of thought or confuse our views of rigiit and wrong. 
What is the meaning, my friend, which yon»attach to life 7 Do 
^u look upon it as a stage of preparation for the future? Do 
«>you look upon it as a trust placed in ypur hands, of which you 
^ must render an account to Qod and your own conscience 7 Do 
** you desire that the ten talents, or the five talents, or the one 
talent at yoiy disposal should be multiplied an hundredfold, or 
returned witiiout increase or profit to the Giver 7 If life be a 
fComedy or a fan‘6, through which you can rattle wilii song and 
laughter, the seriousness with wmcu I discuss its responsfbilities 
is, igrant^oi^extravagant and absurd ; but if it have its tragical 
scenes and it^solemn issues, what then? For my own part, 1 
think that under any circujpstances 1 would to spen(h life as 
a Tiiemistocles rathefl than as an Alfibiades.* 1 wqpld rather 
be one of CaMaFs veterans than of those " curled^rlings” in 
Pompey’s army who shrank ^m the^ shock o^ battle lesi they 
should be slashed And scarred in their comely faeft. 1 wish to 
support howe^’er, neither a pessimistic *hor an optimistic theory 
of life, but to put it foilvara as a time allowed us fog the per¬ 
formance of ceiiain duCles—a time in which we diould fit ourselves 
as best we can for that groat Hereafter which, we know to be 
inevitable. We have before us the example of men who have 
thought nobly and acted worthily; and as Demosthenes said to 
the Athenians, so may we say to ourselves" If occasion be want¬ 
ing, and we cannot act like our auceston, let us at least think like 
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tbeui) and imitato their greatneBs of sonL" T 1 iei|fore, in homely 
phrase,Ve must be careral 'wlipt company ire keep. It is not so 
much that the world will judge us by our companions, as that 
their comnanionship will help or hinder us in the work we have 
to da His must indeed be a stnmg mind which can’always 
preserve its tone unaffected by that of the men with whom ne 
constently associates. Depend '^pon it that cannot be done I 
Unconsciously to yourself, you will be raised or lowered, en¬ 
courage or depressed, by the influence tljjey will dailv and hourly 
bring to bear upon you. A soldier might as well resolve to 
*'mark time** only in tlie\niffst of a regiment of men steadilv 
marching j in spite of himself he w*ould be carried along with 
them. Vi hen Antisthcncs was asked ^vhat learning was most 
necessary for man’s life, he answered, To unlearn that which is 
nought: *’ and unless we act wisely in choosing our acquaintances 
we shall always be unlearning. 

“ A crowd,” says Bacdh, “ is not company, an^facea are but a 
gallery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymoal, where there 
18 no love." In choosing our acquaktances, we must display a 
certain selfishness; they^iiiat be persons from whom we can gain 
something; persons who will help us to make our lives better and 
brighter, though in • degree than our friends and intimates^ 
can da Life is short and we have no time to waste. > If A and 
R and C. can do nothing for us, cannot sny a wise thing or a witty, 
cannot suggest a good thought or do a good action^ can not strengthg^a 
or move us by their sympathy, cannot share in our wholesome 
pleasures, cannot keep evtir before us the hlca of duty, for Heaven’s'^ 
sake let us have none of them ! We do not w ant to gather about 
us ** a gallery of pictufes" or to fill our ears with the empty sounds 
of “ tinkling cymbals." It is easy enough to pick up atquaintanc^; 
any young man can find otlicr young men w'ho will go with him 
to the^heiitre or the music-hallpor join him in a b^nk-holiday cx-.' 
cussion, or accept his invitation to * a little supper." 
be no harm, though there can be little good, in such jHcquVilntances; 
but the mischief may be great, nay, irreparable, if (base acquaint¬ 
ances Belong to ^he “fa^t* or wouliJ-bej“Jnst" school of young 
men, now^ays so iinhappilv numerous—idiotic young men who 
ape the fottiss and vices of their social superiors, who mimic tlie 
inanities of the ‘'•crutch-and-toothpick " classj^wdio buy the photo¬ 
graphs of loose women .exposed m shop-windows, who noisily 
appmud the coarse and stupid ditties roureduout by*“'the lions" of 
the musie-lialls, w'ho infest the streets wjth their silly laughter 
and rank tobacco-smoke. No life. I think, is so sod, so utterly a 
blank, so dreary a tragedy, as the life of a fast young man. He is 
A stranger to aU inno^nt pleasures, to all wholesome enjoyments. 
For him the poets have never sung, for him great men have never 
lived. Not for him have heroes done those deeds, or great writers 
put 00 record those thoaghts, which have nerved the hearts of 
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nations. Not for Lim is tlie glory in th&gross t>r the splendour in 
the flower, the beauty of Qod’s beevens,*the music of murmuring 
streams, tlje mystery and majority of the ocean. Not for him is 
the joy of honest endeavour or the rapture of the strifa Not for 

AT. i._A 1.1.j.._ ^ _ 




heart. A conscience seared by incessant self-indulgence, a mind 
degraded and debased by the lowest associations and coarsest 
motives—who will not pity this^poor fool who stumbles 0 ^ in the 
blackness of darkness certain ruin 7 No such companion will 
the young student .select who is faithful to the idea o^self-culture. 
Bacon tells us that Demetrius^ kin^ of Maccclon, would at times 
withdraw from business, lyid, in the company of men like-minded 
as himself, give up his days and nights to the pursuit of pleasure. 
On one of those occasions he made illness a pretence for his seclu- 
‘•aion. His father, Antigonu.s, paying him an unexpected visit, met 
a gay youth coming out of his chamber. When /Piitigoiius entered, 
“ Sir,” c.'tclaime^ Demetrius, “ the fever l(?ft me just now.” “ Aye,’^ 
answered Antigonus, “ I tlilhk it ^Yas ho whom 1 met at the door.” 
The fever of baa company is<atal to all coij,tinued effort; it weakens 
not only the moral sense but the intellectual powers. A young 
man’s associates, according as they are ill or w'ell chosen, W’ill he 
*fche millstone that, hung about his ncck^ dmgs him downward, 
deeper and ever deeper, or the steadying and supporting arms 
which faithfully and tenderly ^sist him in his upw'ard progre.ss. 
'«)ftllichard Baxter speaks of it as a blessing tliat he narrowly 
escaped getting a place at court in the early part of his life. 
*Most men, I suppose, would have grieved over it as a misfortune; 
- but Baxter know that he would have been thrown among com¬ 
panions who would have checked his spiritual growth. Unhappily, 
tliore are imfxviduals with whom it is impossible to associate, 
even for an hour, except to your moral injury; thinga^ill be said 
hich you ought never to hear, inlprcssions will be made fotal to 
your picty,of iieart. One would almost believe in the eternitjfc of 
evil, apart frolft theological considerations, if it were oiily for the 
fact that the ineniory seems to retain indelibly everything that i.s 
ill. We all kiiow tha^a*coafse jest or ai^ulgar sgng is remeinbered 
much more easily than words of higher moanii^g or Beauty. A 
friend once told me that a wicked saying which ho l>a<>ifccidentally 
heard in liis boyhood would constantly recur to Iris rqpollectloD, in 
spite of all his efforts to “sink it deepes than did ever plummet 
sound.” Tlfbn?;hts which we would gladly exorcise, memories 
which w'e W’ould williiifly banish, again and again start*up before 
us to throw a shadow over our path and wound us with the sting 
of conscience. Therefore be on your guard; rank not among 
yottr companions any who seek to raise d laugh by utterances 
. impure, prorane, or vulgar. Be all the more vigilantly on your 
guard, Decause you will be tempted at first to make light of the 
c^nce, to hope or believe that it will not occur again, or that 
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▼our superior morfUity icill* overaure and convert the oitenders. 
Not Bcf; when a man hoe onc^ soiled his feet with mire he caret 
not where or into hovr much be wades. You will find your sense 
of«disgust grow weaker with custom; }'ou will cease to reprove 
because you will get think that there is no cause for censure; 
your moral sensibilities will be deadened until you can no longer 
distinguish between good and dVil, and until you come to the 
fearful, resolve that evil shall be your god. The way, then, to 
preserve your w'hiteness*of heart* unsulljpd is to avoid the con¬ 
tagion of Wd company. If you pass tlwough the fire, your gar¬ 
ments will stbell of it though tou should escape being burned. 

But it must not bo tlionght that I woulu deter the student 
from “entering .into society.’^ On the Contrary, social influences 
of the riqht kind will assist him in bis tivsk of self-culture It is a 
grave misfortune for youijg men who come up from the country - 
to earn their livelihood in London or any other great city, that 
they are thereby shut out, at least for a time, frosti tiie innocent 
pleasures of social intercourse, and sonipolled to choose (very 
often) between solitude and uncongQni.d companions. To some 
extent the evil may be avoided by joining a Literary Institute or 
Mutual Improvement Association, but neither teaches that self- 
knowledge which it*is §o important fora young man J-o acquire.* 
By going out into society we learn our true v.iluo. Wo discover 
tliat we are not the very clever fellows which in tlio silenco of our 
quiet studies we th(9ugut ourselves ; that to many men there as* 
inaiw gifts, and that if one excel in this another excels in that; 
we nna that we are conthmally in need of indulgence and oxguse. ^ 
and thus are led to make allowance for others; and we are 
taught by sharp exjlbrienccs a useful lesson of politeness and 
subordination. If these are negative advantages, %o it remem¬ 
bered that there are also positive gains; for social intercourse 
quickens d^r intelligence, sliatpens our judguienttr widens our* 
viesjs's of men and things, ana deepens our sypipi^lhies. It 
accustoms us to the quick handling of our weapqfis. Society is 
the drill-ground where wo learn to march and couatoiinarch, to 
keep stfip with oug fellow.*^ to obey tlie w’pr^ of conimand. SliU 
more valudble lessons docs it indirectly, if not directly, teach us— 
lessons of *osiisidcration and generous self-sasrifico, of resneeb 
for the greak virtues, of adniirntiun of uuasBumiiig graces. The 
student must not undegrate the value of tnose good manners 
whicn society imposes upon its mcmbei; aaia condifion of their 
membehilrip. An easy and graceful deference towards superiors, 
an unfailing good-humour towards equals,aii unassuming courtesy 
tow'ards inferiors, these are the three oiifWard smns of the true 
gentleman. Now it la certain that almost all of us delight in 
what is refined and beautiful, that we feel an iustinclfve pleasure 
in watching a graceful carnage, that we are well pleased by a 
courteous and polite address j it puts us upon better terms with 
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ouneWes, it appeals to that sense of the becoming which eduoa* 
tion necessarily develops. We zn^t not laugh at the Fredch lady 
who declared that she could not read her prayers with comfort 
except from a finely-printed and finely-bound prayer-book. We 
are all*of us pained when a boor with roilth manners and a bois- 
temns voice thrusts himself into our company. 

What makes tlie gentleman ^ The question is often put and 
often answered. I have hinted at it in the preceding chapter. 
Hero let me siiy that if^culturd supply sine parts of the making, 
society^ I think, must contribute the tenth. Ibere may be wit 
and wisdom, generosity of lieartf cfbvation of sefttiment, and 
a liberal education^ but the polish of manners can be given only 
by society. The diamond must be applied to the lapiilar/a wheel 
before the lustre that is in it will be visible to every eye. Accord- 
ing to Kinerson^ the word ‘‘ gentleman ” is a homage to personal 
and incommunicable properties. “Frivolous and fantastic addi¬ 
tions,” he says,^* have got associated witlf the name, but the steady 
interest of inanxind in it must be attributed to the valuable pro¬ 
perties which it designate^ An element which unites all the 
most forcible persons of every country,* makes them intelligible 
and agreeable to each other, and is somewhat so precise that it is 
•at once felt if an individual lack the inasonie sign, cannot be any 
casual product, but must be an average* result of the character 
and faculties universally found in man. It seemS a certain pe^ 
^nent average, as the atinasphere is a perifiancnt composition, 

' whilst so many gases are combined only to bo decompounded. 
^Con^me il/aut is the Frenchman’s description of good society—a* 
, we mwt be. It is a spontaneous fruit of talents and feelings of 
precisely that class who hgve most vigour,* who take the lead in 
the w'orld olifthis hour, end, though far from pure, far from con¬ 
stituting the gladdest and highest tone of human filing, is as 
•good as the whole society permits it to be. It is mad& of the 
spirit mom than of the talent of men, and is a compound re&ult 
into W'hicTi e^^ry great force centres as an ingredient—namely, 
virtue, wit, beauty, w ealth, and pow’er." 1 recognise a consider¬ 
able exaggeration in dofinition. H is not^wit, or behuty, or 
wealth, or power that lies at the root of the tnie idea of a gentle- 
; man—it is ti/mpathy ; the power of accommodaHn^tftie’s sellf to 
i those writh whom one mixes so that they shall feel nq^ling sense 
of inferiority, shall oe set completely at,their ease, shall be main¬ 
tained and •encouraged jn their s^f-resnect. It was thus that 
Louis XLV. in his hapjjper years could maxe those admired to his 
presence forget the king, and remember only the gentleman. It 
was thus that MarlboiUgh prevailed over crabbea ranemls and 
susmeiohs politicians; Ins sympathetic ai^ disarmed their hoe- 
tiliw.and 9 refusal from him was more willingly accepted than 
would have been the assent of a man of less exquisite address. 
When Clement XIY. became Pope, the ambassadors of the several 
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•tales lepresented it bis court traited upon bim^«'ith their coii> 
enitulations. As they Were introduced and ssTerallv bowe<^ be 
bowed also with so much nmce that each felt as if he bad receive 
a personal complimen^. The master of the ooremonies told his 
Holing afterwards it was contrary to etiquette to’return 
the saluta **Oh, 1 beg your pardon/' said he ;/'l have not been 
Popeelong miough to forget gudd manners.” He had not con- 
quereil like sympatlietic impulse which induced him to do what 
he could to satisfy llioso-Avith whdm he ^nie in contact; he was 
an adept in the art of politeness, but not in that of etiquette A 
poor woma^ sufibring frodi dP grave malady ouce came to me 
after an interview with aii eminent physician, which I had been 
the means of procuring her. 1 found slfo had little to say of the 
nature of her illness or the hopes of a euro; all she w’ould dis¬ 
course upon was, nut the physician's ability and knowledge, but 
his fine inannersi *‘He is such a gcntlcinnn,” she again and 
' again exclaimed; ** he qwite felt for me: 1 could |oo ho was real 
sorry. Oh, he is a regular gentleman V’ 

If sympathy be, as I suggest, the fr odamentnl qualification of 
a gentleman, it is easy tu*agreo with Tlinckcray that a gentleman 
is a rarer man than some of us think for.” Tlio great novelist, 
who himself was as true a gentleman as ever exorcised the highest* 
qualities of mind and heart in an outwardly gracefur manner 
continues, “Which of us can point out many such in his circle?— 
men whose aims are generous, whose truth is constant, and not^ 
only constant in its kind, but elevated in its degree ; w hose want 
of meanness makes them simple; who can look the world hongstly 
in tlie face with an cnnnl manly sympathy for the great and the 
small. ^ We all know h hundred whose coats are very well made, 
and a score who liave excellent manners, and one dt two happy 
beings who are what they call in the 'inner circles/and have shot 
into thgvef^ centre and bulLs-eye of fashion ; but of gentlemen,' 
hov many It is not enough to dress nncxccptionab]>y it is not 
enough to commit to memoiy the rules and dircc^ns vcli forth 
in manuals of etiquette ; it is not enough to talk with ease and 
gmeo; ^ou must ^ver bea^ in mind, and upon, the great law 
of courtesp eniimemted by divine lips—you must do unto others 
as you woukbthaf they should do unto you. These words contain 
the essence of all true ger^iemaulincss. To b^gcfnerous, wise, and 
brave, to be honest and g'ue, to treat old oge with respect, and 
yOutb with reverence, and women v4b eTiivaliout devotion, 
towards all to show the fine Iwbaviciur Uiat springs naturally 
from a self-denying spirit—this is to be a gentleman. 

Unquestionably the want of society, and'of the safeguard which 
society may bring with it, is an evil that requires considera¬ 
tion. Everybody Knows that hundreds of young lilen are an¬ 
nually withdrawn from the tranquillity and comparative fonewenee 
of their rural homes, where they have eiyoyed the iecurity ul 
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domestic happiness and the advaiitag| of {^rental aupenrisioi^ 
aitd thrown into the life-maelstcom or a great city, ez^ed to 
all its temptations, all its allurements and perils, with no helping 
hand ip guide them into, or prevent thev wandering from, the 
right path. 1 think that the risk attenamg this transplantation 
is not properly appreciated. The younn mind is naturally bold, 
ardent, and fond of new things^ so confident in itself tliatift will 
sometimes plunge into temptations in order to show how easily 
it can accomplisli a vieV^rv over them ; ^ind in the busy iitim of 
men and the innumcraVlo excitements of a great city the still 
small voice which miglit wani it of daliger speaks luftieard. Like 
the prince in tlie fairy tale, unfortunate youth sees only the false 
fruits and beguiling flow&rs of the wayside, and not the serpent 
that lurks among them. It is unnecessary to rci)cat an oft-told 
“ tale, or to dwell ui»on sad experiences which, from their very 
frequency, liave ceased to attract attention; but I would take 
occasion to prqf'cst against the doctrine lield by not a few public 
teaclicrs, and heard too often in the family circle, that “young 
^ men must sow their wild ^ats.” If the^ do, they must reap the 
'i harvest! For luy T>art, 1 hold it wise to believe that young men 
I should have no wild oats to sow. I have no patience with the 
cant that proclaims it an advantage for tjio j oimg soul to lose its 
bloom of innocence, and talks of the lessons gained by “ experi¬ 
ence,” as if a man need ]>Iuugo into a burning crater to convince 
*kimself that a volcano is active I 1 venture to tay that this teaching 
has been the ruin of many a fine nature and promising intellect; 
unc\ I confess my inability to understsftid how Christian fathers 
can consider it a benefit for their sons to have “seen the world." 


For what does this ineanl Simply that, instead of endoqvouring 
to fit theni'^ves to do their duty os Christian gentlemen, they 
have been liandling forbidden things, have sullied and besmirched 
their young hearts with the pudlutions of sensuality; that they 
have di^arilcd the ignorance which is youth's most cfTcctual 
protection. Vlicy have “seen the worhl," and, in seeing it, have 
grown ncciritomed to iniquities against which they at first 
revolted. They hav^i .“seen the w-orjd,” and,.in seeing'it, have 
forgotten the quiet mtbs in which they were once netfastoincd to 
tread. They have “seen the "world"and the god ttf*tln3 \yorld ; 
and, in seeing so m^ch, have grown dazed, benvildprcd, blinded, 
until they can no longer distinguish, the evil from the good. 
When it is'basd tliat^a y^ung man has “sowm his wild oats," bow 
often might it also b/* .<iaid timt ho has sowm w ith tliezft all his 
brigiitcst Itopes and purest aspirations, and sowm them in a soil 
which fan bring forth no other crop than one of tares I 
!l^ut IS it true that this perilous coursd of education, in which 
tho mind is mode to drink poisons, like Mithridates, in the hoim 
tliat they will eventually lose their efficacy, tends to manliness 
aud A courageous spirit) Biography, at ^ events, does nut 
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answer in the aiOl'matiwe. * It will bo admHto^ that Cromwell 
was, 9S Milton called him, a **fibief of men,** even by readers who 
liave inherited with their blood the old cavalier strain ; and the 
b^t of evidence proves that he had no such experience of the 
w'orld os h conveyed US the phrases I have quoted. After study¬ 
ing the law in Loudon, he married, while yet in his twenty-second 
year# the woman ho loved, and settlea down at Huntingdon, 

** doing the civic, industrial, and social duties in the common 
way.’* Milton himself—«and to tlTe strength and robustness of his 
character 1 need only allude—was so pure of life that his college 
companions^icknamed hiitj *^he hidy." Newton, Locke, Words¬ 
worth, llacon, Edmund Burke, William Pitt—soldier, statesman, 
philosopher, poet—to these no sow’ing 8f wild oats was necessary 
or possible. Let it not be supposed, then, that a vouth devoted to 
treasure,” to “ seeing the world,” Is a fit prelude to a manhood 
of energetic cfToii and heroic accomplishment. The stream tliat 
rises among mire and vffecds geiienilly stagnates fin a bog. If I 
turn to the life of such a man as Faraday, 1 find that his youth 
w tis spent, not in ** seeing the worUl,'%!9ut in patient solf'CUituro; 
that the leisure which reinaiiicd to him when iiis day’s duties were 
dune was devoted to the perusal of good books, or spent in hear¬ 
ing scientific lectures, or in atteiiclanco at the meetings of the City* 
Philusophical Society. * It may be said that Faraday’s humble 

f tcNiitioii savedliiiu from exposure to temptation, and that he never 
ell because he wasf never tried. Well, if I turn to the lives 
men born in the higher ranks of society, men famous for the work 
they have done in the cafnp or the council-chamber, to suclijineii* 
as Gladstone and Derby, or the fighting Najiicrs," 1 find no re¬ 
cord of their passing through any process of wild-oats-sowing ; 
and 1 think it will be af||p tlmt life ascends by a nafurul order of 
progression; that a lofty manhood is the crown and cunsiimina- 
tioii oLa fbuth of purity; tliilt an iil-s[)cnt and self-indulgent* 

} outh develops necessarily into a marred and clundod rt 4 nnhood— 
a manhood ot penitence and sufi'ering or of rcbellii^ or. 1 despair. 

To rescue young men from all that is inqdied i« tie terrible 
phrase "of “sowit^ their gvild oats,”«I knqw no surer or better 
means thaft social nitercourso. Admission to happy family circles, 
to homes Wlitch rejoice in domestic peace and afi'oetion, is usually 
a sufficient pyotcotioii. There are not many minds which willingly 
plunge into low pleasiiresMand wild oats are often sown reluctantly, 
and with deep inward pain and misgiving ii believe fhe majority 
of yoaftg*men, when they have made a false slqi^^would gladly 
retrace it if some kindly helping hand w'ere near. It is easy to talk 
of the Circcan cup, and the eagerness with which the intipcicating 
draught is drunk; but this pleasure-seeking Is wcarwwork after 
all, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the pursuit is kept 
tip only in a spirit of bravado or reckless melancholy, and with a 
hsithiug at the heart, a constant sinking of the soul, until, indcctl, 

0 
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consffience is finally deadened, and 'all perception of trutb and 
beauty lost Bbt tnb final collapse ana ruin does not coide until 
after much struggling towards better things; a struggle which 
would be successful if out of the cold dark ways of the world 0^6 
weary bufferer could pass into the light hnd warmth «of a well* 
ordered homa Broadly speaking, the young men of our great 
cities may be divided into two' classes: those whose early^'cars 
have been spent under religions and spiritualising influences, and 
those who enter upon their caruers with, no such happy itrepara* 
tion. Tor the former 6iass some kind of provision is made by 
Young Men’s Christian Associations', Ciiurch Guilds, Bible<classe^ 
and the like, and there is generally an eflbrt made, in connection 
with these, to secure a substitute for the home. What is wanted 
in this direction is not so much new machinery ns a more active 
and liberal use of that whicli is already in existenca A closer 
su])Grvi.sion should be exercised by our religious (teachers, a deeper 
sense of responsibility should be clierished by parents. If from 
))1ace to place our young ,mcn moved under the protection of a 
watchful and friendly eyeK 4 it would probtibly be found that, so 
far us the class we are speaking of is ccflicerned, the organisation 
of the Churches is wide enough to include them all, and liberal 
«enough to attract,thcm, always provided it isocareiully adapted to 
their actual wants and necessities. 

As for the less fortunate class, the young men whose early years 
^ve been p^sed, perhaps, in the shadow of* an unhappy home, 
or from various causes apart from the preservative power of 
religious impressions, it is difficult to<* determine what can or 
should bo done for them. The work of self-culture, honestly 
undertaken, will save a young man from''grosscr temptations; 
but it would (Vo well for him tbat he sho^ come under the higher 
kind of social influences. Much might Wdone in this direction 
iby our literary societies and insfiitutes, if they did Siot,^onfine 
themselves so exclusively to “lectures” and “ clasj^es.” “libraries” 
and “ reaaingiicoonis.” But there will still remain hundreds for 
whom Literacy Institutes have no attraction, whom Christian Asso¬ 
ciations repel; their rules and program^ines. admirable os tiiiey are 
for young men who have not strayed into the paths of^rror, ofler 
nothing congenial to lighter and more frivolous lAinila. vTlieyoung 
men who louime at the corners of our crowded tkoroi|ghfiires, who 
make night hideous* with loud snatches pf music-hall comic songs, 
who patronise, the low billiard room and the “ pleasure-garden,’ 
who invade c^r watering-places on Sundays and publiui^ holidays, 
and insult the ears of decent people with their vulgar blasphemy 
and prurient slang; the young men who boast of their knowledge 
of tho"v?ofTcl, that is, of the world of the public-house bar and the 
bcttfng cluV^ and the cheap dancing-room,—^what is to be done for 
them t They form a deadly canker ia the body politic; are as 
truly a dangerous class*' as the outlaws and pariahs whom we 
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nibjdct to the sopirrisicA oif our police, and are yrepaiing for ua, 
if 1 mistake not, national triali or alarming magnitude. 

But 1 pass on to consider the student—the young man whose 
aim and chief thought is self-culture—^in business. He has to 
earn his living by hi/daily work, and he does this, as lie does 
everything, with thoroughness. That is the primary condition of 
succeBsful work, whether bmin-^ork or hand-work: it must bo 
thorough. The labour may not be of a kind to engage our liking, 
and in that case we have to gainb twofo]4 victory over ourselves, 
and in propm-tion to the severity of tlie struggle will be the fulness 
of the rewara. The effort mafl& and repeated until victory is won, 
will strengthen our character ana give us a greater robustness of pur¬ 
pose. From a moral point of view tbe*niatter is simple enough ; 
we enter into a contract wdth our employer, and honour demands 
that we should fullil all its conditions. 1 have often been sur¬ 
prised at the la»ty whicli many young men permit themselves 
in this respect, at the fbliictauce with which tlfsy discharge an 
obvious duty, at the imperfec^jlild ekivenly way in which theii 
work is done. Apart altogotherfi^m the lo.s8 thdr employer thus 
sustains, tlie practice is most harmful; they tlieinselves are the 
greatest losers, for each failure of duty weakens the capacity to 
distinguish betwocnfrigjit and wrong and blunta the moral sensef 
It is a part of^self-culture to accustom one’s self to do whatever 
has to oe done as well as we can do it Look at the story of 
Frederick Perthes. ‘ At the age of (iftocn he apprenticed hiinsalf 
to a bookseller, lie was ill fed; his master was harsh even to 
cruelty: he was at duty^t seven in the morning, on his fe^t the^ 
■whole day until eight, with only an interval of half an hour for 
dinner at noonday. Tlluring the first winter his f^t were frost¬ 
bitten through standing upon the cold stones. Il#had a severe 
attack of dlness, and for nine long weeks he lay on his attic-bed 
undergo Kindly charge of Lis ma.ster*s daughter, a lovely child of 
twelve years old. “ Ail day long she sat, kuitting-nded!^-s in hand, 
by the invalid’s bedside, talking with him, consoling niinlster- 
ing. Upon the floor, among other old books, lay ailran.slation of 
Muratdri’s ‘Histegy of Itgly,’ and th« poor^irl, with never-failing 
kindness,fread through several of the ponderous quartos in the 
little dusl^attic." But the youth's courage never failed him; 
ho clun^ to ills duty with resolute perseveranpe ) he did his work 
thoroughly, and made himself acquainted with all its dotails. 
Lonrj as w;cre his hom-s of toil, lie aiidesUto t)i«n*for his own 
sake jfeflsling the German classics and cultivating liis literary 
faculty by efforts at translation and original composition; and so 
great was tJie satisfaction he thus derived, that he afterwards 
referred to tins jjeribd of ^ labour as “ happy yearn of earnest 
striving." In a similar spirit worked George iSoore * Engaged at 
a salary of thirty pounds a year in the shop of a London draper, 
ho put forth ali his energies to give his employer ** reasonable 
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service,^ though the monotony of th6*oc^upatiSa was ill suited to 
his active miiia. lie soon found. thatV coming fresh frdm the 
country, he laboured under many disadvantages. Comparing 
himselftwith tiie youn^ men his associates and fellow-workerst he 
j^rceived the deficiencies of his education'while his Cumberland 
dialect betrayed him. The first thing he did in the way of setf> 
culture was to put himself to s^ool at night after the hoi^ of 
employment were over, and m^ny an hour did he borrow from 
sleep m order to devote^ it to mental improvement At tlie end 
of eigiitoen montlis lie had acmiircd a considerable addition to his 

I irevious knowledge, and felt liimsdlf Sble to take his stand side 
>y side witli his competitors Commenting upon tliis, he says: 
“ Let no one rely on what' is termed luck. IJefiend upon it that 
the only luck is merit, and that no young man w’ill make his way 
' unless ho possesses knowledge, and exerts all his powers in tiie 
accomplishment of his objects.” Leaving the draper^ he obtained 
an engagement '^s traveller” forfirm wholesale lacc-dealci-s, 
and was sent into the Livcipouy|i|l Manchester district to collect 
orders and transact basiuo's. 'With suph energy did he work, 
with so much thoroughness, that he almost doubled the trails* 
actions of the firm, while he performed his journey.*' in a uiiicU 
Shorter time than any provJmis agent feiind pr/isible. His 
method of W’oik attracted tlie attention of another lace-dealing 
firm, and they showed their sense of iU value by'bfreriiig him a 
Jii.rtnersliip. He accepted it, and at tlie ago of twenty-three 
found himself in an indcpciideut position. Tiienccforth he worked 
“w'itli*still greater vigour. Hw usual “ day ” counted sixteen active 
hours, and as a rule ho was “uji” two nights in the week. He 
extended tlie opeiatioiis of the house in £11 directions, visiting 
with few cxccntioiLs every market-town in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Waies. Ho had his reward, and, soJ[ar os the 
thoroiighnass of his w'ork went, h(9 deserved it. % 

Observe^ I beseech you, that all groat men have keen thorough 
w’orkers. It t; IS a characteristic of Napoleon's battlas, at least of 
his earlier onys^ that they completely broke up the enemy’s force. 
The blow was aimed w>tb so hiuch skill £^id dcalt^witli so iinlch pre¬ 
cision that the efiect w’os irresistible. A great ayiiy w^ scattered 
before it like sniuko before a sudden hurricane. **ildctlie,” says 
one of the broihors..Ilare, “ has changed the piRtulofo of Arcld- 
medes, *Qive me a standing-place and I will move the world,* 
into the prdbept, *M.iko«good thy standing-place and move the 
world.' 'riiis is what ko did throughout his life. So, 1K>o*, was it 
that Luther moved the world; not by waiting for a favourable 
onportuyity, but by doing God’s will day by day, without thinking 
ow looking koyopd. We ought not to kifger in inaction untu 
lUucher conies up, but, the moment we catim sight of him in the 
distance, to rise and charga Hercules must go to Atlas and take 
his luoa off his shoulders perforce.” Goethe was a thorough 
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wnrlEcr; trhaterei* lie nid^rtook he comnmmafed with influita 
toil art) patience. Bence’the admirable jUnisb of Ais compositions, 
in all of which the conscientious artist is plainly visible. 'I'lie 
Greeks were^iorough workers; deitv or pipkin, it was wrought 
up to the highest i(i€al of use or benuty of which they wore 
capaltle. Therefore it is that to this dny we value more liiahly 
the ^^ent of an arm or leg an antique statuo than a wiiole 
array of fairies and nymphs Tresh from tlio studio of a modern 
artist ^ho has not leaniim the Oeek secret of thoroughness. It 
is told of Michael Angelo, who inhei‘i^Ad tlio old classic spirit, 
that lie devfted sixteen hdtiraaout of the twonty-four to the study 
and practice of his art; that lie frequently rose at midnight to 
resume the occupations of tlie day, Ibo ^ight by w'liich ho handled 
his mallet and cliisol proceeding from a bit of candle fixed lo the 
top of his pasteboard cap. Emerson, in his “J'hifflish Traits,” 
dwells with emphasis on the working powers of leading English¬ 
men. He is delighted«vith their conscuntiousiindustry. The 
business of the House of Commits, h^sayS; is conducted by a few 
persons, but these are hard workers. “ 'I’heir colleagues and rivals 
carry Hansard in thmr libads. The nigh civil and legal offices are 
not bods of ease, but posts wliicb exact frightful amounts of mental 
labour. Many of tiiio great leaders, like Pitt« Canning, Castle^ 
reagh, Homilly, are soon worked to death. Ulicy are excellent 
judges in Engmnd of a good worker, and w'lien they find one like 
Clarendon, Sir Philip Warwick, Sir William Coventry, Ashlqf.q 
Purke, Thurlow, Mansfield, Pitt, Plldon, Feel, or Kusscil, there is 
nothing too CTeat or too high for him.” * 

If thorougliness be a primary condition of good work, Order- 
linest is scarcely of inferior importance, nor, in truth, can thor¬ 
oughness be achieved without it. There is notliiig the young 
student needs more fully to understand than the ojiparently 
obviou^fdAt that ho can do oiely one thing at a time u it is to 
be^done w'oll, and that he must do first the work tli< t is tno.st 
^ontiaL ^ In other xyords, he must map out his wogk bciore enter¬ 
ing upon it. distinguishing those portions which are urgent from 
those whicli may be con^ipniently doferrpclp and allowing longer 
time and veater labour to the portions which are most difficult. 
Method sAcret of successful work; and J strongly advise 
the reader draw up daily a brief scheme of ^work, with suitable 
provision for rest ana rect^eation. 1 do not say that this scheme 
IS to be os unchangeable as the laws of Hie Mcd(^ avA Persians— 
it is unwise to put one’s self in fetters—it will prove a useful 
guide for the due regulation of time and prevent considerable 
W'aste. When a young man sees how short, in reality, is the time 
available for self-improvemont, he will be all the inore tfnwUling 
to fritter away any of it upon unnecessary or injunous amuso- 
ments. Most young men are required to give up to their em¬ 
ployers a working day of nine hours, say from nine to six; and if 
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tlicir emplojrme^t be sedentary, they allo^ at least one bocY 
daily for physical exercise. Thus ten hours are disposed of f sleep, 
devotional exercises, and personal duties will occupy nine; and 
one hoi^r beinj? reserved for the morning and evening meal, onjy 
four remain for stud^ and recreation. Foiif hours a day, however, 
properly utilised, will enable an earnest student to accomplish 
a sure and steady progress; but ?t is evident that he cannot ^ord 
to waste time in considering what sliould be done next work 
must bo carefully planned, so that he may pass from one branch of 
it to another witliout dcia£\ This principle of orderliness he must 
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will bo that his various duties will present no harassing difliculties, 
will cause no disturbance bf thought or temper. He will be free 
from tljat feeling of worry which haunts the unmethodical. The 
machine null movo on easily and noiselessly, because there will be 
no fiiction. A stranger introduced for the first Kmo to one of our 
great railway tetminuses will for the mofticnt receive an impres¬ 
sion of startling coiifiisiom and disorder; and os ho sees trains 
running this way and thafc, some with gopds, some with pas¬ 
sengers, and some with empty carriages', ho will conceive it im¬ 
possible to avoid a terrible catastrophe; but os be deliberately 
iurveys the scene,'order springs out of the apparent chaos, and he 
discovers that each train has its sopamte bne of rails, its difreront 
destination, its fixed times of departure and arrival, and even its 
fiiescribcd rate of speed. 'Diat is, he secs that the whole is 
governed and directed according to a pre-arranged system, and 
'nothing left to **chance.” And then w is able to understand 
why every person engaged in what seemed to him a hopeless and 
dangerous ta^ goes about his work with sd much calmness and 
equanimity:'it is the result of tlio admirable order tliat prevails, 
and that inspires a feeling of perfect confidence. Sir Henry Taylor 
observes, that the excitement and Hurry of sjurits oedhsif'ped by 
a sense of,^urgcncy in affairs, and by too quick and versatile 
apprehension their importance—comprehending in the feel¬ 
ings more matters at a time than can be entertained by the judg¬ 
ment—ai-o obviated by^such Vin habituali^oferen^ to order ks shall 
make it paramount to all considemtions but those of tli 0 most im¬ 
perious character. ** Calmness is of the very essence o< order; and 
]f calmness be given, order may easily bo superinduced; and if 
onler be given, it will almost of ncccssitv govern or supersede 
current excitements laid produce calmness.” 

If the orderliness I recommend be rigidly observed, it nocessarily 
follows that everything will be done at the right time. It is as un¬ 
wise to 1 ^ too early as it is to be too late; in either case time is 
lost»arrang<pneuts are disturbed, and a senke of uncertainty and 
irregularity superinduced. A young man who was soliciting a 
favour from a French minister was told to wait upon him next 
day at ten o'clock. Resolved to take time by the forelock^ he 
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reached the stateAnan’el r&idence at haif'past nine, obtained 
admisHon to his presence* snrpjised him in that stale (^i dishabille 
in which no man likes to bo seen except by his vaht, and was 
aimrily dismissed with tlie reproof that only a fool was jerer in 
a hurry I Not only ftreat statesmen, but great eniplcwers of 
labour, and, indeed, all men who have much to do and much 
to tlank of, insist upon a strict attention to minutes as well os to 
houra.^ If they have to see A. at ten or B. at eleven, it is well 
that R should be “ up to timel)Ut it i^ neither to their advan* 
tage nor to B.’s that ho should break in^pon the hour allotted to 
A. I have Bften wondered atstbe extravagjince of fidgety and un¬ 
methodical people who make frequent journeys, and insist upon 
being “ready,”as they call it, half an hcair or more before they can 
possibly start These are the people who hang about railway sta¬ 
tions and steamboat piers, never in time, and always in the way. 
Nothing is mor» injurious to the quality of a nmrrs work tlian 
hurry; and if he waste^too much time upon a sfiglo detail of it, 
he will have loss time than he ouglit have for the other details. 
An aiicctloto related of Talleyrand illujf,tratcs that ingenious states¬ 
man’s dislike to being lidrried. lie had drawn up a statement of 
his religious belief, which on the day of his death was to bo sent 
to the I’upe. On tin day before he died, his frij^nds supposed hin» 
to bo at Ins lust gasp, aifa asked him whctlier the confession should 
be despatched? Ills reply was addressed to the Duclicsso de Diiio, 
and has been thus recoraed ;—“ Attendez jiisqu’k demain. Toi^» 
nia vie je me suis fait line regie de ue jamais mo pressor, ct j’ai 
toujours k temps.” (** Wait till to-morrow. All my life l^haye^ 
made it a rule never to be in a hurry, and I have always been in 
t imc.”) It may bo viily true^ as tlio poet of the “ N ight Thoughts ” 
nuts it, tliat “ nrocrastination is the thief of tiirJ;” but so is 
“ hurry and tlie wise man will disappoint both of these danger¬ 
ous by a careful econ#my and strict divi.sion of his time. 

<^ttiod—orderliness—that is the true secret “ Lot ar things bo 
done decently and in order:"— * 


.... “ .So work the honcy-}ipe«, 

* CrcAtures^hat by a rule iu ^'^i^ure tench* 

A The att uf order to a peopled kingdom." 

The yoimj mail who has to work for his living must not only bo 
thorough a»d orderly, but Contented. Do n^t misunderstand me, 
1 do not mean that he is*to m.ake no effort to rise ; that lie is not 
to employ his energies and abilities in lipneit effort tf» lift himself 
into a liigher position ; but that he is to d«) his work, wiiatevcr it 
may be. without any affectation of being above it It is a common 
error ot the young men of the present day to affect kind of 
superiority. You w5uld think they have been bvn with kid 
cloves on their hands as well as silver spoons in tfleir mouths! 
Their lordly and supercilious air of indincrcncc to their calling, 
however amusing from one point of view, Ls sulKciently painful 
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irom anotitcr; for it itidio^tes a grare itWl dcBclen^ey. It tbowa 
that their hearf ia not in their w^rk: that they hate fonfitied no 
clear conception of the law of ^uty; that they ao not understand 
the priticijplefl of honesty and honour. The task we nudortahe^ 
whatoTer )t$ naturei we are bound to exeedte to the best of our 
ability; and, aa Whewell says, that we wgU to do ii is of itsdf a 
sufficient and ultimate answer to the questions io% we should do 
it % how we are (Migtd to do it ? Carlyle has long preached to 
us the dignity of worl^, the sacredness of honest labour; thrt 
what a man should consider is, not what f ind of work he has to 
do, but Iww he does it Uis voice, Lo\Vbver, has been' like that of 
one preaching in tlio wilderness. **Two men I honour,” lie says, 
and no third. I'irst, thfo toihwom craftsman that with earth- 
made implements laboriously conquers the earth and makes her 
man’s Venerable to me is the hard hand, crooked, coarse, wliereiu 
notwithstanding lies a cunning virtue, indefoatibly royal, as of 
the sceptre of tUs ])Ianet Venerable, to^, is the nigged face, all 
wcather-tmincd, be-&oiled, with its rude intelligence ; for it is the 
face of a man living man1ik^ . . . Toil on, toil on; iliOM art in 
thy duty, be out of it who may : thou tdilest for the altogether 
Indispensable, for daily bread. A second man I honour, and still 
more liighly: himowlio is seen toiling for the spiritually indispens¬ 
able ; not daily bread, but the bread of life. . . . These two, m 
all their deCTees, I honour ; all else is chaff and dust, which let 
wind blow whither it listeth. Unspeakably touching is it, 
however, when I find both dignities united, and he that must 
**toil outwardly for the lowest of man’s wants is also toiling iii- 
wardV for the highest” We may see an example of this com¬ 
bined life in the geologist Hugh Miller, a ^nan not without his 
failing, and ^t so groat a man os injudicious friends have sought 
to make him out, but a true iu.irt, nevertliolass, and one who was 
never above bis work. He labouted hard as a stone-lhiiwyn ; at 
one time figging in a quarry, where he stood aiikle-deep i* 
water; at another, building ^dykes,” exposed to the fury of 
wind and rain. “How these poor hands of mine,” he writes, 
“ kmmt and tot nt njgbt at. this time as if tpi unhappy heart 
had been stationed in every finger 1 and what cold chirs used to 
run, sudden as electric shocks, through the feverssnr frame! ” 
But no mnnnur esc^anod his lips, and such leisure, os he had 
he assiduonsly devoted to self-improvement. He was deteimined 
to be a good workman^ and expert at “ hewing” as to 

elidt from his fellows ^pressions of wonder and prafsei ‘Meet¬ 
ing with young men like-minded aa himself* he fonned a mutual 
improvement society, whose members edito manuscript maga* 
sines, coffipoaed essay^ and eorros|ionded writh one another wh^ 
cirAimstances brongiit about their separation. 'Thns did he com- 
binis in himself those two chaitetors of labour witicli Carlyle 
rightly honour^ andi while toiling with all hit might and main 
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to wlii^ tbe ** luen eboi^ lisa m^ork * is for e^or e atmoger. Writ¬ 
ing to a friend be eaya t—** Do )o<dc ronndi jnat for one minnte, 
ana aee tbe aort of pl^ce in whicb a man can be bappjS The 
ann is looking in at ns tbrongk the holes in the roof, speckling 
the floor vritu bright patches till Jit resembles a piece of calico. 
Thert^re two windows in the apartment, one of tliem filled up 
with rarf and atones, the other occupied by an old unglaxed frame. 
The Are is placed agiunst the rough uiiplartered gable, into which 
we have stsn^ a pin for avspcnding our pot oTor it. the smoke 
finding its wav out through tue^oles of the root and the windows. 
Our meal'sack hongs by a rope from one of the raflori, at tlie 
height of a man’s head from the floor—our only means of preserving 
it from our thievish cohabitants tlio rats. As for our furniture, 
it is altogether admirable. The two large stones are the steadiest 
seats 1 ever sat oh, though perlians a little jK)n(l^rous when we 
have occasion to shift tliom; and the bod, which, |uuy observe, is 
I>erfoct]y uniqna It is formed of a paf^ of the ministers harrows 
with the spikes turned down, and co\e/od with an old door and a 
bunch of straw. And as for culinary utensils, yonder is a wooden 
rog, and here a pot. ^We are a little extravagant, to bo sure, in 
our household expons^, for times are somewhat haid ; but, meal 
and salt and every other item included, none of us have yet eX' 
cee'ded half-a-crovn ner week. You may now boast, like a true 
scholar who looks only at the past, of Diogenes and his tub, and' 
the comforts of philosophy'’ 

It is owing, I believe, To this contented ness with their wdrk, 
this feeling tliat there ^ no shame in honest labour, that Scotch¬ 
men rise BO much more rn))idly than JCnglishmon. Wl|ile a young 
Ihigltshman — 1 speak, of course, of the middle (lass —waits, 
hlicnwberj^c^ for '‘something turn up,” something which will 
not disgi^f^ him socially m the eyes of himself and his ct nals, the 
vdtfng iScotcliinnii takes whatever comes to hand, and w^oos hia 
best w'ith it, and makes the most of it, and goes onnrum atep to 
step, gaining experience and knowledge of tlio wot Id %nd proving 
himself worthy of oenfidcm^ and of b^tertlllngB. lie is moving 
forwaid wlj|e tha Knglishman stands still. Ho will begin, u 
need bOi at nifl lowest rung of the ladder, and think it no shame if 
his friends sceehim there; will think it an inAnitely deeper and 
nKvee lasting shame to bo seen doing nothing And, wj||atever tlie 



curse of English social life is the supposed necessity that exists for ' 
** keeping up appearancesa necessity connected withthe young 
middie-class l^gbshntan’s superiority to his work. Ue mighi 

E itii repute and oumpeteiu^ periiaps, and the satisfaction thal 
ei in all work honestly do« 0 > as a wood carver, a luoolder^ a 
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bookbinder, shiptrngbt ; but he ftjinks *it more ge^^teel to 
alave as a clerk upon two pounds a week Or less, and slaves accord¬ 
ingly ; not oiuy liis body, but his mind; for the monotony of copy¬ 
ing tetters and adding up figures tells su^ly if shiwly on a man’s 
intellectual energies, and takes all that is good and genuine out of 
them. Tlie low estimation placed upon skilled manual labour in a 
country which owes so much to its industrial resources has tlways 
puzzled me. Why should a li^T^or’s clerk or a merchanlre clerk 
think himself “above* an engineer? As a matter of fact, the 
“ Jjcad-work ” of the latter is more ditljpult than that^f the former, 
and demands greater power of thoifglit. Why is it more “ respect¬ 
able ” to stain your hands with ink tlian to bronze them with usage 
of hammer and chisel 1 ?t may be argued that the clerk’s associates 
will bo of a different class. Granted; but will they be young men 
of purer morality and higher capacity ? I doubt it The music- 
hall audiences nro to a largo extent composed 8f clerks and their 
friends, and, ifVe may judge from the dfitertainineiit provided for 
them and applauded by tlfani, their iiitelligenco must bo of a sufli- 
ciently low order. You ^n\\ meet in 4 jiigineers’ workshops and 
similar arenas of skilled labour with more knowledge, culture, and 
ability than in tlio majority of counting-houses and lawyers’ 
* offices, and you will find there a greater tipsift to live worthily and 
strive honourably. I venture, therefore, to advise my younger 
^readers to take the work that lies nearest to tlicir hands, always 
fkrovidod it bo work which they may reasonably calculate on doing 
efficiently; and, wdiatever it bo, to ennoble it by their diligence 
and taste and skill. Wiien a noblemaii of France complained to 
the Regent Duke of Orleans of the disgrac^ that would bo inflicted 
on his lamiW by tlio lianging of a kinsman condemned for a brutal 
murder, thoRcgcnt replied “TJie crime, and not the punish¬ 
ment, is the shame.” And so, believe mo, it is not t]|Q \vork tha^ 
degrades, but the spirit in which* It is executed. Sliopfffltn, clerk, 
or artisan, it lies in vour own power to dignify your calJin^f^y 
“plain livin^nd high thinking ; ” accepting it cheerfully as your 
proper vocr(5-ion, ami carirm nothing for the light in \^hich the 
world regards it; cai'ing only that you thall dolour duty in it, and 
so ^ivo peace and coutoiitmciit to your conscience, wjule silently 
fitting yourself, by the assiduous pursuit of knouiti^e. to strike 
into another and loftier path when the opportunity*is clearly X)re- 
sented to yon. • 

Into yoOT busine^ relations it were well tlmt you should also 
introduce a spirit of Ik'baniiy; that you should carry infd them that 
courtesy, those fine anT^fnal manners, which I am supposing you 
to cultivate at home and in society. How much more easily the 
whpels of |ife would move if we all of us* agreed to do what we 
could to lessen their friction, to clear out of the way every dbstacle 
to the working of the machinery \* And business will be despatched 
with greater pleosantacss ana facility if those coticemed in its 
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▼arioni operations '^ould fnalce use of the **oil of ^politeness.*’ A 
man mav be a clerk or an artisan and yet a centleman, exhibiting 
in his relations towards his associates, his em^o^'ers, all with whom 
he. conies in contact, thcee graces of manner which spring from 
a cultivated mind ana a generous heart. The great Earl of 
Chatham, in writing to his son, the future statesman, spealu of 
politMess as " benevolence in triffbs," or **tlie preference of others 
to ou^lves in little, daily, hourly;occurronces in the commerce of 
life.” This is just tlie politeness that wc^ild lend a now interest 
and chann to a young man’s week-day avocations. In the oflice 
or the worksQop iiis example wduld quickly tell, and many disputes, 
in which the feeble now are easily wronged by tlie strong, woula 
be averted. “True politeness,” says (Chatham, ^‘is a perpetual 
attention—by habit it grows easy and natural to us—to the little 
wants of those we are with, by which we either prevent or remove 
them. Howing, ecrenionious formal compliment^ stiflT civilities, 
will never be politeness^ that must bo easy, natiiral, unstudied, 
manly, noble. And what will give this but a mind benevolent 
and perpetually attentive to exert Miat amiable disiiosition in 
trifles towards all you converse and live witJi ? ” Everybody grate¬ 
fully feels and acKnowledgcs the charm of urbanity. 1 was once 
in a Government oflite jvucre a poor delicate woman was waiting ‘ 
for some routi^ busine^ to be transacted. She had apparently 
walked a considerable distance, and there was that about her face^ 
and figure which [lainfully suggested bitter experiences of povert/l 
{She stood and waited, nale, weary, and exhausted, while the clerks 
reclin&d on comfortnoie bhairs, and, after the manner of young 
oihcials, showed ro disposition to expedite the matter in which she 
W’as interested. Ncitner chair nor stool for the convenience of 
strangers was visible, and 1 was debating in my mind^iow 1 could 
come to her assistance, when one of the youngest clerks suddenly 
rose, something like a blush, carried his chair across the 

rc«ui to a point near the Arc, and courteously invited the iioor lady 
to avail herself of it Then he returned to liis delk. iiis com¬ 
panions, 1 observed, sliou ed a disposition to appla\id4iim, having 
the sensb to admirg a courteous action*t]iougii not the* readiness to 
perform oik ; aiuj I was struck by the eagerness they all at once 
displayed A %ttend to the business they had previously treated 
witii so inuch^’ndiflfcrence. Such is the influense of good manners ( 
A story w’ent the round of the papers recently to the effect that 
a Rtat^mn-master (I think) or railway-pouter feceivetl a most un¬ 
expected legacy, a very large amount^ from an old lady who, some 
years before, he bad chanced to gratify bv some small act of polite¬ 
ness. 1 do not advise my reauei's to look for any such reward. 
Let it be enough for them to enjoy the pleasure that lips in every 
touch and stroke of cour^y, the pleasure that natiira]ly flows 
from the performance of % kindly action or the utterance of a 
kindly word. I will not say with Emeison that could better 
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eiit with one w1^ did not respect the truth or the laws thamwith a 
slovenly and unpresentable persoif;** but I will admit that fine 
manners make citizenship and truth much more attractive. The 
good and bud of inaniiers has been defined as that which helps 
or hinders fellowship. As fellom'ship facilitates the working of 
business relations, we may see, •then, the practical importance of 
urbanity in the counting-house and the wareroom, the and 
the work&hop. • ^ 
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^UAKACTER. 


Ill HENRY TAYLOR is rigkf, I think, in his suggef. 
tion, which, indeed, is not a novel one, that hunmity 
is the true mother and nurse of independence; ana 
that piide, which is so often sui>t)ased to stand to 
it in that rcloAion, is, in reality^ the- Jtepinothcr, by 
whom is wrought—*«o^vrca/i6^<s oaiw—i|a rum and very destruc¬ 
tion. Rut whether he be correct in h|^ genetilogy or not, I sup¬ 
pose that most people vTili be of opinion that a certain inde¬ 


may snnng irom numiiicy aione, out no man wuo scejcs to live 
worthily can dispense with the quality that makes him self-reliant, 
totus in se ipao^ that teaches and strengthens him to stand upon liii^ 
feet It is very desirable that a .young man should always re- 
uiember how little he knows, how far below his own standard he 
inevitably falls, how greatly his desires and aspirations exceed uis 
a 1 tiiiiimeiitsshould akvays remember the reverence clue to his 
elders and superiors, and the courtesy due to his eqiiils and in¬ 
feriors, for so much is necessary to self-respect. It is well for him 
to bear ii;^.*ind tiie saying of Jetemy Taylor, that all the world, 
all^liat we are and all that wo have, our bodies and our souR our 
actions and our suijeriugs, pur conditions at hoine,|iui dbeioents 
abroad, our many sins and our seldom virtues, are so \ny argu¬ 
ments to€nako our souls d^wll low in the depp valley of humility. 
Humility, hQwerer,^itst lun be confounded with that liurnbloncss 
which leadsb |iian*to depend almost helplessly on the opinions of 
others, whicu cripples Ills will and deadens his jperceptions, winch 
holds uim bact: when he should move forward,Vncl prevents him 
from arriving at any prompt or opportune decision. Theioft-quoted 
liueK of tii^Elizabethan poet contain a tnTt^,which every disciple 
of self-culture must take as his w'atchword in the battle of life 

** jfkn is his own star, and the soul that can 
Header on^honeit and a perfect man. 

Commands all licht, all ioOuence, all fate,— 

Nothing to him falls early or too late. 

Our acts oar judgments are, or good or ill. 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.'* 
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Hamlet must answer for himself; Horatio cannot answer (pr him. 
By binisoif he must confront his riaitor from the ** other world 
no friend, however ioyalj can bear his responsibility or work out 
his mission. We may listen with due d^erence to the voice* of 
experience, and accept with gratitude the counsels or monitions 


judgment 


youth who alnray 


George Herbert has described it exactly:— 


arrogance of temper. 


''Pitch thy beharioar low, thy projecti high. 
So alialt thou humlile anil miiguaiiimnua be. 






fiShoots higher much thau he |hat means a tree. 


A Homan politician, whtn captured by traitors, was tauntinp:1y 
asked:—“ Where is thv str(5ngliold now I” Placing his hand upon 
his heart, he answeredHere! ” And this must be the strong- 
j bold of every seeker after knowledge. I am sure that no good 
work in the way of self-culture will be ^oilb by young men who 
accustom themselves to lean upon others, who ar^ always finding 
. new leaders, and professing themselves disciples of new Gama- 
lEiels. They mnst learn to think their own thoughts, to form their 
own opinions, valuing authority justly, but not submitting to it 
slalishly. Much of the ]) 0 })ularity winch to this day clings about 
Dr. Johnson, and renders him so familiar a figure in our literature, 
is due to bu sturdy independence, the bolfl self-reliant manliness 
of his cliaractcr; and one must often feel, when studying the life 
of his friend and contemporary. Goldsmith, that it the want 
of this independence, this manliness, which involved ilwi in con¬ 
tinual suffering and hurried hini to a premature grave. "Every 
one,” writes Vhierrv, tlic historian, make his own destiny, 
everv one djnploy his life nobly. This is what I have done, and 
would do again if I had to 1^commcn(» m v caiijper: I woifid choose 
that which has brought uie where 1 am.” Call it i^epcndence, 
self-reliance, self-help, w'hat you will; the spirit 1 sfieuk of is that 
which distinguishsa the man from the slave. It is t^e spirit w’hich 
made Colyimbus the discoverer of tlie New World; Luther the 
author of tllh Qerrflan ARoformation. It is the spirit that glowed 
in the great Refornftir’s heart when he replied to the ihcssenger 
who half-warned, half-threatened him not to visit Worms" Go, 
tell thy master that were theiw as many devds in Worms as 
there arefkiles upon its roof^ I would enler it” It is the spirit 
thflt embmdened iEschylus, in the confidence of genius, to say of 
his tragedy, " The Seven a^iiist Thebes,” that he who belield it 
must needs become a bera It is the spirit that strengthens a 
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nan tn live labohcns days and bear the storms,of poverty iti 
order toat he may gain some small po^oti at least uf the ample 
treasures of kiiowlcdga it is the spirit tliat nerves us to resist 
temptation, to trample ii under our feet, to repel the wicked eug- 
gestioii, to love and defmid the pure. It is the spirit that hi the 
workshop keeps a young man temperate ati4 true, in spite of the 
example and solicitations of men who, having forfeited their own 
self-reS)|oct, are intent upon di'agg;Jiig others down into the ^me 
slough of despond. It is the spirit that ennobled the loneliness 
of the great J3cethoven, a^d found expression in bis favourite 
saving :—barriers are notf erected which can say to aspiriit^ 
talents and industry, ^'Ilius far and no farther.'" It U the spirit 
which has raised the poor out of their |ft)verty and tho ignorant 
out of their abasement, which has opened up a career to industry 
and dilimice. It is the spirit which makes eloquent the maxim 
en^ve^on the oM warrior’s sword :—“ A way I \|ill find or u’ill 
make." It is the spirit v^iich fired Clive, ignoring the advice of 
his lieutenants, to throw his handful c(f Europeans and Sepoys 
against the hosts of tho lipngalis and win the blatile of Plassey, 
It is the spirit which animated Palissy the potter in his long and 
painful search for the secret of the enamelled ware. It is the 
spirit wliich lifts a infti a|>ove the cominon herd, ^ves him a pur¬ 
pose and an aimjin life, and constitutes him a centre of wholesome 
and elevating influences; as was said of Sir Philip Sidney, that 
“ his wit and understanding leant upon his heart, to make himself^ 
and others, not in word or opinion, but in life and action, good 
and great.” It is^the spiilt tJiat conlirincd the ener^ of Sebtt 
when, in his middle ago he refused tho assistance of liis friends 
towards the reduction of Lis crushing liabilities, andjsat down, 
wiiJi no other help than his genius and his courage, to'clear them 
by his own^ertions. Says Ueorge Wither 

“ Whether thnilled or cxilcti, 

Whutiier poor or nch tliuu be, 

‘>Vhethcr pruipcd or revilt'il, 

Nut a rush it is to llicc :• 

TLiapnor that^liy rest duth win*thee, 

Bu| tbe mixul that is withia tbee,” 

These lines baeathe the true spirit of indcp<A^ence, which is, 
indeed, to be a moral and rutcllectual power, unfettered by cir¬ 
cumstances and disregardful of material condnious. * The young 
student win? does his work thoroughly and hiAiostly, who feeds liia 
miiid with the contemplation of wise thoughts and noble actions, 
who is conscious of aspirations after an ideal truth and beauty, 
who helps as best be caii to diminish the vast mass tif human 
suffering, who struggles persistently towards the light, who nobly 
scorns the solicitations of worldly pleasure, who holds himself 
free to weigh iho worth of eveiytmug that is set before him, who 
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cbcris))cs in Lcart a doep revGfeil») foi*woman, vho atirlvei 
after kuo^vleoge and M'isdom ineitli a ceaseless enaeavdiiry and 
vrho, knowing Uod^ daily lifts up hands of prayer both for himself 
and those wiio coil him friend, he it is whom I would call hide* 
]tendcnt. He can go his way, leaning on tio man's arm, borrowing 
staff or crutch from none, and ^ 

** Acting the law he Uves by withuat fear !" * 

I have somewhere read that every one ought to study in a triple 
book: in the book of €reation, tha^ he may find God; in the 
book of Conscience, that he ma/kiiow himself j in the book of 
Scripture, that be may love liis neighbour. It is by so studying 
that lie will develop that noble spirit of independence W'hicli is a 
man’s best liope and faith and consolation. 

But if it be well for a young man to preserve his indeiiendcnce, 
it is better th|^ he should always and in all citcuinstanbes prove 
himself chivalrous. 1 want to see hiin'defyiim wrong and resist¬ 
ing opprcs.sion ; 1 want ta see liiiii thinking of others rather than 
himself; 1 want to see liiim brave in, the presence of moral as 
well as of ph 3 'sical danger ; I want to see him possessed with the 
, spirit of Self-Sacrifice. Not long ago I came upon a story, a true 
story, w'hicli nuJvcd me almost to tears. , “ hill the Banker” wae a 
poor navvj', whoso work, when lie was engaged in^the coiir^truction 
- ^of railway emUankments, lay amoiigst tlie ‘‘tip ” Waggons. At the 
'time to wliicli my narnitive refers, lie was “ tiji-man ” over a shaft 
in one of tlie many tunnels found iicce.ssary on the Manchester 
nn'd Leeds Builway. TIjU shaft about 4 wo hundred feet 
dcc]), with sides and bottom of solid rock. His duty was to raise 
the trucki^llcd below, and run them to Uie top, returning tlioiu 
empty to fiis mates at bottom. If a chain broke away, or a great 
Iwulder slipped off a truck. Bill had to shout, “ Waur out! ” and 
the miners below crept farther into their “ drives," ttft»wing thp 
(lansiereus article to come down harmlessly. One unhappy day, 
Bilfa foot slipped hopelessly, and he knew that he mu.st bo 
liurled fidin side to side of tlie narrow shaft, until ho lay, a 
crushed at tll^ <bottbm. But Lis inat^s 1 If ho’screamed, 
the unusual noUe would call them all out together to ascertain 
the cau.se. Never losing his pr^ence of mind, (lie gave the 
usual signal with%in unfaTfcring voice. “ Waur out ^low! ” And 
his mates^Iicard in their safe retreat the dreadful thud, thud, and 
final crash ^of th£ii tme herd% mangled remains. “Bill the 
Banker,” to my miud, was as truly a model of chivalry as the 
most fiimous knight who ever set lance in re.st or shook his 
plumes in the stress of battle. That noble contempt for self, 
tha^gentlfous thought for others which ho so finely exemplified, 
lies at the bottom of all real chivalry. We may have no oppor¬ 
tunity of exhibiting it on so terribly grand a scale os he did, but we 
cun never lack occasions for its exercise at home, ox in society, or 
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in our work^y airooatid^ntfi if Ita tmputso ikrob iii our heart 
Take anothor ilfustration of the way in which it shows itself from 
the annals of tlie Knights of St Jran. At one time during their 
residence in Bhodes, the island was infested by a monster—it is 
udt'notf. known whether it was some huge cro^ilo or python— 
which hod made many victims. Several knights had attempted 
its destruction, but as all had perished, the Grand Master com- 
manm^ that the grisly creature should be let alone. To one 
youn^knight this order was very grievous, as he longed to kill 
tho inoiister which had caused the loss of so many lives, ond 
ho|)cd tlicreh]r to gain great fayonr. So*secrctly he made a model 
of it, and trained two young inastifls to fly at the belly, which 
was known to be unprptected by scajes, while he mounted his 
war-horso and accustomed it to the sight of the strange and laidly 
foe. His preparations completed, ho rode out towards the haunt 
of tho sdra^on, when it made its appearance, sot his brave 


victory was known, the pcotue of ll^odos went forth to do him 
honour, and conducted liim in triumph to the Grand Master’s 
paliice. But there his reception was of the coldest. The Grand 
Master, turning upon him a grave brow and stern e^'e, demanded* 
of him what was tho first duty of a Christian Knight Helim, 
with his cheek aflame, murmured, “Obedience." The Grand 
Master proceeded to do justice to the ndniirabio courage of his ^ 
achievement, but declared that by disobeyin'^ his command he 
had bred a deadlier foe Ahnn his hand had killed—the spirit of < 






Schiller. • 

Thus, then, we perceive that, besides self-sacrifice^fchivalry in¬ 
volves Obedience; and of all tho virtues, this, perhaps, is the one 
that youj^linds it most irksome»to cultivate. It is so natural for 
list.to own way, and to believe that our own way is 

tlie best; and tho temptation is particularly stron# in our 
first joy and rapture at the acquisition of knowledge, ire fail to 
see hoi« little we really ^ow, and Slunk purselv^ for a time, 
infinitely wiser thfti those about or above us, carrying our heads 
aloft in intoxication of vanity. The iUusiDii does not 

last long, perhaps; and soinetimes w'e are wakened from it rudely 
and painfull)'. ^ And tiierefore the lesson shoirLd*be early learned, 
that the crown is only for Diim first bea^ the yrass, that he 
who liopqp to wield command first jyactise to obey. The 
revolt against authority in which some young students so eagerly 
join is too often bas^ on inadequate grounds, and eventually 
covers the insurgents with the opprobrium of defeat ^ In*science 
and art, as in religion and moral^ it is true wisdom te hear con¬ 
tentedly the part of the patient inquirer and humble student, 
until accumulated knowledge, and thought, and experience give ua 
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tlie right to question oonclusions which We deiiire to bo answered, 
and to reject theories which do ^ot appear warranted facts. 
The independence of which I have previously spoken is com¬ 
patible with ttiis reasonable and prudent submission. The soldier 
who brbaks his oatli of allegiance we do nOt call indcnendent, But 
luutinous. Nor does a man sign away his individual liberty, his 
freedom of action and will, because he undertakes to pay g due 
re^rd to established order. ^ ^ 

Chivalrousness necessarily reckons Courage among its elements; 
not simply that physical pravery wliich most men inherit^—whicli, 
indeed, seems a constitutional qualtfica^iion,--but thdt; higher ana 
purer form which we distinguish as Moral Courage, “ the holy 
and humble elevation of die heart,’* os St Bernara calls it In 
the daily work of life this courage is often severely tried. It is 
so much easier at times to say the thing that is pleasant than that 
which is true: so much easier to excuse ourselv^ for neg’.ectinga 
duty than to dili>chargo it; so much easier to yield to a temptatiou 
than to resist it How frequently we can find a plausible reason 
ior advancing ourselves at the expense of our neighbour! We 
can accuse him of want of energy, of no! knowing his business, of 
indifference to his own interests; never reproaching ourselves for 
'* greed, and injustice, and inordinate ambition. No; it is not every 
Turner who will darken his own picture that it may not take the 
light out of Hawrenco's. The moral courage tlnft will do right 
far the sake of right is a rarer virtue than w'o are apt to suppose. 
It means patience under wrong, self-control under provocation, 
* calmness in adversity, and moderation in prosperity. Alas ! how 
often a craven fear of “what will Mrs. urundysayf what wall 
the world think 1” paralyses the arm thst should bo mused in 
defence of wio w'cak and oppressed, in vind.cation of truth and 
generosity, to strike down a falsehood or a calumny. And so, 
too, tlie fear of “ what will Mrs? Grundy s-sy ” often f9s>avos fatal 
to men qf good intentions and high aspirations, wlio have not the 
strength ot otiarncter to hold their own among an aggressive and 
boastful croM'd. To reject the counsel of the wise and experienced 
is a folly; but it is ast^ill greater folly to be haunted b;^a dread 
of the world's laiigiiter or renronch. A great d4al of talent, as well 
as a great deal of virtue, is daily lost for want 6f aolif tlo coumgo 
of the right sort. ^ Bvory day, as Sydney Smith says, sends to 
their graves a number of oDMure iqcn, who have lingered in 
obscurity dlily bccanso ^thoir t|||ddify ^hos prevented them from 
making a first effort; who, comd they have been pen&iiadcd to 
begin, would in oil probability have advanced no inconsiderable 
disiancp in the career of fame, and benefited their fellows by 
the oxe'rticms vrhich benefited themselves. ^ ^ The fact is,” he con¬ 
tinues. “ tllat to do anything in this world worth doing, we must not 
stand back shivering and thinking of the cold and danger, but jump 
in and scramble through os well as we can.” It is to this monu 
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coang^ vliich is stroogost always in the hour qf darknoss and 
apparent defoatt that we ow*q the accompliskmont of e^ery great 
reform which has made mankind happier and wiser, eTery inven* 
tion, every discovery, egery distinct onward movement in the path 
of progress. For, at tho outset, everv reform is necessarily'opposed 
to the natural instincts of men, to^tucir sense of the comfort and 
convAiionce of repose, their consciousness of the jiossible dangers 
and diiticulties of action ; and hen^e he who urges it must work in 
solitariness and in the face of determined opposition, often without 
tho encouragement of a chseriim or grateful word. When Stephen 
would proa<m tho gospel of glaa tidings, the mob stone him 1 
Moral courage is the stay and strength of the world’s martyrs, 
the secret inspiration which enables tBeni to reject wealth and 
honours and aiinlaiise for conscience’ sake; to endure the cruel 
rack, th| chill solitude of the dungeon, and tho sharp agony of the 
fire, for a cause wtiich tha majority of men deridefas visionary or 
condemn as iniquitous. 1 do not think it is dithciilt for a man to 
comport himself with fair repute ou*the battlefield, when his 
veins glow with Uie blood fever, and ''the contagious enthusiasm 
of thousands animated with a common purpose inspires him; 
but tho struggle com^s when the victim of oppression, after weeks < 
or months of suficring, stands surrounded by hoidile faces, and is 
piomiscd liberty and life instead of tho rack and the scaffold if ho 
will recant what authority assures him is a deadly error. A 
words, apparently meaning so little, and ho may bo free ! Then 
is the hour of trial, which^if a man endure unshrinkingly, I call 
him a true hcio; and if this most noble and exulted forift of 
courage could bo carried into all the transacthms of commoiqilace 
life, as it would be if men loved truth and justice tlioir own 
stkes, how much happier were the world, and how much purer I 
Wlmt is wanted for tho regeneration of society is that moral 
courage <vhich shrinks fioin even tho appearance of evil, which 
unflinchingly sets osidc all shains, pretences, and ttl^C'i'ilPics; the 
moral courage which dares to act up to the teaching an ^ humbly 
to imitate the life of Jesus Christ; which will cultivate chastity, 
and truttifulness, aad ^oneAisity, and brothofly love. Is this sub« 
lime form of self-denial and self-content impassible? Yes, to 
the weak arM^elfish, who fron| their youth upwanls have fought 
no fight a^iiKt temptation, have yielded to ttie lowest motives, 
and conceived no lofty purpose; who listen to the voiqpof society 
rather than to the impulse of conscience f wlio ^lave become 
incaitablo,*fn>m long habit, of raising theft’ thoughts above the 
i^tty objects and idols of tho world ;—to all such it is impossibla 
Not for them that , 

** One great aim, like a guiding itar above, 

AV'bich taika itrengtb, wisdom, atatolinesi, to lift 
Their mauhood to the height that takes the prize.** 

^BttOWguiO* 
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To tho drinke^ tlie rambler, Jlie idler, tbe the irreyerenl^ 
tlie false, the bbastfui, tlie dishonest, the luxurious, it is 
eible. But if difBcul^ it is nof impossible to those who, with 
earnest prayer, follow in Christ^ footsteps, and strive after tn)th 
with ea^r soul, and nobly wrestle with t^ptation; who hold no 
parley with unmanly fears, but face "a thousand dangers** at the 
ciill of duty, and, trusting in Gdd, surmount them. ^ r« 
George Stephenson, <^ervipg that miners required a lamp 
which, while supplying sudicieiit light for their difficult work, 
might be relied upon notf to ignite the inflammable gas or **fire* 
damp ” that invariubly accumulatcJl in the less ventilated parts of 
the pit, succeeded, as ho believed, in constructing one to answer 
both purposes. Before itfcould be generally used it was indispen* 
sable that its merits should be tested. Accordingly, accompanied 
by his son llobert and two friends named Wood and Moodie, he 
proceeded to IvIllingworth Colliery. l^Iidnight^os dose^at hand 
when they reached the pit and descended the slinft; quietly they 
advanced, as if doing tho most ordinary thing in the world, 
towards the foulest gallery; where the explosive gas issued from 
a “ blower ” in the roof with a loud hiss like a jet of steam. ^ There 
a partition had been raised so os to concentrate the foul air, with 
' its possibilities of ruin and death, in one^parlicular spot, hfoodio 
cautiously stepped forward, examined *’that spo|, and returned 
with the announcement that if a light wore introduced an explo* 
l^on must immediately take place. He added a warning os to the 
terrible danger to themselves and the pit if, haply, the gas caught 
iiref^ Stephenson’s resolution was not Shaken ; bidding his com¬ 
panions provide for their own safety, he proceeded towards the 
inflanimablp peril with unassuming heroism. Less and loss dis¬ 
tinct flutterba the tiny ray of the lamp of safety as its courageous 
bearer penetrated into the depths of the mine. He was moving 
forward, perimps to death, and 1*0 failure, which was ^brse than 
death; ibut his heart did not quail nor his hand tremble. On 
arriving at tlV& place of danger, lie thrust his lamp into tlie full 
rush of tlie explosive gas and calmly awaited the issue. At first 
the flame of tho lamp incr&ised; tlieie it ivavered, it w^ed. and 
gradually expired. The foul air made no furtnpr sign ; the dying 
out of the flame was the indication of its presence rthere was no 
explosion. It wae evident that Stephenson hna^ discovered a 
secure moans of lighting np a mine wiUiout endangering the safety 
of those working « But the point to which I desire to draw 
the reader’s attention is the moral courage which StOnhonsou 
exhibited when alone, and, lamp in hand, ho confronted the dan¬ 
gerous blast Look, too, at the lifb-work of Girolamo Savonarola^ 
the grcat|l*'lorentine monk, who may jdstly be considered the 
nmst illustrious of the ** reformers before the Reformation.** His 
labours at Florence w*ere os noble as they were arduous. With 
extraordinary eloquence^ and not less extraordinary courage, he 
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«xp(^ thi dbuse^and eorraptions rrhich were keying upon ilia 
vitality of the Roman Churoh. With unflinqimg truthfulnem 
and nnsparing severity he denounced the sensual pleasures and 
liizuiious indolence the age. Bo powerful was the gffcct of 
his oratory that Lcrenzo de Medicis eagerly endeavoured*to obtain 
its support, but Savonarola was i^ot to do cigoled from the path of 
dutys In the discharge of bis mission he poured out his censures 
upon the vices of all classes, spiying neither the clergy nor the 
Fapal court. To what a height of moral courage must he have 
raised hims|lf before he pndertook and carried on an enterprise 
80 difficult and so dangerous? If he would but have spared the 
wealthy and TOwerful^ho might have accumulated riches, honours, 
influence, and have risen to an eniiuefit position in the Romish 
hierarchy. So on the one side he was tempted by the most 
flattering bribes, on the other assailed by the sternest menaces. 
Keithef bribe nf^r menace shook his resolve, bivt in a spirit of 
Christian chivalry he went forward to the end. And what was 
that end 1 Abandoned by the very pdoplo in whose cause he had 
striven, the seignory of Florence playing into the hands of the 
Papal conclave, he was arrested, imprisoned, tortured, condenmed 
as a heretic, and sentenced to be first strangled and then burned.. 
You will find a stilki^ picture of the last tnl^gic scene in the 
**Koraola” ofjGeorge Eliot, who, however, fails, I. think, to do 
full justice to the moral courage of the great reformer. Before he , 

f luitted his cell on his death day. IMay the 23d, 1498, he pray^ 
en’ently and received the Holy Eucharist. To his confessor hO| 
said“ Pray for me, ana tell my friends not to be discouraged, but 
to continue steadfast in my doctrine and to live in peace.” After 
he had ascended the scafibld the Bishop of Pngagiintti stripped 
him of his Dominican garb, and proclaimed that lie separated him 
from the Qhurch militant “ Erpm the Church militant, yes,” said 
Bavonardia calmly, but not from the Churcli triumphant.” In a 
ftfw minutes all w'as over. He died, and his nshes^werocast into 
the Amo; but the memory is still green of his nob .1 life, a life 
spent in struggling against wTOiig an^ in soekiug to?l''iise men to 
tue higftest deeds whiclf they are capable? 

Bitter as wore the experiences of Savonarola, he had at least the 
devotion of itue friends to support him and the applause of thoii- 
sands to chear and inspire him. What he did %as done on a public 
stage in the presence of the world, whence results ^ conscious- 
ness of ^sympathy which acts upon the •ntlibsiast Tike liglit upon 
a iflaut* *But, 08 Kenelm Digby says, “ in the little world of man’s 
soul the most saintly spirits are often existing ” in those who have 
never in any way ^tinguishod themselves, never broken their 
silence, never come out of their solitude to be the tneme of the 
world’s talk; men who have led an interior angelic life, having 
borne their secret unseen, like the young lily in a sequestered vale 
on the banks of a limpid stream ” Let who will lavish their praise 
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upon successfuji soldiers, red witli the blood of battle, or famout 
statesmen, Trho have wrought out* their policy at the cost of tha 
liberty and happiness of inferior races; the student, the lover of 
knowledge, may well reserve"'his special commendation foi^that 
moral courage which prevails over the sorrows and anxieties of 
the world, over calumny and detraction, over poverty and w*ant; 
the latter one of the sharpest tl^ials that can befall the ambitious 
scholar. If wo contrast the abundant educational appliances of 
the present day with the lack of all utilities and the numerous 
restrictions which hampered the me^jseval studenbi, we cannot 
but admire and be astonished at ^he colossal work they accom* 
pushed. Physical bravery mav readily move a man to march for¬ 
ward steadily to the moiith of the hostile cannon ; he is fired by 
the example of his fellow^s, by the hope of revenge, victory, or 
plunder; hut a far loftier impulse is needed to endure the pressure 
of cold and hunger, the contumely of the arrogatft, the indifference 
of the rich, while labouring alone and unknown to cultivate the 
mind and master tlie sccfcts of wisdom. Even in learned Ger¬ 
many, prior to the Ilefornojtion, a school w’as a place of punish¬ 
ment rather than of education. It was always the worst house in 
the town ; the walls and floors were filthy; wind, rain, and snow 
' boat in through'Ihe doorw’ays and unglaxedVindow ^laccs; the 
children were covered with vermin and half-naked. So fow the 
books, that frequently the scholar had to write out a copy for his 
d^wn use. The Latin was monkish and barbarous ; the grammar a 
moss of dry rules and barren subtleties; the teacher often a worth¬ 
less rimpost or. System there Wiis none*; it was “a scramble for 
learning,” in which only the resolute could hope to gain anything. 
A lad w’tts Ok^ten twenty years old before ho‘understood his gram¬ 
mar or couM speak a word or two of such Latin as w'as then in 
vogue. The elder boys, or Bacchartimy tyrannised over t^e younger, 
or SdmUen —an elaborate, and, wb are told, a cruel systdfti of lag¬ 
ging. AKlBacchant would have three or four boys, who begged and 
stole for him,^though tlieir own hunger was frequently so keen 
that they would dispute w'ith the dogs the luxury of a l)onc. The 
Bacchant claimed all* tkeir bamings, ahd compelled theiif to give 
up even what they had received for their private use. Singing 
mlws and reg%tiems; whimpering false stories^ to tlrfi <tradcsmeti's 
w'ivcs; thieving, if dhere was a chance; sleeping in tiie winter on 
the school hearth and in summer in the churchyard, * like pigs in 
straw: ’ assisting at filasa»; chanting the resj^msoria ; frozen in the 
cold enurelies till they were crippled ; trying to get by 'heart a 
clumsy Latin syntax; and wandering, vagabond-like, from school 
to school, would sum up the life of tliousands.” A vivid light ia 
thrown up(<ti this condition of thinm by 6ne Thomas Platter, a 
S^s from the valley of the Wi^^o eventually became rector 
of the grammar-school at Basel In Dresden, he says, there was 
not one good school, and the rooms for strange scholars were thick 
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wiilt wrmlti, so tbal at night they might be heard^rawling in tbe • 
straw. The city of Breslau, he*conttnues, had seven parishes, and 
eaohijhad its school. No scholar of one imrish dared sing in 
annwT; if he did, theory of Ad idtnu Ad idem, was raii^ and 
tbe Schutzen assembled and fongbt it was said that tlTere were 
thousands of Bacchanten and S^utzen living upon alms; and it 
b alio said that some of the Bacchanten, who were twenty or 
thirty years old or more, were stUl supported by their Schutzen. 
Yet, in spite of conditions so dispiriting and unfavourable, men 
arose who kept alight the lamp of knowledge, inextinguishable as 
Vesta’s fire, and banded it do^ to a more fortunate generation; 
men whose moral courage the student cannot fail to esteem 
W'orthier of eulogiiim than the gallantly of the knights or men* 
at-arms, their contemporaries, who rode blithely into ^*a plump 
of speaks” for loye of fame or greed of conquest It w’as their 
high moral courage that gupported them through rll the bitterness 
of their lifelong straggle after light. It may be they were not 
unconscious of the dignity of the woric they were doing; but it 
was chiefly from a disintorested love V)f knowledge they were in¬ 
duced to maintain the heroic effort; and so, uncomplaining and 
unresting, they presi^d forward daily on their ragged and laborious, 
path. • * 

Will the student of this more favoured gonoration lead a less 
worthy life 1 Will be confess him.self inferior in elevation of pnr- .« 
pose and desire of wisdom to the poor scholars of mcclimval Uof- 
inany 1 “ The first thing Ip bo attended to,” says Professor Blackie. « 
“is to have it distinctly and explicitly graved into the soul that riiore 
b onjy one thing that,can give significance and dignity to human 
life-—namely, virtuous energy; and that tliis energy is attainable 
only by energising.” By virtuous energy I understand the Pro¬ 
fessor to^mean in reality moml^courage. If you imagine you are 
to,be much helped by books, and reason.s, and speculation’*, and 
learned disputations in this matter, you are altogi^lt-.r mistaken. 

“ Books and discourses may indeed awaken and aroi o you, and 
perhaps hold up the sign of a wise rirvger-i)o.st to prevlut you from 
going astray at th# first start, but tliey catufot move you a simiilo 
step on the road ;»it is y'our legs only that can perfonn the journey ; 
it IS altogStner a matter of doing. Finger-posts are very well 
when you fiftd them; but the sooner you canMcarn to do without 
them tlie better: for yoil will not travel long, dep^id upon it, 
before you come into regions of moor, and Aist, adu oog, and far 
waste sofitudes; and w^oe be to the waylhrer in such case w'ho 
has taught himself to travel only by finger-posts and milestones 1 
You must have a compass of sure direction in your own* 80 u 1 , or 
you may be forced to depend for your salvation on swno random 
saviour, wbo b only a little less bewilder^ than yourself. Qird 
up your loins, therefore, and prove the all-important truth, that os 
you have to, walk only by walking, to leap by leaping, and to fence 
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by fencing, 83 you cftn leam to lire nobl}[ only by acting nobly oo 
e vei^ occasion tliat presents itself.*^ Cnltirate your moral courn^ 
discipline both heart and intellect: be prompt and firm in 
tion. You have made (at least 1 nope so^, you have made%ar 
choice; Vou will not live a life of the earth, earthy, a life of the' 
senses, sensual, but a life of exacted intention and heroic moj^ive; 
and, tliorefore, you ivill often require vhen temptation besets you 
or depression, or you are surrounded with hostile influences: to fall 
back upon the stronghold of your conscience and your will. Do 
not give way one inch ; When a soldier climbs the breach, he goes 
forward and conquers or retires and perishes. So long as the 
dykes of Holland maintain a steady front, safe are the lowlands 
which they shelter and pfbtect; but let tiie tiniest rift be made, 
and the sea, oozing in at first with impercentible drops, will soon 
widen it into a ciiasm, burst tlirough in a noodpf water, ^nd lay 
everything in rf/in. Keep ever before yovi, then, a standard of ideal 
truth and purity, to which, by an effort of moml dynamics, your 
aspiration.^ and feelings mlW ascend. “ For men on earth,” says 
Sciiiller, “ remains only the^hoice between tlie pleasures of sense 
and the peace of the soul. To attain the peace of the soul on 
^ earth, to make the life liere approach tlie divine life, to be free in 
this kingdom of heath, taste not the fruits of the eartL The eye 
may delight in its outward beauty, but the short-'.ived pleasures 
- <>f enjoyment are speedily revenged by the flight of time. Matter 
alone is subject to vicissitude ; but the Ideal, the invisible typo of 
r the good and the beautiful, walks above the earth in meadows 
of liMit, divine with the divinity, the playmate of ble.st natures. 
Would }’ou soar aloft on her wings 1 Cast awny the earthly, and flee 
from this uaftrow gloomy life into the kingdom of the ideal. Tliere 
alone is to be found that image of Qod in which man was created, 
the ideal type of manhood living in eternal youth, free frevn all the 
impurities of earth, illuminated by the pure rays of absolute pQ,r- 
fection, like the silent phantoms of life who are walking in their 
radiances by the Stygian stream in the Elysian fields, before thev 
step down th this earth, the melanch<^]y tomb of the iinmortai. 
If in actual life the'is^ue of our struggle doubtful, here is 
victory—a victory not given to free your limbs from (uither strife, 
but to give them new strength.”^ 


* 

^ I BubjoiB Suhwer Iijtton'B translstioa (or rathr>r imitation) of tbia fioi 
psaaage:— * , • 


** With Blah the oboiee. 
Timid and anxious, hesitatea between 
„ The sense’s pleasure and the soal'i oonteut; 
JWfaile on oeleatiol browe, aloft and sheen, 

The beams <A both are blent. 

Seek’st thou on earth the life of Oods to sbani 
fiiife in the Kealm of Death f Beware 
To xdttck the fruits that glitter to thine eye ; 
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In a 4 drc 8 sinff young men, I cahnol concciTe it todto necesenry to 
repeat the usu^ copybook moxftns in praise of industry. No one 
woul^ undertake tue work of self-culture who was not prepared to 
{iursne it diligently. It^ia not the idler or tlie sauuterer uiho feels 
any desire to discipline his heart or expand his mind. But 1 may 
at lea|t insist upon the necessity o€ Pei'severance, 1 have known 

S oung men b^n, like soldiei^ sotting out on a march, with a 
onrish of trumpets. Books are painful collected; a most 
elaborate and admirable scheme of study laid down—upon paper; 
a few problems are solved Or a/ew questions answered; and tlien 
in the path of the would-be scliolar springs up a giant difficulty. 
Immediately his heart fails him; ho retreats. The books are 
thrown aside and the plan of study is abandoned on the plea that 
he is not clever enough for “that sort of thing;" he had over¬ 
rated hia talents j the work is above and beyon d him. But 
what should we say if a ijcneral, on investing a foTtress, drawing 
his parallels and designing his lines of circumvallation, suddenly 
withdrew because his men, in digging ^le first trench, came upon 
f hard soil) No; the stiment must persevere. Of coiiiso he will 
meet with difficulties; not one or tw'o or half-a-dozcn, but W'ith 
a legion; only, as Iw advances, ho will find earji one easier to < 
conquer than tlie Inst, and Ills continual successes will give him a 
spint of easy cdlifidcuce. Of course he will meet with oilficultics: 
or where would be the glory and utility of study? Wo do iioi 
shower stars and laurels upon a general who marches across uu 

• 

Content Ui3’ae1f with gezing on their glow.— 

Short are the joys rossession can bestow, 

And in rossession sweet desiie will die. . . 

Safe from each change that Time to flatter gives, 

Knture'e best playmate, free nt will to simy, 

With Gods a god, amidst the fields of Day, 

The i'Vjrm, the Archetype^ serenely lives. _ 

Wottldst thou soar heavenwards on its joyou^ii xf 
Cast from thee, Earth, the bitter and the reuh 
High from this cramped and dungeon being spring 
mto 4he Realifi of the Ideal 1 • * 

Tlere, bathed. Perfection, in tliy purest ray, 

• Vree ffom the clogs and taints of clay, 

Hovers divine the Archetypal Man I 
Dim as those phantom ghosts of life tliM gleam 
And wauder voiceless by the Stygian ipvam,— 

Fair as it stands in fields Eiysiffn, ^ 

Ere down to Flesh the Immortal dofh dembd. 

If doubtful ever in the Actual Life 
Each contest, here a victory crowns the end 
Of every nobler strife. 

Not from tile strife itself to set thee free, 

But more to nerve—doth Yictoiy 
Wave her rich garland from the Ideal clime. 

Whatever thy wish, the Earth has no repose." 

—Doi Meal und das Lehen, si. L-% 
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undefended cmintrv and meets with no opposition Knewled^re 
would l<Me half its beauty and mdch of its usefulness if we could 
acquire it without a strenuous and incessant effort. The rapture 
lies in*the struggle, not the prize. It is 4 he struggle that carries 
oil the education of the soul and the development of the char* 
acterj that teaches patience and calmness, and moderation and 
decision. Of course ho will meet with dimculties, but thefe was 
never a difficulty yet that could nob be conquered. Give a strong 
man a stout iron pick and give him time, and he will liew his way 
tlirough adamantine rock. So, too, tbti student, with fit tools and 
euffiuient leisure, can get at the heart of anything he clioosos to 
attack. Industry is go^d and diligence is better, but persever¬ 
ance is best. A man may be indu.strious and yet easily di.scoiir- 
nged by failures; he may lose spirit because he thinks he is 
making little nrogress. liie one virtue of this kind wjiich the 
student cannot dispense with is this same golden one of persever- 
anc& lie may feel himself suddenly checked in the middle of 
his work by the rcflecti^ that it can never amount to much, 
because he can give to it so brief an interval daily. Let him per¬ 
severe. Wy friend, suffer nothing to discourage you ; do not own 
yourself beaten;: never give in. If you hav^o only an hour a day, 
use that hour well. If you have no aptitude for languages, try 
one of the sciences, or some branch of philosophy, or history, or 
one of the arts; only, persevere! Remember, you must first 
learn to learn ; and, like a child essaying to walk, you must have 
yoqr slips and falls; but, persevere :—» 

** See first that the design is wisy and jost; 

That nsoertained, pursue it resolutely. 

Do not for one repulse forego tho purpose 

That you resolreu to effect.** 

• 

Sa3r8 Pr. Arnold:—* Stand still and see the salvation of Qod' 
was true advfbe to the Israelites on tho shore of the lied Sea ; but 
it was not the advice which is needed in ordinary circumstances; 
it would have bce« falstf advice W(hen thev were to* conquer 
Cana.'in.” And every student has his Cana^ to connucr. Let 
Jam gird up his loins, cross the Red Sea, inartA tlyqpgh the wil¬ 
derness,—but not ^omplaining like the Israelites,—and when he 
reaches Jericho blow his trumpet ^nd about ifs walls until 
they give ^^ay^Jtvwas^a fixed principle with Sir William Jones, 
tl\e OrieutalisiPKevct to be deterred^ by any difficulties that were 
(as all are) surmouiitable, from carrying to a successful issue what 
he ha(^ once deliberately undertaken. Hence, in the course of 
his shortjtife he acquired eight languages critically, eight less 
][lbrfectly, but mtelhgible with a dictionary, and twelve less 
perfectly, but so that with a little more study the^r might be 
mastered Oh, the magic of mrseverance I I might crowd 
t^ page with examples, but Ferguson the astronomer, Sir 
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Hampliry Da\ry, Herscliel the astronomer, Canova the sculptor, 
Faraday. Danim Defoe, William Hutton the Birminghnm tok- 
seller, ail these are now so well known that to mention their 
names is enough. They proclaim in language of surpassing elo¬ 
quence, because it is the eloquence of truth, the great fact that 
nothing can be done without pers%Torance. It is the statesman’s 
brain,* the warrior’s sword, tlie inventor’s secret, the scholar’s 
*^open sesame.’* One iUustration, however, I shall put before the 
reader, because it beail directly on the application of persever¬ 
ance to self-culture. The late f^rilliant lawyer, Lord Kin^down, 
when a boy, was educated in a school at Chiswick, with the view 
of his being transferred in due time to Westminster and thence 
to Oxford. But his widowed mother’s f^overty blighted this fair 
prospect, and he was kept at Chiswick until the ago of sixteen, 
when hc^wos articled to a solicitor. “I have ficqucntly con¬ 
sidered with myseTf,” he wote in later life, “ whether this change 
in my education tended to my ultimate success or not At that 
time nothing but classical literature waif taught at public schools; 
for this I had always a liking. 1 hait gone through something 
more than the usual routine of schoolbooks before 1 left Chis¬ 
wick ; and when I usas niy own master, knoAvin^ that from my ' 
defective education any blunders I might comjuit would be the 
more rigorously*marked, and my ignorance bo held to be even 
greater than it was, I devoted myself with some assiduity to the* 
study of Greek and Latin authors. I went through Livy, making 
extracts of ptusages which^ocincd to be suited for quotutioi^ in 
public speaking, several pages of which I have lately found, 
though 1 do not know that any one of them has ever been turned 
to accouftt. I went through the Iliad and 0 d}'sscy,translating 
more than one book of the former into Latin hexameters ; twice 
through Thucydides, making an« abstract of every passage as 
I proceeded by a note in the margin; once tlirough tlorodotus 
an(f Xonoplion, and a j^ood many authors as far ns tly»>st ^".flguages 
go. Though very far indeed from possessing a competent know¬ 
ledge of them, I have founej^in the course of,my experience that 
the greater part ofHhe men with whom Hiave coinc in contact 
have know’n as little os myself. Living at home Avith my mother 
and studyinj flnder my uncle, debarreu by [)0\'crty from niixing 
much in socksty or amusements, 1 was forced into habits of 
industry and moral restraiht to Avhich 1 ha^ fron\. nature but 
▼cry moderate dispositions.” ^ *' m * 

The habft of perseverance is specially valuable as a means of 
mental discipline. To clieck the thought from fluttering aimlessly 
over many neld& to prevent the imagination from feeding dh un¬ 
profitable food, I know nothing sib effectual as a good stiff course 
of logic or the thorough study of an ancient or modem lan¬ 
guage. It is also an instrument of moral discipline.^ When the 
monks of old dreaded the temptations of Satan, they immediately 
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redoublod tbcur assiduous labours. 4 nd if erci^ hour bare ita 
particular occupation, there can be no time for mean jealousies, 
unclean desires, frivolous fancies; for any of the fniiiless pro¬ 
jects ^d empty passions which too ofte^. take possession of *the 
vacant mind, and gradually impel it to* its own destruction. Dr. 
Watts was no pocL but whep he said that Satan found some 
inisdiief still for idle hands to do, he spoke like a philosopher. 
The student, however, must not be carried too far in this direction* 
It is not a danger against which it is hecessary to warn most 
young men: but sometimes the thu^t for knowjedge so takes 
possession of an ambitions scholar that he regards all time as 
misspent which is not given to his beloved books. And this 
brings me to the consideration of yet another quality winch seems 
essential to the formation of character —1 mean modomtion. We 
must remember the old adage, modits est in rebus: in all things 
there is, or Should be, a limit. A ipania f 6 r annezdtion and 
scientific frontiers seizes sometimes upon individuals ns upon 
nations, and they are uifable to rest while the prospect is open 
before them of untouchciFfields of labour. The study of history 
wings them on to that of metaphysics; thev master Latin and 
Greek and French only to long for a knoxdeage of German and 
Italian; they* acquire chemistry, and then push forward to 
geology, mineralogy, botany, and Heaven knows what besides. 

« This 18 the spirit of the true scholar; and yet we must warn him 
of the spectre that dogs his path, and, if he be not careful, will 
suddenly start up before him and an’ost all further progress— 
the spectre of over work. Young man, be moderate! Be mode¬ 
rate in your work os in your recreation.^ Carefully estimate the 
amount time at your disposal, and do not attempt too much. 
1 have pointed out what great results may be accomplished by the 
orderly and methodical use of your time and energies; be satisfied 
with them, and do not urge the delicate machinery of mind and 
body Ifisyond what it can safely undertake. Load it too hetfVily, 
drive it a^high pressure, and it will come down with a crash. 1 
have known young men. resort to^uch expedients as tyirm a 
wet towel round the*'throbbing brow and stimulating *the jaded 
nerves by copious draughts of green tea; this is simply suicidal. 
“ That way madness lies;premature disease, anfl fiie ruin of the 
nervous system. * I know of instances of utter callapse through 
immodei\tq study;; and the worst of it is, that they might have 
been prevented, at^lehst in almost every case, bv a proper dis¬ 
tribution of time and labour. Method and moderation are the 
student's two great safeguards; he must be moderate in his aims 
and * 1 ie ipust systematise his work. The mind will bear an im¬ 
mense strain if it be evenly distributed, if the pressure be not 
applied all at once and in one direction; it is muddle that kills. 
Ko man was ever killed by i^laar work: on the contrary, the 
annals of biography prove that it is favourable to longevity. It ia 
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easier to rwA out tliSn to vmr out Here is Benjamin Franklin’s 
echeine of employment fur ike twenty-four lioui^ of a natural 


day 

. ... 5 


rOtteition : Wbat good 
•toll Ido tkla day ?] 


Hise, wosky and address the Akpiighty 
Fatlier; contrire the day's lAiisineas, 
6 and^take the resolution of the dav; 
proSccute the present study; bren^- 
lost^ 


toj Work. 
'll) 


Keen, 


f Bend or IoQ)t over any accounts, and 
dine. ' 


A/tmioo^ 


Evening . 

[Question : What good 
Imve I done to-day ?J 

NigtU ..?, 



Work. 

Put tiling^ in their place ; supper $■ 
music,or diversion,or conversation; 
examination of the day. 

% 

Sleep, 


I do not suggest this time-table for imitation by the reader ex¬ 
cept in so far as it illustrate the value of method. E veiT man must 
determine the apportionment of his time by the condnions uiiller 
which he gets hts living. Moreover, Franklin seems to me to sin 
against moderation. 1 cannot accept his allowance 9 f only six 
hours for sleep. But on this point 1 shall have someuiing to say 
in a concluding chapter. Here I am concerned only to insist upon 
the importance of moderation, and on method as rendoring mode- 
rutlbn possible. Of Robert Nicol, the Scotch poet luid ioarnalist, 
we read that it w'as his habit, during the “ long days, tg t ise before 
five o'clock and repair to thf river-sider^where he wrote i<) the open 
air untirseven o'clenk, when' it was time to*atlcnd to his business. 
Again, when, at nipe o’clock in the evening, his daily labour was 
over, his stififes were resumed, and were often prolonged far into 
the morning.Who will wonder that this w^t of moderation 
proved fatal, and that the youngpoet fell a vic^m to his jnjudicious 
ardour ? ^ On the other hand, Sir Edward^-Coae was Ijontent with 
eight houii of inteUectnal labour in the da^, while Sir Matthew 
Hale limited himself to six. During the most prosperous part 
of hb career, when his genius was at its greatest vigour^r Waller 
Scott restricted hb brain-labour to the morning. Later^n, under 
the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, he worked morning, noon, 
and nighty and with how fatal a result we all know. In dve venrs 
ho dcared oflT ^^63,000 of liabilities^ Imt it was at the cost of a brain 
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disoase that in a few months proredT fatal, therefore let |he stii« 
dent practise a wise and salutarx self-restraint: moderatma is a 
bridle of gold. 

But Jf he must be moderate in his woi^, he must be moderate 
in his pleasure alsa It must be his eoject to preserre a ^ust 
balance, the scales inclining neither to the one side nor the other. 
Sir John Malcolm, who was all his life a laborious' worleer, has an 
interesting entrv in his diary I have been employed these last 
three houra with John Elliott and other boys in trying how long we 
could keep up two cricket-balls. Lor 4 Minto caught ua. He says 
be must send me on a mission to* some tery young monarch, for 
that 1 shall never have the gravity of an ambassador for a prince 
turned of twelve. He, however, added tlie well-known and ad¬ 
mirable story of JIcnrv IV. of France, who, when Ciiught on all- 
fours carrying one of his children, by the Spanish envo}', looked 
up and said, ^^s your Excellency married ? ’ am, ana have a 
family,' was the reply. * Well, then,’ saiii the monarch, * I am satis¬ 
fied, and shall take another turn round the room;' and olf he 
galloped with his little son flogging and spurring him on his back. 
1 have sometimes thought of breaking myself of what are termed 
boyish habits; but reflection has satisfied me that it would be very 
foolish, and that I should esteem it a^ble^ing that 1 can find 
amusement in everything, from tossing a crickct<Jmli to negotiat’ 
Ing a treaty with the Emperor of Chino." Relaxation is essential 
\o the performance of honest work; the weary body and outraged 
nerves revenge thcinsclvos upon the brain, so close is the connec¬ 
tion between our physical and mental faculties, between body and 
mind. Only we must not make a business of it. The moderate 
man will fi'unge into no excess, and he ufiil sock to regulate his 
life by jusMaws of haimony ami proportion. Moderation of view ; 
tliis also he will aim at. Ho w^l endeavour to limit his expecta¬ 
tions and restrain his ambition ; ho will be content with small 
gains s« tliat they be substantial, and will rather travel mode¬ 
rately and sdiely than at a speed which any moment threatens a 
catastrophe Young men, when first entering upon active life, are 
apt to delude thomsblvcs with gUtterfng visk^is of radiant aerial 
palaces, which all too quickly vanish into t]i|n space and leave 
behind only a heartache. Oh 1 do not think that mmgame of life 
is easily played ; Uiat all the trumps will turn up ig your hands; 
that your masterly skill must surely win it Remember that Cir- 
cumstance^i^an awkward opponent, and that when you think the 
game is all your own, it has a way of trumping youT*cdurt card 
and covering you with confusion. Be moderate 1 It is a great 
thingvc^am meniem servart. Sobriety and calmness and the 
serenity ^a fixed purpose: these are the tfigM of true wisdom. It 
is said of Lord Qoughthat he was restless, irritable, and undecided 
in the hour before battle, but that as soon as tue fight began 
ho became wonderfully tranquil and entirely ftt his eas& In the 
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hittle ol life compdit yourself with the some equanimity, and 
even if*you win no victory yo^j will lose no hon^r. ** To the 
persovenng mortal” says Zoroaster, ‘*the blessed immortals are 
swift” It is at least as true that to the man who expects little 
Fortune is prone to giv^uch. ^ 

And if moderate in your views, be moderate also in your aims. 
Do not expect too much, and thei^ore do not aim at too much. 
Kndeavour to arrive at an accurate estimate of your powers, and 
whatever you undertake, let it bS within your capability. A. 


of guiding a hack endeavours to drive “ the coursers ol 
Boswell one niglit at the theatre mimickml the lowing < 
with such success that he was loudly applauded, ll: 
prompted him to attempt the imitation oi other animal 


)wiug of a cow 
id. llis vanity 
animals, but in 


promptea nun to attempt tno mutation ot other animals, but in 
each lie was unlucky, and a voice from the galJcr3» shouted the 
wise injunction:—stick tS the cow I ” Yes, young man! bo modo' 
rate, and stick to your cow. Depend uppn it we have e.'ich of us 
a w'ork to do in this w’orhi, pnd Inat Hesnho sets the task endows 
us w'ith the powers adequate to its due execution., Woo be to you 
or me if wo mistake our calling and essay to rise to heights to 
which our wings will*not carry us 1 It is not evciy orre wlio can 
w'icld the two-l^anded sit-ord of Boland or bend the bow of 
William the Norman. 1 have seen not a few sad examples of the 
vanity of human ambitions, of the wretchedness of attempting * 
great enterprises with insuftlcicnt means. 1 do not wisii to dsiunl 
a bold and energetic spirit dr to check a worthy aspiration; 1 mn 
not prcacliing a lazy, inert contentedness. It is well fur every 
young man to look upwifrd and to strive iipw'ard, butfiiithe must 
reckon with himself, and determine the extent and clAractcr of 
his resources. It is well he should rise, but not to fall I Let him 
climb step by step, at each landing'place making sure of his 
lootuig, and testing his strength before ho ventures on tl^ncxt 
ascent. It is tho moderate men who have it all tliiir ' wn way 
in tho world ; it is the atlilcto who most carefully buffbands Lia 
resources -that wins Uie nicoii Eniersoif wisely says :—Do that 
which is assigned you, and you cannot hope too much or daro too 
much.*’ But ghfcrvfi the quallGcation : ** Do that which is a-ssigiiod 

} rou; ” in other words, that which is within} our nspans. Waller, the 
yrist, docs not*attcmpt a ** Paradise Lost; ” Opio,*the ac^ist, does 
not paint a “Transfiguration.” But wheg Ij^i-st or^drtist c/oc# 
miscalculati^his powers, doe 9 allow his ambitivn to run avay with 
him, wo know what is the rcsult—failuro, and tho inc.\tinguisli* 

« « « ■ . A a > ^ A. M. m. m. V' ■ 


Nature; we cannot twist ropes out of sand; we cannot extract 
tunshine from cucumbonk 
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In all this I see no cawte for dcspldndency.^ The e^ial error ol 
young ambitibns is that they thiiik nothing is well none tlnless it 
18 done on a large scale. Tliey fancy that everybody must play 
Hamlet; though what would become of Hamlet if there were 
no Oftost, no Horatio, no Ibocrtesl Add, indeed, if you study 
Shakespeare's play, you wiU soon see that nothing could be made 
out of it if Jloseucrautz and Qviildenstem were omitted. My con> 
tontion is that it is bettor to play Bosoncrantz well than to piny 
Hamlet badly. It is more honourable to make a boot that will 
keep out water, and fit the foot easily, and approve itself a good 
honest piece of workmanship, thsu to write a Lad poem. 

** They also serve who only stiud entl wuit.’*^ 

*•* 

Do not trouble yourself about your social rank or your par¬ 
ticular lot in life, but whatever that rank or lot, strive to adorn it 
by the exercise of the manly viituea and the graces (»f <the Chris¬ 
tian character. Let moderation gov^n your aims and restrain 
your desires; and the &vork which comes to you as manifestly 
yours, the work whicli ycvi are conscipus you can undertake with¬ 
out undue strain, will acquire a new tmd just importance both in 
your own eyes and the eyes of your follow-men. Bo moderate, 
and as you yourself wisely refrain from attempting that which 
lies beyond your strength, be careful not to ezix^t too much from 
fathers. Be just even to generosity and generous even to justice. 
Learn, finally, to control your temper. It is well to glow with 
sacred indignation at the sight of wrong, fraud, nr oppression; 
but it is wasteful and imprudent 15 be at a white heat at an 
things and nil times. Bo angry and sin not A calm, equable 
temper fuuilitates Avork ; it is a sign that^a man’s intellect as well 
as his hci^t is in the right place. ^Vho are we that we should 
expend our irritability upon others 1 Some persons bristle all ovjsr, 
like a porcupine, with prickles and points; touch them where or 
how Willi will, you are sure to Avouria your fingers. Learn to deal 
calmly with^meii and manners; take the occiuenta of life as they 
come, patiently and without complaint Let nothing rufile you 
out of that cquanilnity v^hich is ba&ed on i^soase of duty and a 
belief in an overruling Providence. To bear and forbear is half 
the philasopliy of life, and to a strong man tlieret i« no difficulty 
in it The iiiearest, poorest life may be made npble and beau* 
tiful by investing it with the sweet serenity of patience. 

^ Or, u Boliort Crai’nlng W it 

** All Mrvioe runki iho Mins with Qod: 

If DOW, M formerly He trod 
Parediae. Hie presence fills 
Our eArtn, each only aa Qod villa 
Can work—Ood’a puppeta, best and wont 
Are we; thett ie no laat or firak" 


CIi;^PTEE IV. 


CONDUCT. 

• 

H£ world jndges us hy our conduct; it lias neither the 
time nor the inclination to study our clmracter; more- 
• over, ifi» assumes that our conduct is ifbcessarily the 
reflex of our cl&iracter. Kow, it by no means follows 
that a man's actions are ahmys a fair or certain indi¬ 
cation of his judgment, hig passions, or his opinions; frequently 
they exaggerate or belie them, but we cannot stop to appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober. We take him as he is, and deter¬ 
mine what he is froni what he does. Bo that if lie desiderate a 
lenient or favqiyrable crificism, he will shape liis course accord¬ 
ingly. The criticism that deals in generalisations, and does not 
condescend to particulars, must always be imperfect and often* 
will be unjust; yet I do not see that from society at large any 
other can reasonably be expected. One cannot ask that it slioftld 
analyse motives or make subtle allowance for circumstances. If 
it see Lothario bespattAed with mud, it concludes he kis been in 
the mitter. When Prince Hal kee[»s company with I'^lstaff and 
Bardulph, it seems natural enough that “ the soul of every man pro¬ 
phetically doth forethink his falh'^ He may console himself pri¬ 
vately with the thought tliat he imitates the sun m per«uittiiig 
“the base contagious clouds to smother up his beauty fi^mi tho 
world,” so that he may win the greater aamiration Mlken he at 
last breaks through “ the foiA and ugly*mists bf vapours that did 
seem to strangle him;” but meanwhile the world sees only the 
clouds, and dpee not believe in the sunshine. No; we must all of 
us keep a guard on our conduct We may refuse-a slavish defer¬ 
ence to Mrs. uruiids^ and yet feel that it is impolitic,to supply 
her with the material of calumny. Youth*i3 dftt to pmsume too 
much on tlw innocence of its iutentions ; it emst be careful that 
its doings are innocent, are incapable of befng^ misconstrued. 
Again, youth is prone to consider it a high and brave thing to 
defy the world; will talk finely about its scorn of convgntlonali- 
ties ; will pour out eloquent dithyrambs in advocacy and applause 
of individual freedom. But} as MDi shows us, the liberty of the 
few must not be exercised encroachment upon the j^hta of 
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the lil^jsrty when limited to the few Regenerates tqp often 

into lieeose-'into the liberty to take liberties with other people’s 
liberties, ^be laws of society are designed to ensure the hanno- 
«||iis gelations of its members ; and a little reOection will aljow 
’ rebelling aminst them a man has little, if anything, to 

gain, and much to lose. Eccentricities of conduct are os annoy- 
ing, if not as objectionable, as more violent excesses; anck there 
is really nothing to be s.nid in .defence of them. It may be, and 
is, very foolish for Oxford undergraduates at Commemorations to 
howl down an intruder with a %Yhit 6 ho^ but why dicLthe man wear 
it I Selden wisely says“ He that will keep a monkey should 
pay for the glasses he breaka” And he who violates the laws and 
accepted traditions of society must endure the consequences. 

There will be little to cavU at in the conduct of the student who 
accepts and acts upon the ideal of self‘culture expounded in these 
pages. For, £3 it includes the education of the heart fis well as 
the training of the intellect, it provides for a fair and seemly dis¬ 
charge of the duties which life orings with it. We have already 
seen what it would make of him as son smd brother—wbat it would 
make of him in his daily vocation-~with what kind of aim and 
^ purpose it would inspire him :—“ To preserve in his home the 
graceful order**of pure and peaceful affections; to omit in the 
world no delicate attention of friendship ; to forgpt not the claims 
, of poverty and ignorance and sin to tne compassion of all who 
'^Vould be faithful to their kind; ” this, and to nurture and confirm 
those high faculties which Goa has given him as a trust, is its 
determinate object “We are often the last,” says James Mar- 
tineau, “ to see how noble are our opportunities, to feel bow in¬ 
spiring the voices that call us to high duties and productive sacri¬ 
fice ; and Vvhilo we loiter on in the track of drowsy habit, esteem¬ 
ing our lot common and prof^^ne, better hearts are looking on, 
burning within them to stand on the spot where we stand, to seize 
ite hopes, and bo true to all its sacredness.” But self-culture, 
lightly understood, will rouse us to a sense of our opportunities, 
will open dur ears to the voices of in^iration, so that uur conduct 
of life shall becomS that "of a Chrisraan geiRleman, conscious of 
the responsibilities both of the present and tne future :— 

** At tibi jurentui, at tibi immortalitas: 

Tibf^arta divum est vita. Periment matuii 
IDomenta sese et ioteribiutt ietibus. 

Tu p^mimabia sola semper Integra, 

'J\i euneta rerum qaassa, ennota naufraga, 

^am portu in ipso tuta, oontemplabuTa." 

I^noldug {prward w ith a liope so large glorious, the student 
will, be eftcouraged to live tor God and nis fwow-men. He will 
be constantly rising; and helping others to rise, in virtue and in^ 
knowledge^ fn benevolence and in ^ligion. He will love, and not 
u iathu|ed ^ owA that ho loT€% whatoTog is pure; beautifu], 
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he nest o! good tefort BS will respond to the appeal the 
highest poetry, the purest art, the most consummate scioncOi He 
wul cany a oevoat enthusiasm into his daily life, so that it 
shall elevate his thot^hts, sanctify hie feelings, conseemte his 
industry. His moral and religious duties he will approach id a 
humble, reverend, unassuming ^irit, making no pharlsaic vaunt 
of superior righteousness, but firmly clinging to religion as the 
sole sure basis of morality, and sepiug in the nature of man and 
the thinffl of the universe the omnipresent benevolence and wis¬ 
dom of God. And in tbgs developing the ideal of self-culture 
and striving Tike a true man to^live nobly, he will find hia strength 
and support in prayer, in constant communion with that Father 
in heaven uhoso inspiration is constant, who ceases not to work 
within ns so long as wo consent to will and to do His good plea¬ 
sure. Without prayer self-culture must be a sham and u mocKory, 
for around this central idea of loving, trustful iifiorcourso with 
God it revolves like a pLi%ctary system round its sun. 

Coming down to secular and evory(day matters, I am myself 
aware that certain rules conduct mi9;ht easily be proscribed for 
the student; but I have preferred to indicate the general prin¬ 
ciples which underlie the pro])cr aims and work or life, and to , 
leave to each readi!^ the several applications of them. The 
young man wly has seriously taken up the great task of self¬ 
culture can hardly be less billing than myself to believe in 
the advantages of punctuality and industry, less convinced than 
myself of the evils of nccligonce and procrastination. Let us 
advance a little farther. And this scerns to be of special im¬ 
portance : that on the thrchliold of his career, while still lingering 
in the porch, the studoftt should learn the positive valac or effici- 
eucy of Money. It is a knowledge that some of lA gain only 
after a bitter experience, when the shore is stroA^n with shattered 
liopes and wrecked ambitions. As Lord Palmerston said of dirt 
that it was matter in the wrong place, so it may bejaid ol money 
that it is dirt in the right place, when its acquisition an > distribu¬ 
tion are governed by high sentiments oj honour and bo^o aingness. 
All our generous scotu of iftrarice, all our juft contempt fur men 
w'ho make money tlio prize and goal of their restless and insatiate 
f-ndeavour, -yhs te^t even virtue and knowledge by what they will 
fetch in the i]|}arket, must not blind us to its usefulness, nor put us 
out of conceit with the law that a labourer is worthy of hia hire. 
Young somewhere speaks of “the wretched hnpotertcft of gold." 
WeV th^e are many things for and in w’hioli it is powerless, but 
not the less does it contain what Dr. Johnson would have called 
“a potentiality” of good. It can bring strength to the feeble and 
relief to the oppressed*; it can kindle a smile on tlm orphan’s 
cheek, and dry the tears in the widow’s aching eyes. Use it, but 
not abuse it Keep it, as Swift says, in your head, but not in 
your heart Some young men dispmy a fine carelessness in deal* 
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ing with it, a Jordly Indifference, and fling away the drou right 
and left, complaining that it soils their fingers. But sucn reck¬ 
lessness, lofty as it is, means debt, and debt means wietchednm 
1^0 student can afford to be in debt ; fiie consequent anxipty 
starts t(|), spectre-like, between him and his boolu; he cannot 
exorcise it Qoldsmitu, W’riting to his brother, says with simple 
pathos:—Teach to your son thrift and economy. Let his' poor 
wandering uncle’s example b^ placed before his eyes. I nad 
learned from books to be disinterested and generous before I was 
taught frojn experience the necessity^ of being nn^dent 1 had 
contracted the habits and notion^ of a philosopner while I was 
exposing myself to the insidious approaches of cunning; and 
often by being, even with my narrow finances, charitable to ex¬ 
cess. 1 forgot the rules of justice, and placed myself in the very 
situation of the wretch who did not thank me for my bounty.^ 
It may seem shsordid condition of happiness, bu't it is an inflexible 
one, that a young man should live within his income ; he will not 
live up to it without, sooimr or later, living beyond it. And then 
comes the first debt, to be followed quickly by another, and then 
another, with a long and dreary train behind; for debt is like a 
snowball, which enlarges as it moves along, vires acquirit eundo. 
The worst of it is, that the victim, from familiarity with it, too often 
loses all sense of danger, forgets the poisonous nature of the draught 
he drinks until it is destroying him. Or if he be of a sensitive 
^temperament, haply he attains to no such condition of easy-inind- 
ednOvSS, but W'ritlics in agony beneath the pressure of a burden tliat 
is fncessantly growing heavier. 

1 am not at all sure that poverty is any great injury to a stu¬ 
dent, at least in these days, when the appnaiices of education are 
BO cheap, {fnd the road to knowledge has been cleared of most of 
the tolls. In the first place, it ^ a great stimulus to labour; so 
great a stimulus that Pythagoras said;—“Ability and necessity 
dwell near eiyh other.** Almost all our great thinkers and workers 
have been poor men—(I use the word “poor/’ of course, as an 
antithasis to “rich,” and not in the sense of “indigent”)—Locke 
and Newton, ^kliltoif and ^lakespear^ Spensgr and Wordsworth. 
Dr. Johnson owed much of his force of character to his poverty, 
which, indeed, in his case, approximated cldscl^tp want He 
used to tell how pilchard Savage and himself oft^ walked the 
streets until four in the morning, conversing upon things human 
and diving «ntil tllcy oould endure the pangs oi hunger no longer, 
and proceeded to breakfast on fourpence-halfpenny betaveen them. 
Second, poverty aids the discipline of the heart. It teaches en¬ 
durance and sympathy; we leani to feel for others through what 
we ours^es suffer. And third, it tokeb from us the means of 
j^iekling to the coarser temptations, and urges us to seek our 
pleasures in the study i>f Nature and tlie companionship of books. 
On the other hand, poverty to_ %ju urdemng and narrowing effect 
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vpon dbrtain characters, and exposes a man to nm& painful con* 
tumely, and many sharp rubs ogainst the world’s sharp anglca 
But it IS onlv oppressive in its burden, only demoralisiiiff in its 
infftienco, when it is tHe result of prolonged indebtedness, when 
it is the delirium of a fever of dissipation and extravagance It is 
possiUle, I think, to make a distinction, and sav that tlie honour* 
able poverty in which one is nurtured, os Ferguson was, and 
Franklin, and George Stephenson, Strengthens auu inspires; but 
that the squalid poverty into which excess plunges a man, as it 
plunged ^lefidan and Titcodare Uook, weakens and degrades. 
But whether you enter upon your race, niy fnond, in the poor 
man’s cloth of frieze or the rich man’s c^otii uf gold, form at tlie 
outset a habit of economy, accustom voursoU to the strict mea¬ 
sures of thrift, and cry to tlie dmipii of debt:—“ Get thee behind 
me, Sataw i.” • ...... 

Four primary “cause#*'’ may be distinguished ns issuing in 
this one fatal “effect” of debt—namelj^ dress, gambling, ostenta¬ 
tion, expensive amusSmci^. No ina^i who has once resolutely 
seized upon the idea of self-culture will allow himself to be be¬ 
guiled into either of these snares. Dress, for example: a really 
Binall sum will cnablif you tom/iintain a becoming and respectable 
“ appearance,” even tliou^ you should bo unable to practise the 
wonderful asceticism of a Scotch student known to the present 
writer, whoso bill for clothes did ii"t exceed £$ per annum.* 
Self-respect demand that wo shall attire ourselves in garments 
which will not attract notice by their vulgarity or coarseness; isnit 
this is the sole consideration that need regulate our toilet. Leave 
the fops and fribbles of*fashionable society to have a cciiceit about 
coats, a taste-in trousers, a wit that disciiiniiiatos in waistcoats; 
you and I, my friend, have deeper interests to study, higher objects 
to pursue. Simplicity, cleanlincsS, neatness, these are our canons 
of qress, and, adhere wo to them ever so closely, they will not 
run us into debt But what shall wo say of ganftli»’gf On a 
large scale we may snppase it to be out of reach of* Jio young 
student. Happily the doors are closed to hi« of those appropri¬ 
ately named “ hells,* whore so many live-i and fortunes have been 
hopelessly wradtedf But the gamblitig spirit, once aroused, finds 
means <ii irffliilgence almost everywhere, an^ it must be the 
student’s tasl^ to repress its primary exhioitidil. Let him make 
a solemn resolution never to* meddle wj^h ’viogci’s ei» games of 
chance. J^t him eschew the sligiitest cormection with horse- 
racing, and steadfastly set liis face against every variety of specula- 
tioiL The curse of our age is the inordinate desire to groigr rich 
rapidly, to make money without working honestly fij it; but 
whether you dabble in the transactions of the Stock Exchange or 
invest in ** bogus ” companies, you are os surely sowing the wind 
to reap the whirlwind as if yov^j^ed your all on the clionces of 
** rouge et noir.” Morning the gates of Mammon are 
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thrown open entice alike the un^rupiilons and the nnwoi^. la 
the mad race for wealth men throw aside their keen sense of hon- 
, our and women their natural delicacy. AIm for the amdent if he 
too be heized with the prevailing fever! He may then say faro- 
well to all hope of self-culture, all thought of "plain living and 
high thinking.” “ The excess,” says an eloquent writer, " to which 
this master-passion is carried prevents our just and natural estimate 
of happiness. It cannot be oiiierwise when that which is but a 
moans is elevated into the greatest of ends; when that which gives 
command over some physical comforts becomes ti»e object of 
inteuser desire than all blessings intellectual and moral, and we 
live to get rich instead of ;<;etting rich that we may live. The lueio 
lapse of years is not life: to eat and drink and sleep; to be expased 
to the darkness and the light: to pace round in the mill of habit 
and turn the tsrheel of wealth; to make reason our bookkeeper 
and turn thought into an implement of trade—this is not life. In 
all this but a poor fracthm of tlie consciousness of humanity is 
awakened, and the sanctiUos still slumber which make it most 
worth while to be. Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, goodness 
f.iith^ alone give vitality to the mechanism of oxistenee; the laugh 
of mirth that vibrates through the heart, the 'tears that freshen the 
dry wastes within, the music that brings ciiildhood back, tlio prayer 
that calls tlio future near, the doubt which makos us ineditatc, 
Hh© death which startles us with mystery, |[h© hardship uhich 
forces us to struggle, the anxiety that cuds in trust, are the true 
iioucishmont of our natural being. lUu these things, which pene¬ 
trate to the very core end marrow of existence, the votaries of 
riches are sipt to fly; they like not an}tilling that touches the 
central and immort.u consciousness; they hurry away from occa¬ 
sions of symiiatliy into the snug retreat of self : escape from life 
into the pretended cares for a Hvehhood ; and clie at length busy 
as ever jn preparing the means of living.” A third cause of debt 
] have stated^ lo be ostentation ; the silly ambition of ayipcaring 
something wo really aio not, of outshining our companions, 
of surpassing them m^tlicti' lavishnca.i, of going beyond them in 
tiieir excesses. I liave known the lives of not a few young men 
orercloudod at the outset by their submission lo t^ii| most frivo¬ 
lous of tcmptatioiis. 'i'liey mixed pci haps in uhat is called good 
society; their companions were bettor able than fhcmselvea to 
dross well aid livooexprn^ivcly; but instcatl of manfully relying 
on their character and conduct to secure mspcct, they«nttempted 
to meet their friends” on their own ground, and to claim 
equality with them on tiie score that they spent as much os. or 
even mord^than, tliey 4id—the strangest standard for a man's 
mend and intullcctual mt^suremcnt that over was sot up I Brown 
expects Jones and Thomson to admire him because he lives at 
a rate which he cannot aflfoft|Lk|y|»t this ostentation is vulgar 
as well os dishonest No tma demands the sufragos of 
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bis fsOeTTs tm false prefeeccs; no true ^itlcman a0iMts to be otbor 
than be really is. Society not tinjusUy ridicules tbe parvenu in 
every class tbe man vbo bop^ to make ** a position ” by patting 
forward exteriuU.ond adventitious circumstances as bis ** liters of 
recommendation.” Hie satire of Tbaekeray is never more keen 
than when it is directed againsta such professions. Lastly, an 
indulSonce in expensive amusements is a frequent cause of debt. 
But you will sa^ tliat young nien«must have recreation. True: ’ 
but tbe recreation that eventually dips them deep into mental 
anguish can «ever be woitb the cost If you cannot afford to ’ 
frequent theatres, or give suftier-pnrties, or “join in outings,” 
you must seek a cheaper mode of relaxation. ,A student once 
told me that he had never any difficulty in finding economical 
amusement ^ There were the public picture mllories and scion’ 
tific exlpbitlons, he said, or a w*alk down TJcct Street, with 
a peep into the shop wigdou's; good concerts could bo enjoyed 
8 t a comparatively trivial outlay; and a few pence fur a rail* 
way return ticket carried him into tile fresh greenness of the ' 
country. Where there’s a will therefh a way, and a man may 
take his pleasures cheaply if he be a true disciple of thrift A 
game at cricket is bo^h cheaper and more wholesome than a game < 
at billiards. An hour’s stroll on Hampstead Hcdth or in Bushy 
Park is both cheaper and more wholesome than “ an oyster-supper.” 

I have often wished iliat some one with the requisite knowledge^ 
would compile a guide to the cheap amusements which are open 
to the people; it might bq made, 1 think, both useful and inter- 
esting. A man’s tastes, how^ever, %o far as they are honest ^nd 
decent, must necessarily be consulted in the clioice of recreation ; 
and the simple duty oHhe moralist is to insist upon thb advantage 
of economy, which, in Johnson’s sonorous language, if the parent 
of integrity, of liberty, and of ease, and the beauteous sister of 
temperance, of chqcrfuluoss, and health. 

I nave often put forward the thesis that the of nature is 
an essential part of true wisdom. 1 believe it bas ^'so a bappy 
effect «upon a nfan’s charaej^r and coqduct. In itself it is a pci*- 
ennial source of The Creator*Idbked forth upon iiis 

work and pronounced it good. And who can ever bo weary or 
unhappy w'lfo*fiuds a joy in every flower and a delight in every 
stream! Wherever he may.bo he finds sonisl 4 iing that interests 
him, something that engages his fancy, something that appeals to 
his sympathies. Whatever the season, h9 finffs arouiTif bun a rare 
museum df objects of cariosity and wondet? Let liiin but open 
his heart to her^ and Nature will breathe into it a divine benedic¬ 
tion, which exorcises e^l thoughts and dispels the sii^gestmns of 
de.spondency. Her inEuence has a charm in it whion subdues . 
our coarser tendencies It is surely diflicult to retain our worldti- 
ness in the presence of tbe. vast silent forces of the mountains, 
or within bearing of tbe voices of the sea The mind 
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must indeed |^e debased, the heart cormpted, that can ding le 
its trorthless idols when the lark's song falls in liauid drops of 
melodv from "Heaven's jmte,” and the morning ojeese comes 
over the hills with the freshness and the of the pine-woods 
on its wings. 1 cannot conceive of self-culture unless it includes 
the study of Nature, so as tot render both the imagination and 
the intellect susceptible of its elevating and purifying inspifation. 
What better influence can flowjn upon the soul of man than that 
which lives in forest and sea ond star, is e(][ual]y active in the 
primrose by the river’s brim, and the cold white gla;:ier that rolls 
with sure if imperceptible motion Ho'tvn the rugged Alpine preci< 
pice? hlusic? There are wonderful cadences and modulations 
in the flow of the stream^^and the songs of birds, while indescrib* 
fible harmonics are swollen by the myriad voices that go up from 
the eloquent earth. Art. ? It is to Nature that Art turps for her 
finest inspiration, from Nature that she^borrowl her subtlest com¬ 
binations of form and colour. Science? Nature is its well-head, 
its origin ; at once its reasran and its justification. Can there be a 
sweeter, a tenderer power tiian that of'^the pastoral meadows and 
the purple vineyards and tlie wavihg cornfields, or can there be a 
, grander and subliiuer ofTcct ilian that of the,mountain-peak which 
cleaves like a gbldcn arrow the dim vast blue, or of the far-spread¬ 
ing plain of ocean, with its ever-shifting lights and shadows? 
^But hero I cannot refrain from quoting a passage from Buskin, 
which says beautifuliy all that I should stammer out imjierfectly: 
—" It is a meek aiifl blessed influence, stealing in, as it were, 
un.fwaros upon the heart; it comes quietly and without excite¬ 
ment ; it has no terror^ no gloom in its approaches; it docs not 
raise up thft passions; it is untraramellcci bv the creeds and un- 
sliadowed flry the superstitions of man : it is fi'esh from the hands 
of its Author, glowing from theJmmediate presence of the Great 
Spirit which pervades and quickens it; it is urritten on the arched 
sky; itolookaout from every star; it is on the sailing cloud ftnd 
in the invisible wind: it is among the hills and volle^rs of tlie 
eartli, whefe the shrumess^inountain-top pierces the thin atmo¬ 
sphere of eternal \Vlnierj or where tue mighty forest fluctuates 
before the strong wind with its dark waves of green foliage; it is 
Spread out, like a legible language, upon the brofldsfaco of the 
unsleeping ocean f it is the poetry of Nature; it is this which 
uplifts the spirit within ns until it is strong enough to overlook 
the shadoi^ir of ouf' place of probation, which breaks, Ipik after 
link, the cliain thnt^ binds us to materiality, and opflns to our 
imagination a world of spiritual beauty ana holiness." Make 
this influence vours, my fnend, and you will be strong enough to 
defy the «ae€iaeiits of circumstance, tlie 'trials that darken and 
dkorder life. It will provide jmii with a rest when you are weary, 
. and p consolation when youareso^wful It will be the sweet 
and pure companion of your It will reveal to you the 
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lecretiPof the wisdom and i^ness of Him of whom Nature U 
but the material vesture. It will expose to you the meanness of 
tlie ambitions for which men struggle so violently among them* 
selves, and fill you wHh those high and sacred thoughts that 
keep the heart from fainting and the soul from sleep. 

A man’s cmdu/U in life will necessarily depend to a great extent 
upon nis in life. The worth which crawl.^ along the earth 
has no conception of the de 1 ig 1 ?t and wholesomeness of the 
loftier air. If a man^s standard be low, he attains it without effort: 
but then effort, or endeavbur,,^ the impulse which should call 
out his energies and develop his faculties. If we would lend a 
worthy life, it is clear, then, that we must have a worthy aim ; in 
other w'ords, we must sot before oiirscltres a noble ideal Once 
we fix that ideal in our minds and hearts as something to be 
realised, isometliing which must and shnll be ours, ^e shall begin 
to live up to it, and everyrday wdll bear witness to our mental and 
spiritual growth. It is the prize that dignifies and consecrates 
11)0 struggle, though it dc^a not. as have said, constitute its 
enjoyment The Victoria tlross lends a new and splendid lustre 
to every deed of valour. A soldier bent on winning that high 
symbol of physical enurage will greatly surpass his comrades in 
battle-daring; bis soul will rise spontaneously to the measure of 
heroism demanded of it Therefore, while inculcating modesty of 
temperament and a nice humility of behaviour, I would liave a 
young man pitch his projects high, and if he do so the chances are 
that he will strike far beyend them. Wanon Hastings set ou^ in 
life w’ith the resolve to win hack the estate of Daylesford for his 
family; he succeeded, but he did much more,—^he lai^ broad and 
sure the foundations of our Indian empire, and Fccurejl for him¬ 
self a front place among English statesmen. His aim, I admit, 
w'asnot a very lofty one; theairabf selfish ambition never can be. 
To jjhe scholar a grander view of life, a grander oljjcct in life, are 
possible; let him expand his thoughts, let him cmbit^{\ the future 
m his survey, let him remember that not time onW butctcniity is 
at his command, and then enter upon n W'orkn ana a puipose not 
imbefitting the heire»f so many glorious promises. For every man 
in this wi(le w'^id of ours a true vocation has assuredly been pro¬ 
vided, if he Il ia but earnestly seek to discover it, and afterwards 
to labour in It like a faithful servant. Few oi us fail through 
aiming too high ; our mean lives are gpnerully^n a leyel with our 
inetn aspirations. Once, when as a boy I w^ns learning to shoot at a 
mark, my ihstmetorsaid to me :—” Shoot higner tlian the mavk^ or 
you will never hit it.” lliere was a fine moral in his advice, which 
I commend to the readei's grave consideration. Whoocan aoubt 
that Milton wrote “Paradise Lost” because, from the firlt, he had 
resolved on the composition of no “strained rhymes’* but of an 
epic that the world would ,u|e^. willingly let die? Would Titian 
have painted such grand faces if he had been eemteut 
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to take the portraits of the looneers in the wme-shops I Wonld 
Michael Angelo have created a *^Mosea"<rat of the marble if he 
bad con&tt^ hia chisel to the sculpture of rampant fauns and 
dancini^ nymphs I No; as the conception, 96 the execution; as the 
puii>ose in life, so the conduct Our minds must ever aspue to 

** Morepelhioid iimnw. 

An ampler ether, a diviner sir, 

And fioldi inveated with purptireal gloum." 

Knowledge, knowledge must be opir object; that comprehensive 
knowledge which will enable us to do our duty; and m striving 
after it, in daily reaching towards fresh heights wo shall feel a 
pleasure such as is never felt by those contentea with the vulgar 
ambitions. To the man whom self-culture has strengthened, 
ennobled, inspired,, what are the accidents of foi^une or the temp¬ 
tations of wealth? It is in himself that he is thus aud thus. 
Adversity may beset him, but it cannot shake his serene security 
of BX)irit The conditions ^vounding Jiim may be harsh ond dis¬ 
tasteful, but they cannot affect the resolution with wliich he 
makes towards the victorious goal And it may bo that the 
materials with jvhich ho has to work are of inferior quality ] the 
work, nevertlieless, shines with the puAty of the worker’s con¬ 
ception. So it is said of Guido, that one day 'vflien an Italian 
•noble asked him from what model he obtained the CTace and ideal 
beauty of his female licads, ho answered:—“I will ^ow you,” and 
calling to liim a rude and uncouth peasant, bade him sit down, 
turn his head, and look up at the sky. Then, taking his chalk, he 
rapidly dr^ a Magdalene, tender and subdued in her penitent 
loveliness;«and, to tlio expressed a.stonishmcnt of the noble, 
replied:—“ 7 'lie beautiful aud pure idea must bo in the mind, 
and then it matters not what thd model may bo.” 

TherCj^arc certain temptations besetting young men to wl^ch 
in these pagdb it is difHcult to allude, and yet, in endeavouring 
to expounik the threefold idea of sclf-cuIturc, as physical moral, 
and intellectual, an diquest^writer cannot whclly ovcilook them. 
Against inteinpcrince it is scarcely neccssar/to raise the warn¬ 
ing ; in respectable society men do not get drunk nowadays; a 
gtignm and a reprgach attach to the vice, and it is latdl to a young 
man’s success in any decent calling. But if voung iflon. as a rule, 
do not driuk to excess, they frequently drink too much, and lay 
up for their later pa^p hcribige of woe” in anenfccblpd nervous 
system, a sodden brain, and a decrepit body. The liabit of drink¬ 
ing with one nnotlier, at ail times and on all kinds of e.xcuscs, 
accustoms chem to an immoderate amount of alcohol The right 
coi^duct ^ life, however, has for its primary condition teiiii)cr- 
ance; temperance strict and absolute, in its w*idcr as well os its ordi¬ 
nary signincanca Fatal'to the dewmment of the iuteliect, fatal 
to tbe cultivation of t|ie moral fatal to high aims and 
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generot^ impul^ is tlie drinkli^ babit;,-«tbe habitt>f stvallowing 
glasses of intoxicating liquors on the pretence of good-fellowship, 
or in obedience to soiqfi self-created necessity. The student is 
often beguiled into the dangerous practice from a notion thht the 
jaded brain requires, and is the hotter for, a" stinmlant. After a 
severe Jxiut of study, he is apt to fdhl a depression of the animal 
spirits which can best be remouod| he thinaa, hy a little alcohol. 
It is just as if one set to work to extinguish a fire by pouring oil 
upon it. To tiie student a regular indulgence In stimulants is 
ruin. The apfietite will indi^as# ; the yearning after the artificial 
excitement will grow stronger; and at the same time the power of 
resistance will diminish. After a long aqd wide experience, 1 am 
able to say, tJmt no work is so well done as the work which is 
done by unaided Nature; and that the student who resorts to 
stimulants is guilt)k not only of a vice but of a blundier. 

“There is but «ino icmplh in the universe,” says Novalis, “and 
that is the body of man. Nothing is lio^cr than that high form. 
Bending before men is a rc'^crence donf to tliis revelation in the 
fi&ah. We touch heaven when wo lay our band on a hiiiimn body.” 
Tliis may be accepted as an eloquent paraphrase of St Paul's ex¬ 
clamation What 1 "know ye not tliat your body da the temple 
of tlie Holy Ghost wdiich fe in you, which ye have of God ; and 
y© are not your own?” Whother as Christians or ns rational 
beings, appreciating the wonderful organisation of tlie body, wo 
are bound to withdraw it from the contagion of impurity. Chastity 
is often spoken of as if it ifcrc especially a woman’s virtue; owd 
as a matter of fact a man’s sins of iinpudicity society seems to 
regard with considerable indulgence. But for the good i){ the soul 
and the well-being of the mind, as a safeguard against premature 
decay, as essential to die spiritual health, chastity must be enforced 
upon men. As Jeremy Taylor sayl:—‘ A jmro mind in a chaste 
body is the mother of wisdom and deliberation, sobipcounsgls and 
ingenuous actions, open deportment and sweet cu]^ni"e. sincere 
principles and unprejudicato understanding, love of God and self- 
denial, peace and confidenc^^ holy pruT^cr qnd spiritual comfort, 
and a pleasure of s]>fi-it infinitely greater than the sottish pleasure 
of uncLastity.” •The “mens sana’’ which, in conjunction with the 
“ corpore sano." we rightly put forward as the qhiof pledge and 
earnest of eartiily happiness, must also be “mens fmm,” unprofaned 
by indulgence of irregular and illicit desires l^oaclicSsuf chastity 
are heavily .visited by Him who is perfect rnyity; visited on the 
body and the intellect, on brain, licart, and soul; though it is 
impossible for us here to fallow the profiigate into the teijible 
de^adation which their sin brings uptm them— ^ 


*' But when luet. 

By aacliute (^eturre, and foUl talk, 

Bat most by lewdaM )««uh sets of sin. 
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in defilement to the invent narte, 

Tiie aoal grove clotted tiy contagion, 

£inbo{Ues and imUrates, till ahe quite lose 
The divine property of her first l^og.'* 

To fclie impure, physiology as well as religion cries:—“Be sura 
tliy sin. shall find thee out 1 Nemesis dogs tliy footstep, and 
her avenging stroke is certain, hoprever long delayed.” Let me 
affectionately warn tlie young* student against this terriblci, this 
d^radiug vice, which prisons the relations between the sexes, 
undermines the foundations of hfinourable lor^. The lewd 
jest, the lewd song, tlie lewd boolc, the lewd play—these let him 
shun as the accuraed instruments of evil, bearing alw'ays in mind 
the Divine promise thaf^the pure in heart ehiill see God. And 
the pure heart w'ill close its portals against even the slightest 
suggestion of^wrong; it is like the mother-of-fiearl whiqji admits 
no drop of water save that which comes from heaven. “ When 
fruits are w'hole,” says St. Francis de Sales, “you may store them 
up securely, some in stfhw, some in sand or amid their own 
foliage; but, once bruised,*tlicro is no*means of preserving them 
save w’ith sugar or honey. Even so the purity which has never 
been tarapcveiiwithinay well bo preservea 4o tho end j but when 
once that has ceased to exist nothing ca«i ensure its existence but 
genuine devotion, which, as 1 have often said, is* the very honey 
' and sugar of tho mind.” 

1 may quote from tho same admirable wiitcr his remarks on the 
best mode of maintaining purity. cautions the young to be 
swift in turning aside from whatever leads to uncleannoss; for 
the sin is gne which approaches with a stqalthy foot,one in which 
the smallq^t beginnings arc apt for rapid growth. It is easier to 
fly from it than to overcome it. The source of purity is tlie heart: 
but it is in the body that itf material results take shape, and 
therefore it may be perfected both through the exterior senses 
and by*the tiKfughts and desires of the heart All lack of moifesty 


there are things whieli blemish perfect purilx, without being in 
themselves actually impure. Aught which •tends to blunt its 
extreme sensitiveness, or to cost the slightest shaifo# over it. Is of 
this character; and all evil thoughts, or foolish of levity or 
heedlosanq^, are as stem towards tho direct breach of the law of 
chastity. Avoid tng sOcie^ of the sensual; if a foul aulmal lick 
the sweet almond tree, its fruit, it is fabled, becomes bitter ; and 
BO a corrupt and unclean man can scarcely bold communication 
with* others and not impair their pei^ed: purity. On the other 
Imnd, sefik tho company of the modest ana good; read and con¬ 
sider holy things ; for the Word of God is a^ fountain of purity, 
and cleanses and gtrengihens thoso who study it; wherefore Da via 
likens it to gold and precious stones, 
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**lo self •culture, by dielinotly rccognbiugMbis own usulviduftl {towerSi 
6fl originally and siiociftonlly belenglng to AiMauiiid, a man is lust likely to 
waste his strength in cultivating those fnculties whiuh are dormant or feet>le. 
He is taught also to be eonteutod with the mental (tlaee assigned him among 
his follows, and not to attimpt to imitate those fr(^ whomiie differs esaeu* 
ti'dly by natural ooiutitution. ^le thus avoids solf-dontraUiotion—the souice 
of all affectation. By reflecting on the harmony and beauty which spting 
Hi all natuie from variety, he sees that his individuality is hut a pait of a 
wide and consummate plan. A wood in uluch tbe gnnrlcd oak, the delicate 
larch, the graceful birch, the wide-spreading beech, the old ibotii, even !lio 
rough briar, and the fern in tbe foreground, arc all varieties essential to the 
general effect of beauty oia grandeur in the landscape ; teaching him a 
lesson of content with the condition assigned to him here, byAhat Power 
which formed his soul as well as the trees he is gazing u)>on, and appointed 
him his place, as it has theirs, in this great whole. To fill that place well, 
lioweyer humble it may be, he feels is his duty, the sole puniosc which 
be was placed here. He has no sure instincts to guide him i’l this end. 
He must accomplish this by labour in the right diroctiuu.'’ ■**ISveninff 
ThouffJUSf” bjf a Physician* • * • • 


*' One ^eat «iim, like a guiding-star, above, 

AVHIcn tasks strength, wisdom, stateliness, ^ lift 
His «nanhood to the height that takes tbe'p^ze.** 


#k 


•^Pobert ^i/wnivQt 


**In the p&orest cottage are books-~is one Book, wherein for several 
thousands of years the spirit of mun bus found light and nourishment, and 
an interpreting response to whatever is deepest in him; whero^ stiA, to 
this day, for the eye that will look well, the mystery of evidencA reflects 
itself, if not resolved, yet revealed, and prophetically emblemed ; if not to 
tbe satisfying of the outward sense, yet to the opening of the inward 
sense, which is the far grander result. * In books lie the creative Pbosniji* 
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■ihti «( ihe paii!' All that men haTe devUedt di«oor«|ad, do&0, 
fait, or imoglnad, lief reoorded in booki; wherein whoao hai learned the 
myetery of epellins printed lettere may find it and appropriate 
Cartffl^ 

*' ‘VVie frutditbar iet der Xleiofte Kreis 
%Veun man iluf^wohl on pfiegen 

’^Ooethe, 

**Tbe artf are liiten, langnagee are doee'kindredt eoieneef are fellow* 
workmen; almoit every branch of humaft knowledge ie connected with 
biography; biography folia into hiitory which, after drawing into itself 
variottf minor etreams, anch a« geography, juriaprudenoe, political and 
•ocial economy, arrivee ful^ upon the atill deeper watera of general philo> 
aophy. There are very few, if any, vacant apacea between variona kinda of 
knowledge; a^y track in the forest, ateadfoatly pursued, leads in^ one of the 
great highways; just as you often find, in considering the story of any little 
island, that yon aro perpetually brought back into the general history of the 
world, and that this small %:ocky place has partaken the fate of mighty 
thrones and distant empues.* *-~Sir Arthur^clpt. 

** Make your books your^friends, 

And <l||dy them unto the nphlest ends; 

Searching for knowledge, and to keep your mind 
The same it was inspired, rich, and refined." 

Joiisim. 

Pleasuie there is in all studies to such* os are truly addicted to them-^ 
sweetness which, like Circe*B cup, bewitched a student so that he cannot 
leave off. sJulius Scoliger was so much affocteft with poetry that he broke 
out into a%>athctical protestation he had ratlier be the author of twelve 
verses in Lucian, or such an ode asjn Horaoe, than Emperor of Qenuany." 
—iJm-fon, **Anaiomjf oj Melancholy.** 

“Omni die%novare deberaus propositum nostrum, dieeniis; uunchodie 
profeota ifieipiamus, quia nihil eat quod hactenus fecimus."— 

Ckrieti.** 




CHAPTEU I. 

HOW TO BEAD. 

« 

I were to pray for a taste" says Sir John Ilerachel in 
a well-known passage, ** which shoulclt stand mo in ^ 
stead tinder every variety of circumstances, and l>e a 
source of hupjuness and cheerfulness to luo through 
life, and a shield against its^illa, however tilings might 
go amiss, and the world frcft\’n upon ni^, it would ho a taste for 
reading.’* But tho'^e are not the only, nor are tlicy the highest, 
advantage? which a ^te for reading brings witl^^il; these are 
not the only nor the higliiest purposes which a taste for reading 
may be made to^ubserve. In a work upon self-culture, however, 

It is not upon a ta^U for reading, but u])on the duty of reading, 
that wo must enlarge, inasmuch as reading is the chief iiistru- 
iiicnt and agency of intellectual develojunont and moral discipline. 
There have been men of action who have done great tilings, tliongli 
they have ^ead little; ^hcro have been men who hav,^ sujiplied 
the want of mental training by the insight of genius, thj teaching 
of experience, or the habit of observation. But apart from«Lbe 
probability that, had they read an«l known more, even their 
would have been better done, we must acknowledge that it is not 
for ^sesso exceptional, for men lifted high above ^hur fellows 
bv great natuml endowments, that rules are laid dov\i or modes 
oi" study prescribed. The fagt remains^hat, in Self-Cul'.iiro, read¬ 
ing must play the ^ncipal part. We have no other moans of 
acce^^s to a nation’s Jterature, which is necc.miily the expression 
of its thought %nd feeling and the record of its growth. We 
have no othervneans of access to the conclusiotis^t which men of 
genius have arrived on the subjects most clos^y assocjgted with 
human happiness. For the man who doe^^nut read tlTere enn be 
no past; and if helthink, or reason, or experiment, he must do 
so from his own small starting-point, with his own b'mited re¬ 
sources, and not as the inheritor of the accumulated treasure of 
generations. It is related of a distinguished matbematichin that, 
In his boyhood, away from hooka he worked out several elemen¬ 
tary propositions in me^nica wnich he duly committed to paper 
id impo^nt and interesting aiscoveries. Judge of his mortifica* 
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tion when his first introduction to a large^ibrary showed hini 
that his *‘diflboYeries” were old and w^hwom foct^ flLmiliai 
to every scholar. It is in thb emDarrassing position with respect 


to every scholar. It is in thb emba 
to all i^nowledge that the man placei 
He b Ignorant of the high-water mark to which human investU 

E ation and speculation h^ alr^y rben* To him the ages before 
b own time are a blank. Men have lived, and thougli^^ and 
Bufierod \ but not for him. lie knows only what he sees; and he 
sees imperfectly for want of"instruction.. And so he stumbles 
along in a darkness of night that is o^ hb own making, and by 
devious and rugged bypaths, befause unconscioul' tliat human 
labour has already constructed a broad, straight road to the desired 
goal j 

Lot us glance for a moment at one or two of the most 
obvious benefits of readiugj for, trite os the subject b, it can 
never be wiAiout interest First, then, it brings usy» through 
hbtory and poetry, into direct comnfhnication with the great 
events of the past. It gables us to trace the rbe and growth 
and decay of empires. ^Vo see how the wave of civilisation, 
now for a time arrested and now forced back, now shut in 
at one point and now contracted at another, occasionally gi‘ow- 
ing shsulowei* and then again broadening^ and deepening with 
irresistible strength, has nevertheless pursue^ on the whole 
a steadily advancing course, and gradually extended its fertilb- 
' ing conquests. We see how the condition of the masses of man¬ 
kind, in spite of many obstacles and long periods of depression 
and- terrible catastrophes, has slowly improved; so that the 
poor of to-day, at least in all civilised countries, enjoy greater 
comforts dian foil to the lot of their forefatliors. We mark the 
pronaratidu of tlie heathen world for the adverit of Christianity, 
andr afterwards pursue the progress of Christianity itself, anu 
observe how the changes ft has introduced into the complex 
econoivy of social life. Wo perceive the transfer of power, and 
influence frmh one race to anotlier, from one nation to another, 
and becotfio aware of the causes which have brought it about, and 
of the circQinstances ainddr which itdias been eflected. Babylon, 
and Greece, and Macedonia, and Home; Fdrsia, and Egypt, ana 
Arabia; these cease to be names—cease to be'dii^ vague suadows 
thrown upon th^ imagination like the figures of alnagic lantern 
upon canvas~are transformed into realities, the natflre and bounds 
of wliich W are able to understand. They lead us to reflect on 
the irony of hbtory on what has been called the inpckOTyof fate; 
to reflect on the strange correspondence between the~Iives of in-r 
dividnab and the fortunes of nations. Bbhop Thirlwall observes 
that—fqi^natious as for men—^the moment of the highest pro- 
speri^ 13 often that which immediately precedes the most niiiioua 
disasrer; and he adds, that (as in the case not only of a Xerxes, 
a Charles the Bold, a Philip the Second^ and a Napoleon, but of 
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Athens,«and Sparta, and Carthage, and^ Venice) ^ ^ is tbe sense 
of security that constitutes the danger, it is the consciousness of 
power and the desire of exerting it that cause \ he downfall.” These 
“signal and sudden reteu'ses" call for our careful attention; but 
even more careful should be the attention given to tlie operation 
of that universal law, a law not lessfiowerful in the moral than in 
the ph)'sica1 world, “according to which the period of inward 
languor, corruption, and decay, which follows that of maturity, 
presents an aspect more dazzling and commanding, and to those 
who look only qf. the surface inspires greater confidence and respect, 
than the season of youthful lilalin, of growing but unripenea 
strength.” At no time did the power of the Persians appear more 
formidable than when Xerxes forced upon the Greeks the peace 
of Antalcidos; and yet it was even then so honeycombed and 
insecure that, as was afterwards seen, a sliglit shocK^would have 
been sufficient to bverthrgw it. flow Europe trembled when 
Napoleon led his four hundred tlmiisuiul fighting men across the 
Niemen to complete the subjugation ul the Continent by the 
chastisement of Russia! Vet at that*very time the imperial 
throne was rocking and reeling^ to its fall. AYhcii the ships of 
the Invincible Armada moored in the Channel, so that the waturs 
seemed to groan beneath t^cir burden, Spain appoarpd to occupy 
an impregnable position of majesty and might; within half a cen¬ 
tury it had sunk into a second-rate [lowcr. 

That irony of history of which 1 am speaking, which we Icam 
to appreciate and apprehend through bo^s, may receive another 
illustration. It will bo seen by the studcntfin comparing the history 
of great cities with tliatof their respective states, tnat the splendour 
of the one has often beeti in inverso proportion to the ^Pecay and 
corruption of the otlier. “The ages of conquest and glory hltd passed 
before Rome began to exhibit a marble front; and the old consuls, 
who in the wars of a century scarcely quelled the Bamnite hydra, 
and who brought army after army into the field to dcatproyed 
by Hannibal, would have gazed with wonder on the njagioficcnco 
in the midst of which the master of the c^qiire, in anguisTi uod di.s* 
may, called upon Vargs to reslore his three Icgtons.'*^ Byzantium 
was at its apogee of gorgeous splendour when the Eastern empire 
wo.? forced to ijfihk in the swords of mercenaries to f)rotect it from 
external and internal foes. Never did Venice riiiue more bril¬ 
liantly, never were its canals more gay with ])ngciiBts, tlmn ivhcn 
its territories were gradually being absorbed by foreigm powers, 
and its fleets, which once ruled the seas, couM^iot avail to guard 
the approaches to the heart of tiie republic. I'iio pomp and 
wealth of Babylon seemed at their height, just at the moment tiliat 
BelshazzKir was reading the warning of Heaven^ and listcuiag with 
horror to the truiniiets of the conquering Persians. 

There is one lesson that the student gains from the page of 
history the value of which cannot be over-estimated, and ibat is 

F 
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ike direct itj^rpoeition of Proridence in tlie affaire of pen and 
nations. Tko modem school of«hiatorian8 pretend to kno re this 
lesson, and to find a cause for every effect in the pnncfpie^ evoln- 
tion or in accordance with certain canons of their own invention; 
but it is written, nevertheless, in plain and le^^ble characters on 
the chronicles of tlia world. Take the series of events which 
rais^ Constantine to the supremacy of the civilised woi'ld, and 
deny, if yon can, the visible of the finger of God in ordering 
and controlling them. Consider the network of circumstance 
which arrested the progreas of the iVrmada, and ^11 me whether 
it was not woven by a Divine pt^wer. Or connect the labours of 
the Reformers with the introduction of the priiiting'press, and say 
whether the latter was not providentially designed to facilitate the 
former. Often, no doubt, the purpose of Providence is not as out 
purpose, and passes far out of our range and scope; but the wit¬ 
ness of history to God and His law is, to m^mind, as'incontest¬ 
able os it is signilicant. I see it in the way in which the schemes 
<»f. men have been ovornijed ti» an end that tiieir projectors never de¬ 
signed. Thus, the day of fSt. Bartholcmcw became for the relentless 
spirits which planned it no better than a day of dupesthe bnllut 
which Balthazar Gerard lodged in the breast of William the Silent 
ensured the'independence of the Dutcji (J)mmonwealth. I see it 
in the littleness of the springs from which tli^e gre.'it world-cur¬ 
rents of thought and feeling have taken their rise. I see it in the 
way in which life has spning out of death, order out of dis(utler. 
^rerigtli nut of weakn^, in evciy a^e of tlic world. The ruins ot 
old empires have servIBL in the Divine wisdom, for the materials 
of new and more splendid structures. Out of the fra^ents of 
the Easftorn world was built up thrf* civilisation of Greece j 
broken dud humbled Greece serveu as a stepping-stone for Home ; 
the polity of modern Buropcbhas been raised upon the shattered 
masses of the Roman Empira 

Iu«iltustj^,tIon of a point already advanced, let me quotes pas¬ 
sage from Dr. Arnold’s “Introductory Lectures on Ikiodern His¬ 
tory." It begins with a/eference to the French Republic and the 
armed coalition ffirmod against it * “The igost military people in 
Euroiie,” ho says, “ became engaged in a M'ar for their very exist¬ 
ence. Invasion on the frontiers, civil war aKl^all imaginable 
horrors raging<within, the ordinal^ relations of li^ went to wreck, 
and every Frenchman became a soldier. It was a nuiltitudo 
iiunioronB os the**liost8 of Persia, but aniniatod by the courage and 
skill and ene^y dT tho old Romans. One thing aloife was want¬ 
ing—Ihdtt whicli Pyn’hus said the Romans wanted to enable them 
to^conqgcr tho world—a general and a ruler like himself. There 
was wanted a master-hand to restore and taaint.aia peace at home 
and to concentrate and direct the immense military resources of 
France against her foreimi enemies. And such an one appeared I 
in Napoleon. Pacifying La Vendee, receiving bock the emigrante, 
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rei^tonitg thd'Clitircb, remodellinc the law, pcrsonalli; absolute, vet 
carefully presorviug and mainUAniug oil tbe groat points which 
the had won at the llovolution, Napoleon united in himself 
not onlv tlfo power but*the whole will of France, and tliat^owcr 
and will were guided by a genius for war such as Europe had 
never seen since Ceosar. Tlie elTeot w:i8 absolutely magical. In 
Kovexffber J799,he was made First Consul: he found France 
humbled by defeats, his Italhm con^qucsts lost, his allies invaded, 
his own frontier threatened. He took tlie held in Hay iSoo, ana 
in Juno the \tihole fortunevof the wur was changed, and Austria 
driven «mt of Lombardy by tlfe victoiy of Harengo. Still the 
flood of the tide rose liigher and higher, and every successive wavo 
of its advance swept awav a kingdom. •Earthly state has never 
reached a prouder pinnacle than when Napoleon, in June 1S13. 
gathered his army at Dresden, and there received the homage ot 
subject kfngs. An?l now was the principal adversary ot this 
tremendous jwwerl By whom was it clicckcd and resisted and 
put down ? By none and by nothing bin. the direct and manifest 
interposition of God. I kitow of no fhngunge so well fitted to 
describe that victorious advance to Hofcow aiid the utter humilia¬ 
tion of the retreat as the language of the propliot wi,tli respect to 
the advance and subsequent destruction of the .host of lSenna< 
cherib.” This seems to me sound, wise, and wh(tlesouic teaching, 
with much more in it of a true “ philo'^opliy of liistory ” than we 
find in the works of Mr. Buckle and his imitators, who dis¬ 
miss as superfluous or exploded all consideration of ri-ovidcnttc, 
and seem to regard the government of the world as produced by 
some autpraatiq mechanism. t „ 

Again, reading bringsio our fireside the best thongMs of the 
best minds, introduces us to the company and coinradcsnip of the 
**111011 of old,” conquers time aiK}*annihj]atcs space. It makes 
us as familiar w’ilh ACschylus, and Iforace, ami Demosthenes as 
wprG*tlicir noareijt contemporaries; brightens our slfnly with the 
fiimshino of Greece; perfumes the heavy air around u%* i'.h the 
rich sweet odours of the Ea.*;i(:. How can I Iqpk upon Dante as 
dead when ho still s[^aks to me out of his ** 1 )ivina Oomuicdia”? 
Shall I mourn ovei; the grave of Shakespeare in that far-away 
church by the^wfuding Avon when he is present with me in his 
mighty verse?# I delight in some apt remarks of JTazlitt’s 011 this 
subject. , He pictures himself (I quote from nmihory) taking 
his ease by the blaxing hearth with a host of no n cRiiipanions 
nrounc'him. Ben Jonson, “Homeric” Chapman, Webster, and 
Hey wood are there, and discourse the silent hours away. Bliake- 
sp^re is there; the Shakespeare who imagined ll.^ilet hnd 
Ariel, Ijidy Macbeth and Imogen. Spenser lurks hal^hidden 
among a group of nymphs, and fairies, and satyrs. Milton lies 
on the table as on an altar, never taken up or lUrd down without 
reverence. Lyly’i ^ Endymion ” sleeps with moon that shines 
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in at the window; and a breath of wind stirriiiff up at a distanee 
eeems like a soft sigh from thd tree uitder wliich the goddess* 
favoured lover grew old. lu a comer of the room Faustus disputes 
with \iemon faces or reasuiis of diving astrology. . Bellafroiit 
soothes Mathco. Vittoria puts her indges to sliame, and old 
Chapman repeats one of the hymns of Homer in liis own vigorous 
translation. 

Bv means of books wo com^ to know a gmat man better than 
his friends, aye^ or even his children or his wife knew him. To no 
one was Moutiugno so confidiug~we fnay l>o svltq of it — as he is 
to his reader; he could not put so much of himself into his con*' 
versation as ho has done into his essays. The infiiiito depths of 
drollery to which the "genius of liabclais could descend were 
unplumbed by any of his companions, however intimate. 1 take 
Sir T’liomastBrowne by the Duttoii-hole, an/l ho pot:^rs out his 
grave and fanciful meditations on urn^burial and quincunxes with 
a copious readiness. Men who in their lifetime were the least 
t prone to w'pa,r their heai''(D upon their sleeve know not a sample of 
reserve when nloseterl wall the student in his study. In their 
books wo see them in their entirety: tlmir whole nature is before 
us; iiothiin; in kept back. Who of all his condomponiries understood 
the man Plato as wo understand him h They could not see every 
side, every ospcct of his genius. You must rcceelo some distance 
from a mountain if you vrould estimate the full majesty of its 
proportions. But we can take the “ Phmdo ” and tlio “ Bepublic,” 
and see that grand, pure, lofty minddn all its fulness, and slmre 
with it its bright rnuiutit dreams of an ideal state, not made by 
man’sprb;ato interests and imsii>ns, but fqnnded in reason, altliougU 
it exi8ts*,nowhero upon earth. And wo pther arouna him his 
later disciple^ the Platonists of Italy and England: Pious Mir- 
andola, and Marcilius Ficiniuf; Henry More, and the ever memor¬ 
able Hales, Sydenham, Ibdph Cud worth, and Jeremy Tiiylor; each, 
in hil way*>\«nd degree, a commentator upon the subliino*’ text 
wrhich fttrms the principle and essence of his plnlosojihy:—“All 
things are for tha sake tf the Gooj, and the Good is tlie cause 
of everything boautiTuI.” . » 

Ijct not the student who reads and loves his books talk or think 
of himself, whatever his worldly disadvantages, a.s*Sc^itary or friend- 
leas. His chaniber is peopled with immortal guest% who will never 
deny hiijif the sjpnpathy he craves. The poets, ai*d the philo- 
Bophors, and the sqUofars, the men who have wrestled with Nature 
as Jacoo wrestled with the aiiL'el, and extoKed from it a blessing; 
the divines, who have stmnded the secrets of the human soul—all 
obey hi^summons and respond to his questionings. ^ Any one of 
them, ft the student so will it, is prepared to lift him out of his 
xufoner cares, to transport him into a region free from the world's 
iozietiesi However deep the sileuce, he may hear— 
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** All the melodiei tnyetcriotii 

Through the drenil^ dAikueie cheated; 

Thpughte in ailitudes imi^eriouB, 

Voicei loUt, end deep^ end aoxiouRt 
Words that whisj^redi songs ll>at bannied I** 

Bliakeipcare will bear him away on flie strong wing of his genius to 
Prospero’s enchanted isle—its “ noises sounofs. ana sweet airs, that 
give delight and hurt not” Or witU Spenser no may enjoy a brief 
repose in that daintiest '* bower of bliss” ever conceived by human 
fancy, 'where-* * ^ 

** The joyous hinls, sliroudcd in clieoiful alintle, 

Their notes unto the vuico nttoiqitciod sweet; 

Th’ Angelionl soft trrmhling voices innile 
To th* lustrumcnts Uiriuo icspondeiicc meet; 

Tho silfer souitding iustrunients dul moot < 

With tho ba^s murmur of tho water's foil: 

The water's fall with ditToionco discroct, 

Kow fK.ft, now loud, unto tho vdnd did cstll: 

The gentle warblwg wind Ims •iswcrcd to nil.** 

« 

Shelley xvill invite him to that fair In mlscape am on^ the Kuganean 
Hills which ho has painted in colours so soft yet vivtil; or to that 
rocky steep of t[ie ni^h Caucasian mountains where iVomotlicns 
breathes defiaiico to inexorable Destiny. Keats has n bundled 
leafy nooks, luxuriant in bloom and verdure, nhero his tilled soul 
may rest. Tennyson will convey him to the lonely more whore 
Arthur’s sword Kxcalibur lijfs found a resiing'place; and tho wifter 
still laps on the crag, and the long npiile still washes in tho reed, 
as on tJiiat night winch «u\v tho blameless king borne tt the great 
di'cp in his dusky barge— 

**Dftik as a funeral soarfYrom stem to stern.'* 

Or Montaigne is waiting to gossip with him ; Ihicon tp diset^s uif h 
him the outlines of the nowpinlosophy; Cervantes to^e-’ with him 
half-sadly at the decaying c.xtiavagancas of tho old chivu*. y. Thus 
lie may feed upon genius: life great men of«aM ages and u!l coun* 
tries wait to do him fervico, the sujierior bound to tho inferior, like 
immortal spirit^ of'good answering to the spell of an eveiyday 
necromancer ?— 

*' Kver llioir plinniomi arise before ui^ 

Our loftier urothors, but one iR tdood ; 

At bed snd tsildo they lord it (/or %8, 

With looks of beauty aud words of good." 

Sir Arthur ITelps in one of his es.says advises tliat, in flio course 
of onr reading, we should lay up in our mind a store of fine niouglits 
in well-wrought words—the best sayings, m fact, of the wisest and 
wittiest—so that we may accumulate a living treasure of know¬ 
ledge, from which, at various times and amidst all the shifting of 
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eircvmiitancesrwe may be able draw some comfo^ gilfdanoe^ 
and sympathy, it is both pleasant and useful to have such a 
treasure at one^i command. There are ny>}nents when our enor* 
^es fall us and our hearts faint; what encouragoment we 
may then derive from the cneerful speech of some brave spirit, 
which has been tried and trihd sorely, but by persovoraime has 
%on the victory t i\a, for initaiico, from Lord llacon's“ In this 
world Ood only and the anjfels may be spectators 1** Or from 
tliat of Kenclm DigbyThe groat secret of spiritual perfection 
is expressed in the words of S?t. Ignatius Loyn4a—*lIoc vult 
Dous.’ (Jod ivislios mo to stand in tliis post, to fulfil this duty, 
to ijuifer this disease, to bo atllicted with this calauiity, tliis con- 
tempt, this vexation. Qbd wishes thisj whatever the w'orld and 
self-lovo may dictate, hoc vult Deus. Ills will is my Jaw.” There 
are moments'when to execute the will of others, to fill a &ubor> 
dinate position, is pll and \vormwood to the not unnatural vanity 
of a young man. Well fur him if at such times he remembers 
Livya description of Hlmmhal os Qne wlio could obey Ho less 
than he could command;—“Nunquam ingeniuin idem ad res 
diversiKsimas, parondum atquo iinporandum habilius fuit.” There 
are momcuts^also wlien wo arc conscious of<not standiiij; as firmly 
ns wo ought to stand on the gnnuid of right—are conscious of 
listening too readily to the voice of passion. Let us then recall 
those wise, thoughtiul words of Clocthe as a warning:— 

• “ Von ili'T Gewall, die pile l?ree»*n hiuih't. 

Bofreit der BleoscU ucli, dcr aicb Uberwindet." * 

Tliii^Min, is one of the advantages of reading, that it supplies ns 
with worfia of counsel, e.xhortation, encouragement, on which e 
can draw at need. It furnishes us with a compiote armoury of 
weapons witli whicli we may bear our part in the fierce battle of 
life, it &np^^\ics with suggestions for noble thoughts and incen¬ 
tives to miblo deeds. ** Hy the mass I" said the Duke of Norfolk 
to Sir Thom.is More; “Ijy the maw, Al.iater Alore, it is perilous 
striviiijf with prindes*; the anger of a jirinco is death ! ” ‘‘ And is 
iliafc all, my Lord] Then the dilVoieiice bclween you and me is 
but this, that I shall die to-tlay and you to-ihorogw 1” Who will 
not fee) quickocu'd in spirit and strengthened in Jourpa’^e by the 
remembrance of this pregnant reply] Or w'hase discontent and 
rostlessn^ will fiot a])i>cased by recalling the nute saying (d 
Joubort ] " Whether one be an eagle or an ant in the intellectual 
world seems to me not to matter much j the essential thing is to 
have oneiJif place marked there, ores station assigned, and to belong 
deciderlly to a regular and wholesome order.” A small talent, if it 
k^p within its hwits and righUy fuUU its task, may reach the goal 

S ** From that great Power wbidi ell Orcetioii bomds, 

Thai BUm k freed who Srsi subdom huaielt” 
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}n8t iU'well as a greater one. But I need soy more. lt» 
unquestionably a rare and deli|htful use of reading, that it so 
stores and enricbes tbe inii»d with pertinent imageiy and appro> 
priate rodection. At tjbies one may sit do^m silently, andLrccall- 
ing something that one has read, involve cino*s self in a pleasant 
and profitable train of thought^ wliitli requires no external circum- 
stancel to support it 1 have found it a useful mental exetvise to 
take in a leisure hour—as, for instance, on a railway journey—some 
partiouiar author, and put together iu my nietuory oil that I could 
remember of pitiiy or epigrammatic sayings, the felici' 

tons iiinstmtions, the happily eifjprossed ideas, in such order as that 
they might bo ready ** u hen called for ” Tho^o mental posies—if f 
may cimiloy the expression—are coini»oicd of flowers that never 
fada Ur the thoughts, images, and ancctlotcs tlius collected may 
he likene^ to chaplets of pearls, the lustre of wluclyiever dies or 
passes away. 

Not the least admirable use of rc(qling is to nonti aUso the special 
evils aud temptations of our callings, tli« original imperfections of 
our characters, the tendencies of our tge or of our own time of 
life. I may term this the ihsrnpeutie \use of reading. Sir Arthur 
Uelps points out tba1«thosc who are engaged in dull, crabbed work 
aU day, of a kind w'hich^s always exercising the mgical faculty 
and demanding*minute and even harassing criticism, should ex- 
patlite, whenever opportunity ofTcn, in writings of u large and 
imaginative nature. “These, however,” he contiinies, “are often 
the persons who particularly avoid poetry and works of iinagina< 
tion, whereas they ought perhaps to cultivate them most FoF it 
should be one of the frequent onjects of every man wb^ajuies for 
the culture of his wholo*being to give some exercise to facul¬ 
ties which are not demanded by his daily occiipatiolls and not 
encouraged by his disposition.” 'Wie study of logic will bo found 
valuable by minds unaf'customed to pracisioii of stitcrnent and 
doflfliteness of argument. Poetry will tefresh an^et teale thase 
svho are wearied by abr-truso mental calculations.^ some a 
course of history W’Ul serv^as an efbeient alterative aud tonic. 
There are particulq; books which may be> iSpplied, like special 
diu^, in particular cases. A tendency to fiivolous pursuits or 
worldly gaietieif may be corrected by the perusal of the “Imitatio 
Christi,” or Uie “Introduction to the Devout si dfe,” or Jeremy 
Taylor’s “Holy Living and Dying.” An incapability of apjire- 
hending t}ie meaninra of Nature will give way bdforG a (^ffnl study 
of ^Vordsworth. Snakespeare may be reconftnended at all times 
and under all circumstances. A dull, querulous, morose ifiood may 
be relieved by a page or two of Thomas Hood or Sytlj^oy Smitlu 
In “The Caxtons ” Bulwer Lytton dwells at some Icngyi on the 
medicinal qualities of good books. For hypochondria and satiety,i 
he says, what is better than a brisk dose of iravel'v. especially early, 
out-of-the-way, marvellotiii^ legendary traveb i iiow they freshen 
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up the spirits !c ho\r tlicy brace and esrailarate the nerres 1 Qo with 
.Ilubni(]^iiis to Tartary»or with Mdrco Polo to far Cathay, or follow 
Cortez m bis conquest of ^lexico; climb Cotopaxi with Humboldti 
or descend to the Dead Sea with “ Edthen** 1 For narrow preju¬ 
dices history should be administered. ** I remember,*’ says Augiis- 
tine Caxton. to hare cuiii^d^jpU^oi^olate widower, who pbstin< 
ately refused erery other nieanrameni^l:^ a short course of ^olopry* 
... In fact, 1 hare a plan Tor a librarr that, instead of heading 
its compartments, ‘Philology, Natural Science, Poetry,* dec., one 
ftiiall head thorn according to the ^seaSes for which they are sever¬ 
ally good, bodily and mental—up from a dire calamity or the ]^ng8 
of the ^out, down to a fit of the spleen or a li^fht catarrh. JBut,”' 
he continues, more gravely, “ when some one sorrow that is yet 
reparable gets hold of your mind like a monomania—when you 
think, because Heaven has denied you tins'of^^ihat on which you 
had sot your heart, that all your life mnst be a blank—oh 1 then 
diet yourself well on biography, the biography of good and great 
men. See scarce a p:igo,''^erlm]is. given to some grief similar to 
your own, and how triumpliantly ino life sails on beyond it I You 
thought the wing was broken 1 Tut! tut! it was but a bruised 
leather i Sc^wliat life leaves behind it wheic all is done !—a sum¬ 
mary of positive facts far out of the region of sorrow and suffering, 
linking tliomsolves with the being of the world.' Yes, biography 
’ is the inodieino here ! ”/ 

Undoubtedly n man’s reading must primarily be regulated by 
the necessities of his calling. He ivoulu be a poor matnematician 
who noiuiabed himself w'holly on light literature. But after all, 
the g||ii^bject and purpose of study the cultivation of the 
mino^^lM^ is, of all the foculties—training them so that each 
shall readily respond when required to its master's demands. We 
must not, tlicn, apply ourselve^'too exclusively to one department 
of knowledge. The reasoning powers must not be exercised at 
the cosl2 of tlfl imaginative, nor the iiuaginative starved down so 
ns to bring forward and exalt the reasoning. Something like a 
just and happy e(^ilibjii£m must be observed; just as in ati 
orchestra no one instrument is permitted to octvie and keep down 
the others, but all are so ordered as to constitute a complete and 
agreeable liarmoi^. One soon wearies of a letithof-djaler who can 
talk of nothing bifl leather. As ProfessorBlackie pntstt:—“ If a man 
will fixhisipiind orv,mevely professional study, and con find no room 
for gonertti culture ip his soul, lot him be tola that no professional 
studies, however complete, can teach a man tlie whole of his pro¬ 
fession ; that the most exact professional drill will omit to teach 
lilm iho ntest interesting and the most important part of his own 
ibtisin&ss^that part, namely, where the specialty ot the profession 
conics directly into TOiitaet with the generality of human notions 
and human sympaHiies.’' Ho adds anappropriate illustration from 
tlie profession of the law " For while there is no art mote tech- 
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nical, more artificial, and more removed from a f«)llo\r>feeling of 
humanity than law in many of Its branches^ in others it marches 
out into the grand arena of human rights and liberties, and deals 








consequence that a pleader should be a complete man than that 
he should be an expert lawyer.'* The man who devotes.himself to 
a single subject of study will never become wholly master even of 
that; so close is the connection between the various branches and 
departments of human knowledge, and so subtly do they run into or 
impinge upoit»one another!' I'^e reproach of coluasal ignorance— 
that is, of imperfect and superfitial knowledge—must always apply 
to the homo vniuf libri. He knows uotliiug because he knows a 
little; a paradox apparently, yet the expression of an obvious 
truth. Lord Lytton, in one of the pleasant essays in his Cax- 
toiiiana,’!,observcs«—“ To sail round tlie world, you must put in at 


toiiiana,",observcs j—“ To sail round the world, you must put in at 
many harbours, if not fo» rest, at least for supplies.” lie con¬ 
tinues :—“ Therefore 1 say to each man, As far as you can—partly 
f'T excellence in your specid mental cjflling, principally for com¬ 
pletion of 3 'oiir end in existence—strive while improving your one 
talent to enrich your whole capital as man. It is in this way that 
you escape from thaA wsctchcd narrow-mindednesa w’hich is the 
characteristic of every one who cultivates his specialty alone.” 
And he concludes:—“In fine, whatever the calling, lot men only 
cultivate tliat calling, and tJiey are as narrow-minded as the 
Chinese when they place on the map of the world the Celestial 
Empire, with all its Tartaric villages in full detail, and out of tjiat 
limit mr.ke dots and linos, with the superscription, ‘Deserts un¬ 
known, inhabited by bg,rbarians.’” 1 ,^^, 

In order to maintain tlio body in health it is found qpcassary to 
vary in oharacter and properties tlm food administered to it. We 
must supply it with the constituefit elements of fiesh and blood 
and bo:^e and f.d. Jifan cannot live upon bread alone, not even 
in the Literal r,cnro of the words: the muscles vAfwW lolfo tlioir 


elasticity, tlie nervous system its vigour, the limbs tlic.‘r capacity 
for motion, and the blood w'snild speedHy groqr impovcrisl^ed. .• As 
w'itli tlie pliy.sical, w vith the spiritual. The mind can be kept 
alert and energetioi only by a proper variety of diet. Its imagi- 
mitive faciiltMs'must be supplied with nutriment as well as its 
reasoning; the judgment must bestrengthene<f wliilo the fancy 
is quickened. And this is part of the liydenyj work jj^f reading. 
It calls into healthful exercise all the qtmlit|cs of tlic mind; it 
invigorates and stimulates, or at need it tiunquilliscs. 

I nave referred to that use of reading wliich consists in storing 
the mind with golden words of warning or encouragen^ut; lliere 
is yet another in the episodes and examples of nobi^doinff — 
“heroic touches from histoiy and poetry." to adopt Oeor^ Eliot's 
phrase—with which it furnishes us, ana by means of which tile 
mind is made to resemble a galleiy of fine pictures painted by 
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great artists. •Wbat a pleasure it is, witb tlie assistance of jnemory, 
to call tbcso before ns one by oAe; to dwell on tbeir details, to 
consider their signidcance, and to profit by tbeir teaching. S^jra 
Coleridge— * 


** My eyoa mnke pictarei When they are ihnt; 
I Roe a fountain*large and fair, 

A willow and a mined but.** 


The pictures that the reador^s memory summons before his 
mental vision will be as various as hif reading; scenes from the 
history of nations, scenes from lives of great ifiid good men, 
scenes from the fairyland of the poeta scenes from the explora¬ 
tions of voyagers and travellers, scenes from the resenrehes ox men 
of science. He may gaze upon some such picture as Evelyn paints 
of the last Sunday spent by Charles IL^ **The king sitting and 
toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleveland, Mazarin; a 
Kren^ boy singing love-songs in thift glorious gallery, whibt 
about twenty of tlie gre^t courtiers and other di^^ute persons 
were at basset round a large table, a bank of at least two thousand 
pounds in gold before them, upon which two gentlemen u lio were 
with me made reflections with astonishment Six days after all 
w’as in the dust.” The moral hero is’not* difficult to decipher. 
But let memory shako the kaleido.scopeVitd see ^hat it next pe- 
seuts to us.* “ When the most valiant of the Persian army had 
almost enclosed the small forces of the Greeks, then did Leonidas, 
king of the Lacedemonians, with his three hundred, and seven 
hulidred Thespians, whicli were all tHat abode by him. refuse to 
quit the place whicti they had underiaken to make good, and with 
admirable lounge not only resist that workl of men which charged 
them on ail sides, but,, nssuing out of their strength, made so 
great a slaughter of their enemies that they might uell be called 
vanquisher^ though all of them were slain upon the pinco. 
Xcrxc-^having lost in this last fight» together with twenty Uiou- 
sand other solaiers and captains, two of liis own brethren, began to 
doubt wiiifi; inconvenience ^ight befall him by llio virtue of such 
us liad not been pre^cut atThoso bathes, with whom he knew that 
he shortly was to deal. Especially of the Spar^ns he stood in great 
fear, whose manhood had appeared singular 'in Hiis trial, which 
caused him very, carefully to inmiire what numbdts they could 
bring into the field. It is reported of Dionesos, the* Spartan, that 
when one lhofight<o have terrified him by saying that the flight of 
the Persian arrows was so thick as would hide the sun, he answered 
thus It Is good news, for then shall we fight in the cool shade.' ” 
From thn mountain pass of Thermopylm our picture^allery 
tmnspoi^us next, perlmps, to Kasefy field, and shows us Fairfax 
figliting bareheaded in the thick of ^e battle. With his own 


t 

^ Xh« reader trill iiiiaeiab«' how this nfetnare li elaborated by Macaalsy. 
* f!ir Walt^ Haleifb, **Ut»tof7 of ttM WorhL” 
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hand he atrikea do'cm the ktn^s standard-bearer «nd direa the 
colours in cliarge to one of his mcni who begins forthwith to 
boast as if tho^ were the trophy of his individual courage. The 
colonel of Fairfax’s luegu^d ^ws angry with the bfagcart 
** Let him retain the honour,’* cries Fairfax, riding {lOSt; ** 1 have 
to-daj conquered enough besides.*' From JNaseby we are natu¬ 
rally cariiod on to that most memorable scene at Whitehall, where 
the marked hoad^mn held up before the shivering ciowd their 
sovereign’s bleeding head as the head of a traitor, ana from behind 
the grim hed|^ of pikes odd saj^res that shut in the black scaCTold 
arose a long hoarse groan, the *echo whereof resounds in history 
to this day. Or wo may see Colinnlnis pacing the deck of his 
small caravel through the watches of tflie soft ami silent night, 
and descrying lit lust tiinso moving lights in llio dim dislniico which 
made kn 4 )wn to hiiii the fruition of his endeavom*aiid the dis¬ 
covery of a New World. we may stand ns witneascs of that 
unequalled pageant when Charles V., still in the full vigour of 
his intellectual strength, devolved th^l^unlcn of cinpiro on the 
shoulders of his son, and took leave of tlic 8tatcs of Holland, 
leaning nicaiiwhtle on the arm of the young Prince of Omiige, 
who, a few years lat^, was to wTest from that empire some of its 
richest provinces Or wn may be present at the martyrdom of 
W’^illiam Iluntef, the London jy;entice of nineteen, who gave up 
life and its hopes and aftection.s rather than deny what he believed 
to bo the truth in Christ. As he stood at the stake ho exclaimed- 
“Son of God, shine on m^!” and through the dull clou^ of a 
cold ^larch morning the sun poured a sudden glotr on his face. 
The fagots were kvidlc<i, tlio ilaines ascendecl. a “Brother 
William,’" said his younger brother, who was there tO|»cheer and 
comfort him, “ think on Christ’s holy passion, and ho not afraid 
of death ! ” "1 am not afraid,’’ replied the licroic youth; “ Lord, 
Ijoijfl, Lord, receive my spirit I” Or we may make ono^of the 
crowd of knights and nobles, nricsls and mouHil^ < aiders and 
iieasants, who gathered on the plain of Clermont la Ir' ten to tlio 
burning eloquence of St Dtniard whfln he preaclied ^he second 
crusade, and, movcisl by a common entlnisiasm, broko out into a 
shout of Dtu^vult /—God wills it 1 ” that rose in tho air like a 
peal of thiuide* The scene shifts again, and rtri'eals the interior 
of an Eimlisk cathedral, where the darkness ’01 night is broken 
only by the tliin rays of tho lamps burning before tb^ different 
alti'rs. Against one of tho grey stone piliare we sec a mun, tall 
of stature, dressed in archiepiscopal robes, Standing, with bent 
head and hands clasp^ over his eyes. A sword flashes througji tho 
air ; it falls upon that sacred head, whilst another and another 
stroke brings him to his knees. But pass on, and we see that 
cathedra] under a very different aspect; in tlio light of day s king 
bends b^re the sliiine of lliomas Becket, and submits his bare 
back to the penitential wbipt. Or, with Carlyle, we may stand in 
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the streets o& Paris, and bend onr heads as Marie. Antoinette^ 
is carried to the murdero^ g\lillotin& **The bloom of that 
fair face is wasted, the hair is grey with care; the brightness 
of thoce eyes is quenched^ their hang drooping, the face 
is stony pale, as of one living in death. Mean weeds, which 
her own hand has mended, attire the queen of the world^ T)ie 
death-'hurdle where thou sittest pale, motionless whicn only 
curses environ, has to stop; a people drunk with vengeance 
will drink it again in full draught, looking at thee there. Far 
as the eye reaches, a multitudii^ous ^ea of maniac heads, the 
air deaf with their triumph-yell. * The* living-dead must shudder 
with yet one other pang ^ her startled blood vet again suffuses 
with the liue of agony* that pale face, which she hides ""with 
her hands. . . . Tliy path of thorns is nigh ended; one long last 
look at the •Tuilcno^ where thy step was oq^ce so li^it. wdicre 
thy cliildren shall not dwell. Thy iKjad is on the block; the 
&xe rushes — dumb lies tlm wwld; that wild-yelling world, 
and all its madness, is behind thee.” This recalls another mourn¬ 
ful tragedy in which a qitccn also figures, and wo seem to gaze 
on that hall at Fotheringay where peiishoa Mary Queen of Scots. 
The scaffold.is there, covered with black^cloth. and around it 
muster the halberdiers. On either side, at the oack, stand two 
masked figurc.%”"dreadfully silent The queen enthrs ; sheascend.s 
the scaffold ; the usual ghastly formalities follo\v; then she kneels 
and prays in a loud, clear, unshaken voice, striking her crucifut 
passionately against her bosom. With the assistance of her ladies 
she removes her veil and mantle, and stands upon the black scaf¬ 
fold, “ blc^d-red from head to foot” Nojy see her with her head 
upon the plock. . . . “So perish all enemies of the queen,” cries 
the Dean of Peterborough; and a loud “Amen” is heard througli- 
out the halL We are reminded immediately of the great queen 
whose misfortune it was to be compelled to treat her as an enemy, 
and wii see <&{Cr successively in many an interesting picture: 
playing ok the virginal, while the Scotch ambassador listens in 
the gallery w'ithoui^; mounted on horseback and addressing her 
soldiers at Tilbury with words of lofty couragt; waving her hand¬ 
kerchief from her pakee-window at Greenwich to the bold seamen 
who, in their frail pinnaces, are prepared to carr^ the Ked Cross 
to the frozen AvSters of the North or the palmy islands of the 
Pacific. Memory japidly travels on to a later age and another 
land, and wo see Marid Theresa with her infant son appealing to 
the loyalty of the llungarian magnates, and wo hear their enthu¬ 
siastic acclaimMoriamur pro nostro rege I ” There are other 
que^s roftiembered in our picture-gallery \ the beautiful Joanna 
of Naplfis; the wise and devout Isabella, the patron of Columbus; 
Margaret of Scotland; that wild and wayward Christina of 
Sweden, who inherited the hot spirit but not the genius of her 
famous father, Cliarles XIL But here I mu^t stop, and leave the 
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leader to eqjoy fco* himself the scenes, so various, sp remarkable, 
so suggestive, Trbich Our books fftiable us to conjure up. 

That is a noble sayin^of St. Bernard's:—“ Sunt qui scire volunt 
nt sciant <et turpis cunositas est, ut sciantur et vanitas «est, ut 
scientiom vendant et quaestos tuniis est; ut mdificent et charitas 
est; icdificentur et prudentia bat."^ The true student will 
enter upon the pursuit of knowledge, I take it, that he may be 
able to do good to others as well as to himself, vi adijicet^ as Well 
as ut (ed{Mur; still his main object must be the cultivation of 
such facultiesBas he possdtees, ana his main reward must be in 
the happiness that knowledge brings with it. To such an one 
what more shall I say about reading 1 1 may, indeed, quote 
Lord Bacon’s advice, that w'o should resid “ not to contradict and 
confute, nor to believe or take for granted, nor to find talk and 
discourse but to ^eigh and consider.” I may add li« well-known 
distinction between re.ndiWL% conference [conversation! and writ¬ 
ing ; that the first maketli “ a full man : ” the second, ** a ready 
manthe third, “an exact man.” “Tneicforc,” he says, “if a 
man write little, lie had need have a gfeat memory ; if ho confer 
little, he had need have a present wit; and if he read little, lie 
had need have much ciuiniiig, to seem to know ^lat ho dotli 
not.” Both writing and conversation have their value, and tlie 
latter, no doubtMo men of the world, often supplies tlio place of 
books; but reading is the student’s wand of magic, that reveals 
to him all the intmlectual and moral treasures of the ages that 
makes him a contemporarycf all times, a denizen of all natiovs; 
that places at his disjiosal the result of tlie travail of the genera¬ 
tions that have passea ajj^^ay before him. Says Sir PhiliftSidiiey• 
“It is manifest that all government of action is to be o^tainea by 
knowledge, and knowleago best bv gathering many knowledges, 
which is reading.” / * 

But wdiat w reading? Not that dcsultoiy, purposolnss, skim¬ 
ming of books which is sometimes the amusenie^lb o'" a leisure 
hour, but a complete digestion and assimilation of thcK contents, 
conducted upon a regular and well-coiisidcrc4 system. iSavs Sir 
Arthur Helps;—“ livery man and every woman who can read at all 
should adopt some dcfmite purpose in their rending—should take 
something foe Aie main stem and trunk of their.culture, whence 
bmnehes might grow out in all directions seckirt^light and air for 
the parent tree, which it is hoped might end bccoij^ing spine- 
thing useful and ornament;!! and which, j\r\y rate, all along 
will have had life and growth in it” This is before all essential 
to the student, who, if lie venture upon the wide sea of knowledge 
without chart or compass, and not resolved upon what^arbobr to 

* There ere who deeire knowledge that they tn»y know, and it ie a hnee 
earioiity; that they may be known, end thu U vanity; that tliey may eeU 
their knowledge, and ehamefnl is the gain; that they may build up others, 
sad it is charity ; that they may build up themselves, and it is prudence. 
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liteor for, ivill^ther be ini»embly nr recked or will drift to and fro 
at the mercy of wind and current. ** It would be folly,** says Sir 
Arthur Holp^ “to attempt to lay down some process by which 
every ip.an iniftlit ensure a main course orstudy for himself; but 
only let him Imre a just fear of desultory pursuits,^ and a wish 
for mental cultivation, and he«may hope at some time or other to 
discern what it w fittest for him to do.*' But if no such j5roce.ss 
os is here referred to can safely be indicated, it is not diHicnlt tu 
formulate the generul principles on whicli the student's course of 
reading shoidd bo gmundod. • • 

First of all, then, the reading m#st h(^ regular ; tliat i^ a certain 
portion of time must be given to it daily, and with this allotted 
portion only very spociaU circumstances must be allowed to inter¬ 
fere. If the student be a man working with brain or hand for a 
livelihood, tl]{) time so given must be regulatejji occonlipg to his 
engagements. Probably it will bo only/n the evening that ho can 
turn from his daily work to his beloved books ; otherwise, I think 
the earlier part of the day the more favourable to concentrated, 
earnest, eager study. Theftiind is tlicTi all on the alert; refreshed 
by the night's repose, its energies readily answer to every call made 
upon them ; it covers the ground with glncaity and ease. In the 
heyday of Scbtt’.s genius his hours of ^\iork were from breakfast- 
time to noon. PiUt whether it be in the morning«or the evening, 
and whether tl»e lime set aj)art bo three hours, two hours, one 
hour, it must bo regularly observed. The hahit i.s the thing! 
Ht^mcly AVilliam Cobbett remarks, with his accustomed shrewd- 
nesa, that not infrequently wo feel a disreli.sh for study, a languor 
or weariness, against wliich wo must struggle detcnnin^ly, or all 
hope of smf-culture will be lo.st The only effectual means of 
securing obr’selves again.st this mortifying result is by resolutely 
adhering to the rule prescribedf “Our mimU are not always in 
the same state; they have not at all times the same elasticity 
to-day avo arc^ull of hope on the very same grounds whicl' to¬ 
morrow, aQ'ofd ua no hope at all; every human being is liable to 
tha<»e Hows and ebbs of thcbUiind; bi)jt if reason interfere and bid 
you overcome the £ifs of las.situde, and almosLmechanically to go 
on without the stimulus of hope, tlic buyout nt speedily returns; 
you congratulate yourself that you did not yield t^tke temptation 
to abandon your^fmrsuit, and you proceed with moi 9 vigour than 
ever^ Bring to the help of reason the support of a fixed habit; 
opp^^ toMhe feAiiig»of depression or liasitude your solemn 
resolution j and before long you will find that the feeling ceases to 


^ ^'Detuliary reading ti very mischievoos, bj fettering b%biU of loot*, 
di<«etttSnii(ftut tbought, by taruins the memory into 4 common tetrer for 
riibbitb of tU tort* to flo»t throngo, tnd hy relating the power of attention, 
wbieh of all oar faenltica most care and ie looit improved by it. Uut 
a welbreguIatiH] coarse of stady will no more weaken the mind Uiaa bard 
oxar^ WlU weaken ibe body .“—at Truth, p. 151 . 
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retaiti, tbtkt yon bare diaciplioad your mind into j^nctuaiity a&d 
persevorauca * 

Second, our reading must be intelligent; that is, we must aim 
at the at^inment of a^propcr conception of our nuthor’a mean¬ 
ing; must observe bis mode of construction, analy^ his argu¬ 
ments detect his f allac ies, and examine his conclu:iions. Or, to 
adopt^Jr. Arnold's woids :—“ We must ask questions of our b^ok 
und of ourselves; what is its purtK>se; by what moans it pro¬ 
ceeds to efTcct that purpose \ wlietljcr we fully understand tho 
one; w))ethc% we go aluu^ with tlio other 1 Do tlio arguments 
satisfy us ; do the descriptions*convoy lively and distinct images 
to us; do we understand all tho atiusiona to persona or things? 
In short, does our mind act over again fi'oin the writer’s guidiuico 
what his acted before; do wo rcostm as ho reasoned, conceive os 
he conceived, think and feci os lie thought and faht ; or, if not 
can w'o discern where an:l how fur wo do not, and can we tell 
w'hy we do not I *’ The answers to these questions cannot bo given 
witliout a close and careful study such few young persons caro 
to give to the books tlicy rehd ; and yet it is only by this system 
(so to speak) of cross examination that we can arrive at a thorough 
understanding of a gc^d book and a great writ er. Ti|q process will 
probably seem a blow amt laborious one; such it is at but 
practice soon eimblcs us to accomplish it with comparative quick¬ 
ness. in fact, aficr a while, it is carried out almost instinctively, 
and as we read page after page, i>:iriigraph after paragraph, we 
apply these tests us a matter <d course, ihit were it ot)icrw%so, 
tho gain is so great as amply to cami)ensato for tlie expenditure 
of time and kibour. A book once read with tJiU ,intelligent 
thoroughness becomes fmr own for all time to conie^ slivlcs, as 
it were, into our blood, is thenceforth part and parchl of our¬ 
selves. lictter to master a dozen books thus completely titan to 
dash through a hundred in tho common fafcliion, whicli resembles 
clostfly the case of the traveller who hurries thriMgh tlnf iinost 
scenery in an express train at tho rate of forty miles at., hour, and 
would cross a contment without detecting an^ of its rt.markablo 
features. Woreovec, if this system be faithfully woiked out, jt 
will tend in due time to expedite our studies, because it will 
educate us iiitp a quick and keen appreciation of all that is good 
i>i the books uiat come before us. \Vo shall bo Sble, like an ex¬ 
perienced co^, to determine tho quality of yie disli^ on our 
table by nieroly tasting them, and, when Ibey^provo to uo worth¬ 
ier >r unsavoury, to dismiss them summarily. I am often sur¬ 
prised to hoar young persons aflirm tliat they have read this and 
that, the one and tne other, when it is vei*v evkleiitcthat they 
remomber nothing more than tho titles I This is not*readirig 
—at all events, not intelligent reading. You cannot tmtli- 
fuUy s]icak of a book as “ read"—except in tho scnio in which 
a t^icus report at a public meeting is held as “read'’-<uidei»a 
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yoa can rexnesaber its genera! purpose^ tlie mode in wliich that 
purpose was realised or attempted to be realised^ the line of 
reasoning adopted by the author, and the principal facts or 
illustrations by which he sought to strengnien it. 

1 have m^elf derived niucYi advantage from what I would ven<» 
tnre to call an Ollmdorffiaft system” of reading. The Ollen- 
dorfHan system of teaching languages is, as the' reader Knows, 
based on the principle of repetition, the exercise of to-day repeat¬ 
ing the leading features of that of yesterday, and to-morrow’s 
repe.'iting the exercise of to-day, ana*so on, in ancoiistant and 
orderly process, which necessarily mak&s a profound impression 
on the memory. I adapt this nrinciple to my reading. \Yhen I 
have finished a chapter of a bcKik, I close the book and proceed to 
recall the leading points of wiiat I have perused. A second and a 
third chaptetturo each treated in the same way^and 1 tlicn endea¬ 
vour to go back over the whole of the ground thii.s traversed. 
When the perusal of the book is corai>lcted, I ruakc nii analysis 
of its entire contents, chapter liy chapter, refloating all that I have 
already done. It has bec^ well Siiid*that a man may read much 
and know but little. CJertain it Ls. however, that by the sy.stciu 
here described whatever hooks ho reads ^^e makes his own. Tt is not, 
o-s I liave said, favourable to raftid readyig, but it ensures thoro'iifiiK 
reading. And when a young man finst begins to read, he should 
read slowly and deliberately, just as a pedestrian, setting out on a 
journey, starts at a moderate pace, quickening it as his niu'^clcs 
gef into full jilay and hi.s limbs accustomed to tiie exorcise. If he 
attempt too much at first, the overloaded mind will assuredly 
rebel. T^e work of digestion and assmiilatiou will be obstnicteti. 
So Sencc^says “ Bistiahit animuin iibtonim inultitudo: fasti- 
dientis stomachi multi dogustore, quae iibi varia sunt et diyersa 
inquinant, non aluiit." Tlie scholars of old had at least one signal 
advantage over those of the fircscnt day : their books were but few, 
and tUey coni*! study them thoroughly, For, 1 repent, it is not 
llie multituile of books that gives wisdom; it is not “ liow much m e 
read*' that aiiould cpncem^is, but “ ln>w much we retain” An igno¬ 
rant farmer will get a smaller crop off eight l^undrcd acres than a 
good fanner will get off li.df as many. Kon multa seU multiim. 

In reading, you may gain some assistance by i^n}^>dcr.ito use of 
the commonnlalte-book or index rerum, in which yo^ may note tlie 
more vol^ahlo pom is of tlie books you read, arranguig your notes 
in alphabetical ora^r ter the convenience of refcronce. ^ licnd also 
with your pencil in your hand, and (if the book be your own) mark 
in the margin such i>a.ssagcs as seem to you wortliy of a second 
pcrfisahMch os are well expired, such as are doubtful, or such 
os roatttre careful investigation. Dr. Todd, in his w'ell-kriowu 
"Stulrent’s lilanual,” recommends a complete arsenrd of sigas, so 
the student, if be employed them ail, would turn his books 
80 many cabaliatical ev^gmas 1 lie gives at least twelve, and 
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adds tliat **ihey may be increased at pleasure * my onvn ex- 
iterience I haTo found four amply sufficient, and Ibese are 

} Indicating that tb^passage o^inst which it stands is excellent 
in sentiiuent or expression. 

X Conveying an exactly opposite/ncaning. 

? A* sign that the acntiment is doubuul or the expression 
incorrect 

o A sign that the fact or image is repeated or not original 

A multiplioity of signs will be found, I think, rather a hindrance 
than A help, the student thinkiAg more of these than of what he 
is reading. He will be counting the milestones, instead of ei\joy- 
tag the booties or studying the aspects of the country through 
which he is passing. 

1 place more vame on Dr. Todd’s suggestion as to tiie imporianee 
of dimijication. Wo necd^ ho says, a power which, in the present 
state of our existence, n o do not possess~a power of keeping all 
that ever passes through our mind whkh is worth keeping As 
Krasmus puts it in that cleSr, keen stjf^Io of his :—“Inter legen- 
duin auctorem non oscitanter observabis, si quod incidat insigno 
verbuin, si quod arguweiit^un, aut iiiventum acute, auyortnm apto, 
si qua sententia digna qum memoriae commendetur : isquo locus 
erit apta notuld«auapiam insigniendus.” It will bo seen that this 
recommendation has not been neglected. To continue;—“ Quanto 
pluris fueris exiguum proventum, tanto ad nltiora doctrinae vestigia 
es evosunia Qui vilissimos quusquo niiinmos admirantur, injtu- 
entur crebro, ct servant accurate, nd siimmas saepenumcro divitias 
perveniunt; pari mpdo, si quia aptavit sudorum mgtam bene 
hcriberc, discat mirari llbne scripts, discat gaudcrc, i^t vcl nomina 
dno coiijunxcrit venuste." The “marks" and the “ iudlx rcriim" 
which 1 have already described win bo found useful in the work 
of classificatioji, but more will bo done by a careful exercise of tho 
mental faculties of analysis and comparison. Thonstudeut must 
lc.(rti to BystemalUe his thoughts. As he reads he inust«r<rrungo in 
his mind the now facts and ideas which are pt^sented to t. 

And this brings gts, in the third place, to insist that reading 
must be methodical. Nothing could be more injudicious than tho 
pl.m—or wonlctf plan—to wliich too many students arc addicted. 
They turn frqm history to poetry, and poetiy to l«^c, and logic to 
fiction, with the facility of a coquette who flirts with half a dozen 
lovers in succession, if they “strike oil,” they*mmediately want 
to dig for‘gold or silver, or it may be lead, 'lucy are everything 
by turns and nothing long. Such a mode of reading » fatal to 
all the purposes, aims, and objects of study. The minims kept in 
a state of constant restlessness and agitation; is lmraS||d and 
fatigued, even to debility, by the number and variety olllKects 
tliHt are heaped upon it. Whnt is the great object of x^Qhg} 
“ Head,” says Lora Hacon, “ not to contradict or refute, nor to be- 
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Here aiid takeeior granted, but to weigh and emptureJ* That is, we 
must rend methodically: we must readaq that we may knowwAot wa 
are reading. Says Jolm Locke"Beading furnishes the mind only 
with materiala of knowledge; it is thiiiking makes what we read 
ours. We are of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough that 
we cram ourselves with a gfeat load of collections; unless we 
chew them over again they will not give us strength and nourish¬ 
ment . . The memory may be stored, but the judgment is little 
better, and the stock of knowledge not increased by being able to 
repeat wliat others have said, or re;>rod^ce the arguirnents we have 
found in them. Such a knuwled^ os this is but knowledge by 
hearsay, and the ostentation of it is at best but talking by rote, 
and very often upon weak and ^^Tong principles.” 

We will suppose that the student has biken up Mr. Freeman’s 
" History of ^;lie Norman Conquest.” It shouja immediately be 
made the centre, as it were, of a circle of historical research into 
the period with which it deals. It should bo read, first, in con¬ 
nection with tlio prima!^y authorities, the old chroniclers and 
annalists, so that the historian’s statdhients of facts may be duly 
revised; and, next, with the secondary authorities, the later his¬ 
torians, such as Thierry, and Palgrave, endd^carson, that his con¬ 
clusions may bo tested, 'llio student having once entered upon 
the perusal of a w'ork of this importance must follow it to the 
end, and not be drawn aside from it by some new philosophical 
or scientific treatise, or some brilliant speculative essay. Each in 
ita turn, but the work in hand first. What should wo think of 
the ploughman who, after turning up a few furrow's in a field, 
removed to another, turned up a few furrows there, and then 
removed j.p a third 1 Should we not condemn him for the waste 
of ener^’and labour and time involved in such an operation? 
Yet such is the modus operaruH of many men who call themselves 
' students. They flit from subject to subject with the most sur¬ 
prising volubility j^hore a little and there a little; now a clidptcr 
of history, now a problem in mathematics, now a question in 
physical science. And what is the end of it all ? A iua.ss of con- 
nised impressions, a heap of heterogeneous, and sadly muddled 
facts, which, because unassorted and unclassified, can never bo of ^ 
any real service. In study, as in other m.attc^s,, the only safe 
principle is on'6 thing at a time'— one tiling, end that done 
thorouglily. It is only the performer in the circus that rides three 
horses at once j tli* hdrseman who goess "across counity ” is con¬ 
tented w'ith his own trusty steo*!. In Scott’s "Fereril of the 
Peak*’ occurs a very striking sketch of tiio desultory habits of the 
second VliUers, Duke of Buckingham, that strange and wayward 
Bum jl^lent, whO'— 

** In the eowne of one revolving moon 
\Vai fiddler, lUteuDaii, eoviUer, sod baffooo.* 
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H« pens a lew lines of a satlriGal poem ; alums tlirongh bis letters ; 
discusses his love affairs; gires^audience to a politic intriguer; 
but be who attempted^o many tiling excelled in none. History 
preserres bis name only as a warning. Tbe student^ therefore, 
must not confound desultoriness with Tereat il ityf tbe changeful 
humoprs of Alcibiades with tbe ‘^rious InteOectual pursuits of 
a Pericles. He must not fall into the fatal error of supposing that 
be is learning mucli because be touches many subjects, or leading 
widely because be dips into many books. It is excellent advice m 
Lord Lytton^ when he ulges^bat “while the ordinary induce* 
ment to reading is towards general delight and general instruction, 
it is well in youth to acquire the habit of reading with couscion* 
tious toil for a special purpose. Whatever costs us labour braces 
all the sinews oi the mmd to tlie effort; and whatever we study 
with a 4i^iinite object fixes a much more tenacioA hold on the 
memory than do the lesscffis of mere desultory reading,” 

But first we must be disct'iminative in our reading. This is 
the principle laid down b;^ Thomas !{^ller when he says, that 
“some books are only cursorily to bo tasted of, natnofyy firs^ 
voluminous books, the task of a man's life to read them over; 
secondly, auxiliary bgoks^ only to bo repaired to on occasions; 
thirdly, such as are mor^ pieces of fonuality, so that if you look 
on them you lobk through them, and he that peeps through the 
casement of the index sees os much as if he were in tbe house.” 
The voluminous books, the auxiliary books, and formality 
books can be put aside by*the student in favour VHhooks that 
uill teach him something; books that will teach him how to live 
and how to die; books ^at will store his memory with knowledge, 
his imagination with splendid pictures ; books that will^tir all the 
better and higher impulses of his yature, appeal to all the purer 
and tenderer feelings of the heart. He must exercise tlie wisest 
dLsc|imination in iiis choice of books, because the time supni on 
a bad book is time wasted, and time is not a dRnniodity with 
which the student can afford to deal prodigally. £%*T>n of good 
books there are three cla.%%.s: books* that must be tli.^roaghly 
digested in the wa|r and manner already prosenbed; books that 
may be dismissed after a second or third reading; books that call 
for nothing more than a single permsal. Or we ^y arrange them 
after the fasiiion of Williatn Langlaiid’s three ^stages of doing; 
the Do Well, Do Better, Do Best. In thisjast gilprein*^class how 
few the number! How few the number of Hiose which justify 
the application to them of Milton’s glorions words—'books widen 
“do contain a progeny of life in them to be as active ^ thatLsoul 
wa.s whose progeny they are,” “which do preserve as in^yjal the 
purest efilcBcy and extraction of that living intellect tn^ 
them;” which are “the precious life-blood” of master-epiritiL 
“embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life 1 ” 
In the noble prose-poem (the “Areopagitica”) from which these 
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eitracts are takeu, Milton proceeds to oppose a public c^nMxnliip 
of books and to defend tlie liberty pf uniicens^ printinffr'Ho 
quotes the example of Dionysius Alexandjdtiua. a person of great 
name in the Church for piety and learning, who had been wont 
to read the books of heretics, until a certain presbyter laid it 
scrupulously to his conscience how he durst Yenture Ipmself 
among those defiling volumes. “ The worthy man,” says Milton, 

" loath to give offence, fell into a new debate with hiniself what 
VOS to bo thought, when suddenly a vision sent from Qod (it is 
his own epistle that so avers it) contirmed him in these words, 

* lle^id any books whatever come io thy hands, for thou art Buf!i< 
ciont both to judge aright and to examine each matter.* To this 
revelation ho assented tiia sooner, as ho confesses, because it was 
ans-Wfirablo to that of the Apostle to the Thessalonians, * Prove 
all things, ho^d fast that wliicn is good.* ** 

Milton coDtimics:—“ And he might have added another remark- 
able saying of the same author, * To the pure all things are pure 
not only meats and drinks, but all kipd of knowledge, whether of 
good or evil. The knowledge cannot defile, nor consequently the 
books, if the will and conscience be not defiled. For books are 
as moats and viands are, some of good) some of evil substance; 
and yet God in that uua pocry phal visi(iKi said without exception, t 
‘llise, Peter, kill and eavleavlng the choice to'each manedis-. 
crotion. Wliolcsome moats to a vitiated stomach differ little 
or nothingJrora unwholesome, and best books to a naughty 
inhid are llihunapplicablo to occasions of evil Bad meats will 
scarce breeo^food noiirishmout in the healthiest connection; but 
Jteroin thcediffcronce is of bad books, thOtt they to a discreet and 
judicious yeader servo in many respects to discover, to confute, to 
forewarn, and to illustrate.” Milton’s argument may be accepted 
so far as it is designed to prevent or limit the interference of the 
&late,]but it cannot be held valid ^ against that censorship which 
every reader ^uld institute for himsmf. It may be injudicious for 
the State to institute an Index JSxpurffotoi'iutj but it is clearly the 
student’s duty .and interestlo do so. *^He must not be misled by the 
apostolic axiom that to the pare all things aie pure, because tlie 
roid diiHcnlty hero is that we cannot determine wiiat are the pure. 
Suggestions and promptings of evil surround us fibus our boyhood 
upward, and that absolute purity which is incajMible of being 
.^tolled oy. eontacN with impurities how few of us can profoiia! 
There are books which scarcely any young man can reivd without 
injury: but were it otherwise, were it possible for him to touch 
tar pnd not be defiled, what would he gain t Is it worth while 
to wade trough a cloaca in searcli of a coqpterfeit coin ? What i 
bettp ^n we expect? Pearls do not He at the bottom of rivers 
of futb. / 1 have recently read with interest Mr. Besont’s admirable 
little e^y on Babehii^ but I do not see that he proves the value 
I his author as estimated against his moral dolinqueneieaL The z 
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wit aad pereiflftgo of "Don Jiian** secini to me d^rly purcliascd 
at the cost oFits indecency. In this direction, then, our reading 
must be discriminativ^; we must elect between tbe good and tiie 
bad, between the pure and the unclean, the solid and the super- 
fichu. As for what we do and think and believe, so are we an¬ 
swerable to the living God for whaf we read, 'iliat was a pathetic 
speech of Sir AValter ScotVs in the dark, drear days of his declin¬ 
ing years:—" I am drawing near to the close of my career; X am 
fast shuffling off the stage. 1 have been perhaps the most volu¬ 
minous author of the day f and it is a 00111101*1 to me to think that 
I have tried to unsettle no nial’s faith, to corrupt no man’s iirin- 
cipl& and that 1 have written nothing which on my deathbed I 
should wish blotted." Surely when for«iis, too, the sands in life’s 
hour-glass are nearly run out, when the lengthening shadows warn 
us of the approach of evening, it will be a consolation to reflect 
that we nave read no bonks which on our deatlibed ,wo should 


wish forgotten or unnamed. 

I liave been writing chieflv of immoral books—books openly or 
Insidiously corrupt; but tue caution* is equally applicable to 
books baa in a literary sense; shams or inanities, worthless in 
thought and expression,, the refuse of the circulating library, 
wblcii it is a hopeless ewaste of time and effort to consider. 
Indifferent pdbtry, fictitious history, fashionable scepticism, 
sensational nction : the student must dismiss these from 
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his path; they are so many obstacl^^s to his onward progress. 
*' Seek those things that are above," is the apostlo’a^iiijuncti«n; 
how shall we do so if we suffer our minds and hearts to be dragged 
downwards by the weight of folly, fruaility, and falsehood I 
"What a motto is this for a library, what a watchw^d for the 
student I ** Seek," «s Canon Liddon puts it, seek niat which 
instructs ratlier than that which ’ktiniulates; that which braces 
rather than that wliicli is attractive; the exact science rather 
thai! the vague mass of ill-assorted * views ; ’ the p 9 ^t w hn Reveals 
Imman nature to itself, like Bliakesitcaro, rather than tJjt T)oct who 
fiatters and fans sensual pjssion, like Byro^.” Yes, *‘scck the 
things that are al^ve:" let this be your fixed, your immutable 
rule m tbe conduct of your studies. 

Do you ask fhe how you shall determine what books are good 
and worth reading, what bad and fit only for fimnes or the 
nibbisli-heap 1 1 reply that in most cases you have th<^ consensus.. 
of publbjopinion and the authority of criiicak tradition for your 
guld'O. Against bad books the world hsis placed a black mark, 
tndqlibly conspicuous. You cannot but see it if you do not shut 
your eyes. As for those books wliicb are daily issuid^ froih the 
press, and by a specious novelty of style and treatment sdburing a 
tcm{wrary popularity, you can easily decide whether they will 
repay you for perusing them. A single chapter—nay, a page- 
will teveal to yon tbeir tone and intention. You do not drink a 
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bogsb^ad of wine to ascertain its quality; you are satisfied wiUi 3 
single glass; and if tbit glass be'stale or sour or flavourless, you 
return the cask without delay. It may bfi labelled ** Falemian ” 
but you know that it came of no such generous vintage. /“ When 
1 read, 1 wish to read to good purpose, and there are some books 
which contradict on the very face of them what appear townie to 
be first principles. You surely will not say, * 1 am bound to read 
such books.' If a man tells me be has a very elaborate argument 
to prove that two and two make fiv& 1 liave something else to do 
than to attend to his argument, 1 %nd the first mouthful of 
meat which 1 take from a fine-looking joint on my table is tainted, 
1 need not eat through it to be convinced I ought to send it away.” 
John Foster remarks of Hair’s once-celebrated sermons that, after 
reading five or six, we become assured that wo most perfectly see 
tlie whole coifipass and reach of his powers, and that if there were 
twenty volumes, we might road on through the whole without ever 
coming to a bold conception, or a profound investigation, or a burst 
of genuine enthusiasm. £ut what would be the use of reading the 
twenty volumes 1 In fiction wo are oflen introduced to the elderly 
lady with some pretension to accomplishments, who at the begin¬ 
ning of the^^iar takes up her ponderouji folk) of divinity or theo¬ 
logy, and day by day, until the year is ended, religiously reads page 
after page, not missing a sentence, a lino, a word, k comma, finish¬ 
ing it with the lost g.asp of the^ year’s last day. The student is 
under no such inexorable conditions. He Ls no more constrained 
to eread a bad book than to listen ton stranger’s wortjiless con¬ 
versation ; as be would rid himself of the one annoyance, so let 
him deliver himself from the other. , 
llavingfthus dwejt upon the advantages of reading and the 
principles on which it should be conducted, 1 pass on to indicate 
some of those literary masterpfeces which, in pursuing the task oi 
■elf-culture, the student should not foil to make his own. 
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INGLlBn POETBT : % COUESE OF READING. 

N attempting to define a cotfi’se of reading in Englis'h 
literature, I am aware tliat I lay myself open to adverse 
criticism. The space at my command isflitnitod, while 
the field to beljovered is very wide: hence there must 
be omissions, and among those omissions will probably 
be books .which, in the ofijnion of solne, ought to have found 
a place. Others will object, if the space be Bimall, why attempt 
to crowd so much into ill I answer, because I believe that 
young men are often in want of such a guide 09 1 hope to 
supply. They«have, peTliaps, little time at their disposal, but 
they want to read the bestJbooks of the best writers, and arc, 
therefore, thankful to be which are those books, who are* 
those Writers, in the common opinion of men of letters. For 
**extracts” they have no taste; scraps cannot satisfy Barmecides 
when he sees spread before Iiim a boundless feast. It may be said 
that we already possesa several trustworthy rnatjuals wflich furnish 
an accurate and coniprehensive account of English w^^jters. But 
these are too extended in their ^ope: they embrace the whtde 
viist demesne of our literature instead of pointing out a route by 
which the ordinary traveller, with means and ^pertun^ies re¬ 
stricted, may survey its finest and most characTen. features. 
hTow, it must be understood tliat I make no pretensiorfto compile 
a guide or handbook or introduction to Eaglish iiter.ature. I 
intend no more thm to indicate its chief tre.osures; to furnislutlie 
reader with jiist such a list of the best books by the best writers 
as has alreao)^ been found useful by young, mei^i who have con¬ 
sulted me foi*this purpose. As a writer in the ** Spectator ” recently 
remarked, a young student needs a few p}ain signposts to direct 
ki:n on Iris road; keeping them well in viewy he may stray occa¬ 
sionally, without detriment, into any bypath that may attract bis 
fancy. Well, I essay to erect these signposts for his t^e; ti^ugli, 
perhaps, 1 shall accompany him now and then on a divc^ion into 
those pleasant nooks and corners where 

** Dftiiies, vermeil-rimmed and white, 

Hide in dees heroage.*' 
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Tlie literature of every country begins in Poetry. Wlioii tbe 
thought or passion of a people first seek a channel of expres- 
sion, it seems naturally to assnme the poftic form, |)robably be¬ 
cause that form is agreeable to the ear and convenient for the 
memory. The earliest Ktiglish compositions are metrical. In 
apirit and purport they are either religious or martial. Theis the 
religious and warrior spirit, ivliich has ah^ ays animated the ract^ 
glowed in its first rude, rough songs, as it glows to-day in the 
poetry of Tennyson. Of these ancieiilLcomposttions the student 
must take the poems of ** Beowulf" ana ** 

Beowulf ” however, a natur.'fiised rather than a native poem. 
It came to us irom the Continent, but was to a great extent re¬ 
written by a Cliristiaii bard of Nur^umbria. It relates the deeds 
and adventures of a hero named Beowulf, and in a very striking 
manner illustVntes the nature-worship that then laid its spell upon 
the people, ns well as their manners, customs, and feelings. Buo* 
wuli himself is drawn with great power, llo has “ rowed upon 
the sea, his naked sword hard in his hand, amidst the fierce waves 
and bitter storms, while the rage of winter swept over the billows 
of the deep.” The sea-monsters, the many-coloured foes, draw 
him to the bottom of the deep and hold' him fast in their clutch, 
lie conquers them all; and even the o^ss, the innn-sLiyer, the 
mother of Qrundel, falls before his^ngiity sword. Nothing c:in 
stand against him. But after he hai|||igned upon earth fifty yearsL 
A dragon comes forth and burns men and houses with waves of 
fircFj and Beowulf knows it to be his linty to encounter this new 
enemy and save his people. The combat takes place, and the 
dragon, afft^r a fierce struggle, is slain, but be has contrived to 
wound tlif hero-king, and the wound soon proves mortal As 
Beowulf lies dying he speaks^these words:—*^1 have held tins 
people fifty years; there was not any king of my neighbours who 
dared tp greet me with warriors, to oppress me with terror. . . I 

held mine owifSvcll; I sought not treacherous malice, nor swore 
unjustly th^ny oaths; on account ^ this, I, sick with mortal 
wounds, may havw joy. . Now%ave I purchased with iny 
death a hoard of treasures; it will yet be of ndvantage in the need 
of the people. ... I give thanks that before nig dying hour 1 
might obtain such for my peoples. . , . Longer I iifhy not abide 
here.” * • 

. ^^BeowuU” ha 8 «bec 4 translated by Mr. J. M. Kemble, who 
thinks it Bomewhat«latcr than the seventh century. It* has also 
been edited ^ Mr. Thonu» Arnold. A brief summary of it 
occurs in M. Taine’a ** History of English Literature.” See also 
Mr. Morjjsys “Early English Writers.” 

. Tborouebly English in origin as in diameter, and therefore en- 
tiUei to be inmoured as our “ first true English poem ” is Cssil- 
mon’s Biblical ponphrase. Csedtnon, according to Bnaa,^ was a 

s Bmla, Eoelei. Iliit., iv. 04 , 
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ffrrant in the tnonaetery of Hild, an abbess of rtjval blood, at 
‘Whitby, in Yorkshire, So ignoiant was he that v?iien, at eveti, 
his companions handed^iin the haro that he in his turn might 
eing, he was obliged to withdraw, silent and ashamed. But one 
iiigTit. having retired to the stable to keep watch over his cattle, 
lie fell aslee]^ And One appearing to iiim in a vision said:— 
*'Cedihon, sing nte some song.** **I cannot sing^" he replied; 

for this cause I left the feast, and came hither.** Said the other:— 
** But thon must sing.** ** What shall I singl ** “ Sing,*’ was the 
answer, “the t^ginning of created thinp.** And thereupon Cmd- 
inon broke into the following stfain.^—*'Now we ought to praise 
the Lord of heaven, the power of the Creator and H is skill, the 
deeds of the Father of gloiy: how He, liging eternal Qud, is the 
Author of all marvels; who, Almighty Guardian of the human 
rnc^ created first for the sons of men tiie heavens n» the roof of 
tlieir dwelling, and*thcn tUp earth.** Remembering this when lie 
awoke, he repaired to the town, and he was brought before the 
learned men, who, wdicn they had heard him, thouglit that he had 
received a gift from Heaven, find made him a monk in the abbey. 
There he sjtent bis life listening to portions of Holy Writ, whicli 
were expounded to him in^English, “and ruminating^ver them 
like a pure animal," he turped them into most sweet verse. 

Caedmon’s poems, or it would, perhaps, be more correct to say, 
the i^ms ascribed to Csedmoxi, written about 670, treat wholly of 
Biblical subjects, such as the creation, the liistory of Israel, the 
book of Daniel, the life of Glirist, judgment, purgatory, hell, aii.(l 
heaven. There can be little doubt that they w'erc kiiown to kliitonj 
the resemblance between the old poet’s desermtion of SaLui in hell 
and the famous episode*in the “Paradise Lost” can hardly be 
tile result of accident. For Caedmon the student ma)^ consult 
Thorpe’s edition of “Casdmon,” Warton’s “History of Eiiglisii 
Pwtry,** klorley’s “English Writers,” and Professor Masson’s 
“ Life of Milton.*’ .« 

With the exception of some spirited war lyrics, si sh ns the 
“ Battle of Brnnanburh** (967band tbe “Battle^of Maldon** (991), 
tlie record of English poetry remains a melancholy blank from the 
time of Csedmon to fliut of William Langland, wdio w'as born, it is 
supposed^ about 1932, at Clcobury klortimer, in Shropshire.^ With 
liis “Vision of Piers the Plowman*’ he greatly stirred the heart 
and con8cience*of his countrymen. ^ The nrst issue of this remark¬ 
able poem belongs to 136a ; the wide and deen^ipulniTty which 
it oOtaiiied*led to the publication of two more ^texts’’ or editions 
in 1377 and 1378. To these were added the poems of “Do Wcl," 
** Do Bet.** and “ Do Best,** the whole forming a stern, grsure protest 
against tlie corruption of society and the Ciiurch, w itii an ^aniest 
exhortation to purer living. In the first f>art of the “ Vision '* tiif 

* Or, aeeordias to some authorities, at Shipton*under*Wjcliwood, in 
OiforOshire. 
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troth which the poet seeks is righteoui dealing in Church, states 
Slid law; in^he second is presented the ideal uf a rigUeom life: 
which none of all those who aspire after can hud until directea 
into the right way by Piers the Plowman. The search then be¬ 
comes a search to do well, to do better, to do best—^the three 
stages of the life deTout—amd Jesus Christ appears as Love, in 
the dress of Piers the Plowman, to guide and encoui^ge the 
pilgrim. The first poem is introductory; the second describes 
Christ’s passion, death, resurrection, and victory over death and 
the devil, ending with a peal of triiimfthant Eastei^bells; the third 
shrouds the poet in a dark and (treary dream, for after Christ left 
the earth Antichrist took possession of it, and man and the 
Church fall into great peril Envy, Pride, and Sloth lay siege to 
Conscience, who summons Contrition to his succour; but Contri¬ 
tion being luleep, Conscience is ousted from hi| castle of unity, and 
grasping his pilgrim-staff sets out on i%pilgrim*age in qu%st of Piers 
the Plowman, that is, the Saviour:— 

“ Now Ifynde [naturolme avenge, ^ 

And fiend me hap and heele, * 

Till 1 have Ficra the Flownian." 

Not onlyi^ecause of its merits, its stiong* grasp of character, its 
vigorous description, and its trenchant satire, bpt because it is a 
reflex of the temper of the time, and because it greatly helped on 
the movement against a corrupt Church, the poem of “ Piers tlie 
Plowman” calls for the student’s careful attention. **Without 
iliyme, unless by accident, and with alliteration in the first English 
manner, a national poet of vivid imagination has here fastened on 
the courfiy taste for long allegorical droimis, and speaks by it to 
the lium^ilest in a well-sustained allegory, often of great subtlety, 
always embodying the purest aspirations. Everywhere, too, it 
jrives flesh and blood to its abstractions by the most vigorous 
directness o^amiliar detail so that every truth might, if possible, 

S O home, ev^i by the cold nearthstone of. the hungriest and most 
csolate of the poor, to whom its words of a wise sympathy were 
recited. The streftgth aiiH vitality of the national genius is shown 
by this appearance uf a great podt,‘a man of 4 )oId imagination and 
keen intellect, after a silence of four'centuries.”l 
A brief passqig allusion may be made to John Qower (1330-1402), 
the contemporary of Langland, who wrote in Frenclrhis ‘'Speculum 
Meditantisj” in Jaatiiichis " Vox Clamautis.” and in Englisli, at the 
request of iliehafd II., his “Cunfessio Amantis.” In the last, 
which is upwards of thirty thousand lines long, lie combines alle- 
gory andjpiorality, the sciences and the philosophy of Aristotle- 
all thqsuidiesof tbts day—with comic or tragic tales as illustra- 
ilons. Chaucer refers to him as "moral Quwer;” Shakespeare 

* The stadfioi will find the Rev. W. W. SkeaVs editicni of XAugUiid" 
Htj luefaL 
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fntrodoon him as Chtmu in his play of "Fericlos.'' But I do not 
think that the student need do more than glance at hia sensible! 
perspicuous, and fluent^Terse. He Trill then be able to devote a 
larger leisure to the pleasant task of forming an acquaintance with 
Qeoifrey Chaucer (1328-1400), our first great artist-poet. He will 
find Morrb’sedition,or that of Sir Harris Nicolas,a very coiiTeniont 
one; dir he may use the “ Clarendon Press Selections.’^ If he can¬ 
not find time to master the poet’s diction—which is not, however, 
a serious difficulty—>be may taste his genius (for he will not err, as 
Cowley did, bp thinking hkn “a dry, old-fashioned wit, not worth 
reviving"^) in the “ Poems of Clfaucer Modernisedthough ho will 
necessarily lose much of the original exquisite flavour. For illus¬ 
trative purposes he may read Professor W, Ward’s “Chaucer” 
fin Macmillan's “Men of Letters” series), Matthew Browne’s 
“ Chaucer’s England,” and for criticism J. B. Lowcll’e “ My Study 
Windows?’ 

Chaucer was a sdliolar and a gentleman, with a wide experience 
of many sides of life. The son of aJLondon vintner, he was 
educated at either Oxf<wd oifCambridge, aerved in the great army 
with which Edward III. invaded France in 1359, was tJiken pri¬ 
soner, but released at4be peace of Bretigny in the foliowilfg year. 
Marrying Philippa lionet {if Hainault, a maid of honour to Queen 
Philippa (and snter of the wife of John of Gatint, Shakespeare’s 
“ time-honoured Lancaster he became connected with the court, 
and was employed on several diplomatic missions. One of these 
carried him to Italy, where mi 1373 he made the acquaintance,of 
Petrarch. In 1386 he sat as a burgess for the county of Kent in 
the Parliament that met at Westminster. Shortly ^^fterwards 
he was dismissed (probibly through the influence of Duke lluni- 
phry of Gloucester; from the post he held of Cuinptr(#lcr of the 
Customs, and passed through a peitt}d of severe distress. But the 
power i>f the Duke of Uhuicester declined, and in 1389 lie was 
atn^dinted Clerk of the King’s Works. On retinsio^ from thi.s 
office in 1391 he received a pension of twenty pounds e year fur 
life, to which Henry IV., in the first year of l^is reign, added one 
of forty marks. Tms it is seen that Chaucer mixed largely in 
tlie busy world, and came in contact with various classes of 
society, obtai^ng that knowledge of human character which we 
find reflected ^ his poetry. • • 

In studying the works of Chaucer, the student will observe that 
his genius underwent a steady firocess of ^devt^opmeufj atid was 
affected to* a considerable extent by French ana Italian influences 
before it slid into a purely English strain. The French influence 
is seen in his poems of the “Compleynte^gLPity” (13^7-68^ and 
the “Death of Blanche the Duchess’’(136^the latter in eight- 
syllabled rhyming verse. Also in a translation of the “ Roman de 

^ Dryden, rrefaee to hit “Fables.** 

* Aoeording to Hr. Ward, hit wife wes rbilippa Chancer, a namesake. 
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kt Hose,** tlioy^ that which we now have ia probably not Obaacei^a 
After^ reading Boccaccio and Pettarch, he wrote his “ Troylus and 
Ores8ide*'ium some ol the romances afMNrards included in the 
** Canterbury Tales "-^those, perhaps, ol the Doctor, the Man of 
Law, the jperk, the Second Nun, the Prioress, the Squire, the 
Franklin, Sir Thopas, and the* Knight His purely English period 
dates from about 1^74, when he wrote his ** Assembly of Foules” 
and began to cuUivnte his fine sense of humour; but his best 
works, the tales of the Miller, the Peeve, the hlerctiant, the Cook, 
the fViar, the Nun, the Priest ni^ tlid Pardoner, Hi which we see 
him at his healthiest and wholmomest, humorous with a genial 
wisdom and wise with a racy humour, were written between 1380 
and 139a To this pesiod belong "The House of Fame,” that 
brightest creation of his fancy, and the “Legend of Good Women.” 
As a work Complete in its design and principal ontlin^ we niny 
date the “ Canterbury Tales ” from 13G8, whig^n the prmogue was 
written, but the poet continued to add to them down almost to the 
dav of nis death. • ^ 

“The framework which ho chose—that of a pilgrimage from 
L()ndc'n to Canterbury—not only enabled him to string tliese tab-s 
together, Wit lent itself admirably to the peculiar characteristics 
of bis poetic temper, his dnunatic versatility, and the universality 
of his sympathy. His tales cover the wliole field of medimval 
poetry ; the legend of the priest, the knightly romnnce,tbe wonder 
tale of the traveller, the brond humour of the fabliau, allegory, and 
apologue, all are there. lie finds a }*et wider scope for bis genius 
in the persons who tell these stories, the thirty pilgrims who start 
in the May morning from the * Tabard' iy, Southwark—thirty dis¬ 
tinct figiy^es, representatives of every class of English society, from 
the noble to the ploughman. We see the *verray perfight gentil 
knight.' in cassock and coat of mail, with his curly-licaded squire 
beside him, fresh as the hfay morning, and behind them theb^owm 
faced*yeomaifiii his coat and hood of green, with a mighty bow in 
his haiid.^ A group of ecclesiastics ligiit up for us the mediseval 
Church; the brawmy hutft-loving tbonk, whose bridle jingles as 
loud and clear ns the chapel-bell—the wauWn friar, first among 
the beggars and harpers of the country-side—^the poor parson, 
threadbare, learned, and devout (' Christ’s love S!n 4 ilis afiostles' 
twelve he tnuflit, and first he followed it hims^f')—the sum- 
moner wy;li liis ^ry fj^ce—the pardoner with liis wallet * bret-fuU 
of pardons come worn Rome all hot'-»tbe lively prioress with her 
courtly French lisp, her soft little red mouth, and * Amor vincit 
omnia * graven on lier brooch.” * There are also the busy sergeant- 
at-law, tflb pale, flttioiis “clerk of Oxenford,” the doctor of 
.pbysic^^tlie afltoenolmreh.ant, the miller and franklin, the coarse, 
g6od-humoured wife of Bath, the ploughman—in a word, all the 
lypes and varieties of English life touched with the distinctness of 

t Qresa^s Histoiy of ike i^nillsh PeossSe,” vol. L 
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tn artist’s peuciii but aU fused together ia Uie harmoiiising light 
of a broadly symimthetic intellect? 

The student ‘mil not Isnly be stniek by Chaucer’s Tarietyt but 
by his pictnresqueness, nrliicli is attributable partly to the bright 
Goluuns aird quaint forms of the society he drew, niid p||[tly to his 
own )o\p of light and shade and buldT contrasts. Tliei^ is a clank¬ 
ing of spurs in liis verse, a neighing of horses, a jingling of bells, 
a glittering of guy dresses; banners wav& and music rises merrily 
into the clear air. How much there is 01 honest laughter I need 
not say, nor b 9 w much of fitying tears. Again, he is of all oiir 
poets the keenest observer, andi his {lortraits are so truly and 
vividly drawn, that even at this day we recognise them to have 
been literal likenesses, almost phutograpliic in their hdelitv. He 
saw everything with those keen grey eyes of his, and all he saw 
lie noted down, touph after touch, with astonisliing ^ainuteness. 
The monk^ sleeves arc “purfled at the hand with fur.” The wife 
of Bath’s hat is “ bread as a buckler or a targe.” Nothing escapes 
him. What lie lacks is, 1 thyik, the divine gift of imagination, 
that gift which in a Sliakesjieare effervesces in an Ariel and a 
Titania; in a Spenser, in an Una and a Sir Qiiyon. And y^]j^ieil‘* 
I remember his “Constancy” in ilio Man of Law's TaW, and his 
gorgeously-coloured phantsssy of the “ House of Fame,” I feel that 
this judgment is^00 sweeping. 

“Chaucer,'* says Taiue,‘ “is like a jeweller w’ith his hands full; 
pearls and glass beads, sparkling diiinionds and common agates, 
black jet and ruby roses, alt that history and imagination InMi 
been able to gather and fashion during these centuries in the East, 
in France, in Wales, in l^ovcnce, in Italy, all that had vollcd his 
way, clasned together, broken or polished by the stream of cen¬ 
turies, and by the great jumble of liqman memory, he horns in his 
hand, arranges it, composes therefrom a long sparkling ornament 
withjtwenty pendants, a thousand facets, which, by iU splendid 
variety of contrasts, may attract and satisfy the eye#bi ‘.’lose^inobt 
greedy for amusement and novelty.” ^ • 

Our poet will supply the stiWent withi*amp]e#uaterinl for reflec¬ 
tion. llis diction, versification, the chronological sccpience of 
his w'orks, the li^CTie throws on the manners and customs of his. 
age, the skill which he tells his 8t(»ries, his power of por¬ 
traying character, the extent to which he was influenced by the 
Italian poets, tlie influence he has himself cxg^ted ii^ English 
poetry, are^i interesting subjects of investi|ati^. 

Chancer wrote the “Parson’s Tale” in his death-year, 1400* 
John Tyndall translated the New Testament into En^ish Ouid 
“fixed our tongue once for all") in 1525. The interval^orms the 
second and last great blank in the records of our literature.* From 
the Reformation onwards the intellectual activity of our race, in 
the region of letters at leas^ may have occasionally run somewhat 

* Tabe’s History (A Eogliah Litertture," vol. 1 p. i79> 
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drew interval Heis one mr two liotal^ neskee t e^ek iu» the eon* 
itifcaUoital jiuriet Sir John Forteecae; eeh<d«rly mid ^nia) 
l^onk of Bury, John Xiyd^to; »nd thfti aceomite hat tmima||in»* 
tire Tendto^ Thomas Ocdm. Biit ujm neith^ of these wnten 
would t wmsB the student tA bestow his leisures Bet liip pass 
on to the ere of the Eiiglish Reiiasoence, the natural comj^eineut 
of that great revival which bad already taken place in Italy, and 
the immediate result of Caztoii’s introduction of the pnuting- 
{nSst. It was facilitated by the general rairit 6f inquiry and 
unrest which sprang from religiow oausea; for the reforiuation of 
rehgioii and ti)e revival of letters were two parts of one great 
movement^ each aiding and sustaining and impelling the other. 
Xdterary debate and discussion fostered religious controversy; reli- 
gioos coiitrdVersy promoted literary debate apd discur >ii. In 
J^igland the iirbt effect of the new impulse was ' jition of 
the old classic writers; and hence it came about latioiial 

taste was refined and Che national judgmen « before 

,ori^i;)al work was attempted on an extensive s We may trace, 
lOr the distinct itifinence of the ancient authors in bir 

Thomas ore’s odinirable Histones. . Oh the other hand, the 
Itnlian Eenascpnce helped to mould and colour the love-poetry of 
the Earl of Surrey ana Sir Thomas Wyatt. ^ 

But before these elegant writers came a disciple of Chducer, 
John Skelton (1460-1529), to whom reference must be made as a 
lutin of vigorous and vehement taleift and large scholarship, who 
wrote satire with much strength and not a little coarseness, and 
lyrical poetry with considerable grace. ^ ^ere is a good edition of 
his worJes by D3 ce. Skelton, in English poetry, may be taken as 
the next successor to dhaucer^ 

1 must note also the ScotcTi poets, who were the first to culti¬ 
vate the poetry of nature—James I., author of “ The !ll|{^ing’8 
Quhalr” (qufft or book): William Dunbar, a fine singer, author 
^ “TheThistle and the Rose," “The Golden Targe^ “The Seven 
Deadly Sins;" and Gatfain Dou^os, Bishop of Dunkeld, who 
interspeised some brilliant “ prologues ” in^ his translation of 
Virgil’s “^neid.” Though called “ Scotch " poets, it is important 
to recollect that they w ere really English poets wrftigg in a Mrthem 
dialeet, Ther^ere but two languages m our ialanc^English and 
Celtic (t.^, Gaelig). 

In Elixabethan ^loerry the first name that greets us. is Thomas 
SockvUIe, Earl of Dorset and Lord Buckburst (i527-i6o8X who 
wrote the ** Induction" to the “ Mirror of Magistrates,” a poem 
imlcat^Trom Boccaccio’s “Falls of Princes," and, along with 
’niouua Nortom the first regular English drama, the “Tramy of 
Gorboduc." Of this Bariitt says “ As a work of genius it may 
.he set down as oothhig, for it co&Udns hardly « memorable line or 
FOBsage; u%trork(^irtltnmybeeai)aideredaahiiiouQmfiDttoUie 
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tiiste and Bklll of ih^ antbon.* To Oeorge Q«8ooi*g«e (t 530^77) 
vre owe the "Steele Qlasee,’* first regular BSiglisli eatu^ 
While Sackville and Gk^i^ were still young meD» Edmund 
Spenser (1553-99} was spenaitiff his boyhood in London. He 
was seTen years old when the "hlirror o! Magistrates* appeared. 
ESducated at Gambridgei^he left the uiiiTersitv sLthe age of twenty- 
four I was afterwards in Lancashire; returned south after an 
unhappy love-suit; made the arauaintance 0! Sir Philip Sidney, 
and at Sidney’s pleasant Kentish home of Penshurst wrote his 
"Sbeplierd's Odiendar* (iu*i5m fourteen years before Shake¬ 
speare’s " Venus and Adonis ”). Taere, too, he began his great poem 
of the "Paery Queen " which he took with him to Ireland in 1580^ 
and upon whicli he was still at work inaisSp, when Sir Walter 
Raleigh visited him m his castle of Kilcolmiiii. amoiie the alder 
groves brightened bg the river MuDa. The splendour of genius 
which irradiated it so fascinated Raleigh that he insisted on 
Spenser’s returning wnth him to London to be presented to the 
Queen, and Elizabeth’s leisure, was often sell armed by the poet’s 
recital of his glorious verse. The "Faery Queen” (or rather the 
first three books) saw the light in 1590—the year winch witiu»»*6?d[' 
the production of "liOi^’s Labour's Lost so that the of 
Shakespeare’s genius corresponds with the maturity of Spenser’s. 
Returning to Irelkud, he wrote in 1594 his "Colin Clout’s Come 
Home Amin married ; and published in 1595 three more books 
of the “Faery Queen,” and the “Hjmns ot Love and Beauty.” 
His later life was darkened heavy misfortune, and it is saidt 
that "be died for Lick of bread” in King Street, London, on the 
i6th January 1599 He v^as buried in Westminster Abb<^ by the 
side of Geoffrey Cliaucer, the first—as he was the second—of 
England’s great poets. It is fitting tl^t they sliould sleepin such 
close companionship. 

I ne^d not enumerate Spenser’s works, for the student will find 
numerous convenient editions at Ins disposal; B8,^)r oistifiice, 
Todd’s in one volume, pubjihlied by Routiedge; Morns’^, 1869; 
and the Qlobe, published by kflicmillan. * For criticism, see G. L. 
Craik’s "Spenser and his PoetryTaille’s "English Iiitciature,” 
Henry Morlcy’s "Efbrary of Et.glisli Literature,” Leigh Hunt’s 
"Imagination miff Fancy,” and Dean Church’s monograph in 
« Men of Letter^.* 

A thorough knowledge of Spenser, or at all evente of tlie^“ Faery 
Queen,” is essential to the student of Engli'.h for all our 

later j^etry owns his influence, (a.) In the "Faery Queen” the 
first point to be noticed is the mlegory^ which represents the 
aspiration of the hnmau soul (King Arthur) towards a ton^lSte 
union with the perfection of divine love (the Faery Queen). ’’Each 
book of the poem represents a moral virtue in the person of a 
" fairy knigh^” who does battle with and conquers the sins and 
err(»rs that are ant^oistie to that virtue. Thus in principle 
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Spenser is nt 000 with WillLam Langland { botli aim at the attmn- 
ment af **{)iain living and high thinking.,**' if.) Observe, eecoiidt 
tile invention: incident following u{»oii 4 incident in exhaustlese 
profusion, each book or canto containing the materials of a doaeu 
romances. And, (>.) note the langua^ef with its colour and its 
music, its rich innigery, itsVonderful cadences, the reflex of an 
extraordinarily afflient and spontaneous imagination. Of t^thos 
or of humour Spenser was not a maater; but in grace, in pictorial 
power, in inventiveness, in magic charm, lie has never been sur- 

i iasscd. (8.) As to the metrics fordi, the stansia employed, now 
mown M Spenserian, vias made«by the addition of an Alexandrine 
to the eight-lino used by the French poets in their ** Chant Royal,” 
and copied from them eby Chaucer in his "Envoye to the Com- 
pieynte of the Black Knight.” The eight-line stanza consisted of 
two qtiatrifins of teii-syllabled lines with aUernate rhymes. A 
fine pomp and dignity were given to«it by the felicitous addition 
of the Alexandrine. («.) It may be added that, besides the main 
allegory, Siienscr’s poem presents several subordinate allegories of 
a pmitical character. Moreover, it contains numerous paraphrases 
‘‘iCrtiekimitaiitins from the ancient poets, and from Ariosto and 
Tasso, ell as incidents and illustri^iont borrowed from the old 
chivalric romances, • 

** He is not so grc.at a poet,” says Leigh Iluntr** os Shakespeare 
or Dante; ho has less imagination, though more fancy, than 
^filton. lie docs nut see things so purely in tlinir elements as 
il.intc, neither can he combine their^lements like Shakespeare, nor 
bring sucli frequent intensities of words or of wholesale imaginative 
Hympatlll^ to bear upon his subjects as any one of them, though he 
has given noble diflused instances of th^latter in his Una and his 
Mammon, and Jiis accounts ^f jealousy and despair. Take him for 
what he is, Iiether greater or less than his fellows, the^ poetical 
faculty is so abiindiuitJy and beautifully predominant in him above 
cve^ other^liough he had passion, and thought, and pltnty of 
ethics, fhicl was as learned a man as Bon Jonson, perhaps as Milton 
himself—that In^lias always beeft felt by his countrymen to bo 
what Charles Lamb called him, the * poet*|^oet.* He has had 
more idolatry and imitation from his orethr^i ^ than ail tlie rest 
put together. Tlie old uiidramatic poets, DraytSm Browne, Drum¬ 
mond, Giles,•and Phineas Fletcher, were as full of him as the 
diamatjp were^of Shakespeare. Milton studied and used him, 
tailing iiiiu *s^e and serious Spenser;* and adding, that he 

1 Compare the fine lines by Keats (in An Induction to a Poem ") 

Spenser! thy brows are archdd, open, kind, 

Aod eomo like a clear sunrise to my mindj 
And always docs my heart with pleasure danee 
When I think on thy noble countenanee, 

Where never yet was ao^t more earthly seen 
Than the pure f reshueas of thy laurels greeu.” 
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'dand be known to tliink him a better teacher ihati Scotoa and 
Aqoiiias.* ^ Cowley said be became a poet by reading uim. Drydeii 
claimed him for a mamr. Pope said be read him with as mudi 
pleasure when he was old as young. Collins and Cray loTed him; 
Thomson. Sbenstone, and a host of inferior writers, expressly 
imitated iiim; Bnriis, Byron. Shelley, and Keats made use ofhis 
Btaiisa t Coleridge eulogised iiim.” . W 

Spenser comes before us as pre-eminently the Elisabethan poet. 
Of him, as of Chaucer, and perhaps of every great poet, it may be 
said that he wgs at once the product and the mirror of his age. 
We feel in him the swirl and eddy of its inaster-curreiits of thou^t 
and passion ; the thrill and touch of its unresting enterprise and 
adventure, of its bouudloss and sponljpncous energy. In the 
** Faery Queen ” we come into close contact with tliat mood of reli¬ 
gious meuitatinn and aspiration, of re.action against socihl corruption 
and indivltiual depfavity, \vliich was to make the strength of Puri¬ 
tanism. From end to end it is a protest against vice and worldli- 
ness, a yearning after a purer and higlief kfe. The English love of 
story-telling was strongly dev^oped in our poet, as was the taste of 
the time for the gorgeousness of pageant and procession. 
sensible of the revivaUof the old classic authors, and lii^magina*> 
lion responded to the narrltivcs of made isles and gorgeous lands 
beyond the 8eas«brought back by the Elizabethan mariners from 
their daring Voyages. The struggle against Home appealed to his 
sympathies, and he fdt the growing thirst for individual freedom, 
for the well-ordered liberty «f a constitutional state. Thus Igs 


genius became what it was by virtue of the conditions under which 
it grew up and flourislicd. 

The first regular Engltsh tragedy “ Gorboduc,** was put on the 
stage in 1362 ; but the first English comedy, ^‘llalplf lloister 
Doister,” by Nicholas Udall, master of Eton^had been acted fully 
twelve years before. Both comedy and iMgedy, however, W’ere 
simply tentative ; and the first really great plays IN# tio Efiglisli 
theatre w'ere those of Christopher Marlowe (is64-98)f who, in 
])owcr of expression and and.*t:ity of iumginutipn, is inferior only 
to Shakespeare liiinself.^ lie perished in a tavern brawl in his 
thirtieth year, jusi^s his intellect was learning self-control and 
Ills work gaining in artistic completeness of structure; but he 
had lived loitg^cnongh to secure iinmort.'il fame'by his **Jew of 
>Ialta," “ Dr. Paustus,” and “Edward IL” It is thought that he 
wotked with Shakespeare on some of the plays ^hat bear 

the gicat dbamatist’s name, llazlitt places iiim almost first in the 
list of dramatic vrorthies. He was a little before Shakespeare’s 
time (that is. before his maturityX snd has a marked^chanfbter 
from him ana the rest. “There is a Inst of power in his wfitings, 
a hunger and thirst after unrighteousness, a glow of the imagina¬ 
tion unhallowed by anything but its own energies.” Passion runs 
riot over his page like a flood of burning lava. 
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Contempo^ries of Marlowe were the three draraatieta^ George 
eele (1558), John Lyly (1553)1 the author of **£aphaes* and a 


graceful^ Bensuoue lyrist; and Bobert Qr&ue (1560). whose life 
story is more stirring than any of his dramas, reels died in 15981 
the year of Shakespeare's **Merry Wives of Windsor;* Greene 
h^predeceased him six yearo; Lyly lived on to 1602. The chief 
inlii^st attaching to tlieir work is the kind of reflected light it 
tlirows upon Shakespeare's. 

The student, in proceeding to the ^tndy of Shakespeare, will 
make it his first endeavour to learn all he can About the man 
himself, his associates, his friends) and the scenes in which be was 
born and lived, for which purpose Charles Knight's biography is 
of acknowledged utility, r. He ought to know something about the 


tory of the English People.” A book of no little value is Guizot's 
" Shakespeare and his Times." For Shakespeare’s lan^age and ver¬ 
sification he should consult Schmidt's **Lexicon,’' Dr. E. A. Abbott’s 
'’Shakespearian Grammar,” Fleay^s '’Shakespearian Manual” 
Ir^JV^diiey Walker’s “ Shakespeare's Versification,” and Dr. G. L. 
Craik’s *^English of Shakespeare,” A (?onvtnient portable edition 
of the poet’s works is “The Globe,” without notes, or the present 
writer’s annotated edition, “ The Howard,” the n6tes in which are 
designed to meet the student’s difilculties. After a careful, 
assiduous study of the text, pursued until the memory is saturated 
with Shakespe<*ire^ the student may turn to the critics and com¬ 
mentators, beginning with Professor E. Dowden’s delightful volume 
on ** Shakespeare : his Mind and Art,” and going on, as time and 
opportunities permit, to Coleridge's “Literary Remains” and 
“ Notes ^iipon Shakespeare,” Hazlitt's “ Characters of Sliake- 
speare’s Plays," nnd^wrles* Lamb’s “Essays.” Some delicate 
Criticism will be fouwhi Leigh Hunt’s" Imagination and Fancy” 
and Wit afiiii Humour.” Among the German commentators 1 
would r^bonimend Qervinus and Schlegel, of whose works there 
are English translations, iftid Goethe (in his “Wilhelm ^feister”). 

- vehse’s “Shakespeare als Protestant, Politijrer, Psycholog, und 
Dlchte” is an exhaustive but not very trustworthy work, and 
Kreyssig’s '* Vorlcsungeii Uber Shnkespeare” is*iibvalunbl«. The 
best French critics 1 take to be M 6 zi 5 res and Philar^.te Chasles. 


mentators, beginning with Professor E. Dowden’s d 
on “ Shakespeare : his Mind and Art,” and going 
lortunilics permit, to Coleridge’s “Literary 


I’he nriiicipal,^ modern editions of the plays are Kii^ht’s, 
Howard Staunton’s, Halliwell’s, Dyce’s, ana “ The Cambridge.” 
An elaborate Tariorum edition is being issued by an American 
scalar, Mr. H. H. Furness. 

Irom Cmleridge 1 borrow the following:—“ Shakespeare’s plays 
are^di^inguish^ from those of all other dramatic poets by the 
following characteristic 8 ->(i.) Expectation in preference to sur¬ 
prise. (3.) Signal adherence to the great law of nature that all 
opposites tend to attract and temper each other. ( 3 ») Keeping at 
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•U times to tbe bigbiDiad of life. (4.) Independcose of the dra¬ 
matic interest of thevloti (5.)*InaeMudence of the iiilarest of 
the Btory as the nouuawork of the plot (6.) lnterfuSi|||pf the 
lyrical-~tbat in its very essen^ is poetical—>not hliy with 
the dramatic, but also in and thrwh the dramatic. (7.} The 
characiprs of tbe dramatic />erson(s, like those of real life, are to 
be inferred by the reader ; they are not told to him. Lastly, in 
Shakespeare the heterogeneous is united ns in nature. He entered 
into no analysis of the passions or foibles of men, but assumed 
himself that sdhh and such passipns and foibles were grounded on 
our common nature, and not on* the mere accidents of ignores 
or disease. This is an important consideration, and constitutes 
our Sliakespeare the morning star, the guide, and the pioneer of 
true philosophy.’* _ 

In takii^ up a pky of Shakespeare’s, the student snould read it 
through with a glossary, so as to obtain a full^knowlcdge of the 
text. Afterwards he should investigate the construction, tracing 
the details of the plot and tlie arrangeftnent of the situations. 
He will next turn to the cAamcifers, mark how they ar^e contrasted^ 
how the various scenes are made to evolve them, how far they are 
individual or typical, ahd hpw they act and re-act upon another 
(as, for instance, Othello, Bigo, and Cassio). Lastly, his attention 
will be directed fotbe lan^uagctthe manner in which it is adapted 
to each character, the indications it affords of the period of Shake¬ 
speare’s working career when tbe play was written, and its genera] 
felicity as a vehicle for the e/pression of thought or passion, sea. 
timent or feeling. 

It is best to take up ^lo plays in chronological ord(^ because 
the growth and expansion ot the poet’s genius, the development 
of bis art, and tne accumulations fof his experience, can then 
be traced. Admittedly, much difference of opinion prevails as to 
the r^pcctive dates of the various dramas, but it s^ms po^ibic, 
for the purposes of the self-teacher, to lay down a sSberoe vvnich, 
at all events, shall be approiumatively correct. In cuLjing to a 
decision we must be guiaed oy the foTIowingtconsiderations 
External evidence^he evidence afforded by historical allusions in 
the plays themselves—and the internal evidence of style, diction, 
and versification.* A comparison and analysis of the data thus 
supplied 8eem«to define three distinct periods in*Shakeapenre’a 
dramatic authorship, which began about ,1583^ whet^ he was 
twenty-fiveo^ears old, and ended about 1612, when he was forty- 
nine. 

These periods may be distinguished, I think, as follows 
I. The Apprentieet 1588»95.—^Titas Audronicus ancrtlm first 

C rt of Henry VI. (old plays revised and partly rewritten); Ix^ve’s 
ibouris Los^ 1^89 or 1590; Comedy of Errors, 1590 or 1591; Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, 1591 or 1592; Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
1592 to 1593; Borneo and JiiHet, 1391^3 i and (in conjonction 
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|>l^. 3 ilia a Metity Vf,} he, 


Ado A^ufc Nothing,Ji5q8 or 1599; Henry V., 1599; As 
EQm It* 1600; Twelfth Night, 1601-2* ^ 

^ 3, X^ke Artuf.^Sub-pmod a, 1603-8. Julius Cffisnr, 1601-3; 
1603: Measure for MeA<iure, 1603-4: Othello, 1604; King 
; Macbeth, i6oj-6; TroiltiBiiuaOresudA*>i6o7; Autony 




16^-8; Conblanus, 160S. -V 

Suh-nfriod ft 1608-12. Pericles fpartlv Shflltospeare’s), 1608; 
Cyinbeline, j[6o9j The Tempest, 1610; The Winter’s Tale, 1611: 
hud, m coiifnnction with John Fletcher, Henry Vlll., 1612, and 
TviO Noble lOnstiMii, 1612-13.^ . 

The plots of h^ plays Shakespeare borrowed from Tarious 


The plots of h^ plays Shakespeare borrowed from Tarious 
Sources, slnipiog and cTikrgiiig them as ha liked. Those of six 
of his comedies are Italian—^I'aming of the Sinew, Merchant of 
Venice. All’s Well That Ends Well, Much Ado About Nothing 
Twelftli ^ii,'ht, Measure for llleasure; ^two inedieyal—^Mid¬ 
summer-Night’s Dream and As You L&e It; one Spanish—^Two 
Qentleincn of Verona; two various—Winter’s TaKj and The Tem¬ 
pest Of the eleven tragedies, two are Italian—^Homeo and Joliet 
i.nd Othello; four classical—Timon of Athens, Ooriolanns, Julius 
Ckesaiv Antony and Cleopatra; tuo mediaeval—Hamlet and Troilua 
and Cres&ida; and three national—Cymbeliue, King Lear, and 
Macbeth.^ 

In tlie study of Shakespeare numerous points wiU call for the 
student'^ attention, as, for instance, his breath of sympathy; his 
power of projecting himself into the characters he invented so as 
to lo^e his own personality; his depth of thought; the richness 
and anproprlf^l^^ness of his linage^; the melancholy which iftidor- 
Ues all his philosophical reflections; the progressiveuess of his 
intellect; and, finally, thtf greatness of his work as an artist. 

Xiife is short and literature long. To attain a comprehensive know 
ledge of English literature, or even of the poltie^ portion of that 
Ut<nftUurei needs hours and days and weeks and months of regular 
add intelligent study. 1 might, therefore, be jiiBuficd in bidding 
Hbe student confine himself, su far as the dramatic poetry of the 


tcri^ W(»xs ot some 01 tue poet's contemporacies anc 
suoeessoi^ If he con do nothing more, be can at least 
Cbiirlie Lamb's ** Specimens of Dramatic Poets * and X 


mn through 
* Lowell’s 


I Seme eriliqs lUwHiMi te Sbakeepeara a portion (set I,* wieae «• to end of 
Mi y.l of JSdwMTd HE, a plej entered In the $tfteeii' Beikiter, membtr 
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’'OoiiYsmtfOnii'Ott Jb« 01^ ilo well, hoteveh t<i 

i«ul«t(Mf pIMeb «{th^ gr$u great tuey 

were tbongli lt)mor>x) tbe tXnepproadhftMe, so great « e ltav« 
never idne^ hiA Idieir eqnale^nd better atu4 to read their M 
nleyeii liet bka begin with Ben Joiison (i $74-1637), wbo,produced 
Lts firet Comedy in 1596, and talse as ulustrative of bia rugged 
etrength tbe ^'Volpone,** the ** Alchemiat ” (in which ocean the 
tndv gorgeous conception of Sir Epicure Mammon), and the 
** Buent Woman ” i-«>tbe last contemporaneous with ShaAes^are’s 
** Tempest as iliistratire of tbe tenderness and l^ricat 

SM'eetness nbich iivere stored tin in his hard cross grained nature" 
like honey in the gnarled^ trunk: of an old tree, his *'Htid Sbep'* 
herd,” and one or t^^ 0 of his fantastic ina^qiiea His ** Everv Man 
out of Ills Humour” and his *‘Cynthiu*8 Bevels” ^1599-1600; were 
vehement attacks on the courtiers, and exposed hiJii to tbe fiery 
arrows ni all the fbwn wits.* He replied ith the bludgeon-stroke 
of bis " Poetaster ” (a word he naturalised 111 our language), ridw 
culing Marston as Crtspinus and Dekker as Demetrius. The lattei^ 
was too strong a man to be summarily nut down, and be an8\\eied 
Ben Jonson with the trenchant parody of the “ S.itiro-Mastix t 
or, the Untrussing qf tiie Humorous Poets,” in which Ben figures 
as Young Horace and is^desenbed, half in iusulcnce and half in 
compliment as the “ staring Leviathan." 

One of the pleasantest reminiscences in oiir literary history is 
that of the famous ** club ” * which met at the Clienpsido tavern 
of the “Mermaid.” and numbered Ben Jonson and Bhakespe^re, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and other wits of the time, among its 
members. Here took place those “ wit-combats ” betg^en Shake¬ 
speare and Ben Jonsoia of which tradition speaks. To its biilliant 
gatherings Beimmoiit alludes in soi^e w'ell-kiiown lines«~ 

'* Wliat thiDffs tve have sepn 
Done at the ' Mcrmnid! * H.ard words that bavo lieen 
So nirable and so full of subtile flume. we 
As if that every one from whence they entne 
Had meant to put hii whole life in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the icst • 

Of hisjlgll life.” 

1 pass from Jonson with one more rcnmik, that his lyriCf' 
are among tl^ most exquisite thiiip in our iaitguage. Frainds 
Beaumont (t586>i6i6) and John Fletcher (1576-1625) worked 
’together u{mn their plays, untd their htiTar^partneisbip was 
dissohred'by the former’s early death. FletcbCT was tlie sou of a 
bii^p, Beaumont of a Justice of the Common Pleas; both re- 

/ % * 

*Bis IragedtH of “OatiUne" and *'8e|anua'* are well wronsbto Xa Ibt 
latter he leenM to have drawn bibself in Ammtius " 

• The wh^ atpry te futiy told in the elder Disraeli’* **Qwarrel* el 
Anihoiit” 

* K« ^eiab” in tbs mpdnm seuse, but eerteinly a regular gstberfug^ 
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ccived a nni^enlty 6dacation»—one at Cambridge, the other It 
Ozlurd,—an<Hheir good birth breedin appears in their playa 

Unfortanately, neither good birth , nor owture restrained them 
from writing with an indecency which makes their {ilays very 
disagreeable reading. Tet sometimes they pitched their work in 
a high key, and not a few af their characters are tenderly and 
even loftily conceived. Of grace, and pathos, and fancy, as of a 
fluent and melodious versification, they were pre-eminently masters; 
and in English literature we have no other example of so well-bal¬ 
anced A partnership—Beaumont supplying the aigpity and judg* 
Tnent, Fletcher the copious invention and higher poetical qualitiea 
The thirteen joint plays are:—“ Pfiilaster," “ The hlaid's Tragedy,” 
**A King and No King,” “The Knight of the Burning Pestle” 
(a satire on the old cliivahric romances), ‘*Cupid*3 Revenge,” “The 
Coxcomb,” IJFnur Plays in One," “The Scornful Lady,” “The 
Honest Man’s Fortune,” “ The Little French'Lawyer,# “ Wit at 
Several Weapons,” “A Light Woman,” and “The Lovers of 
Candy.” The first three are, perhaps, the best. Among those 
written by Fletclier alon!, I may s^ct “Thierry and Theodorot,” 
“ Rule a Wife and Ilave a Wife,” “ The Chances^” and “ The Faith- 
jful Shepherdess,” the last a most cxquisitelj; wntten pastoral play. 

The best edition of Beaumont and fletclier is by Dyce. For 
criticism, see Mr. Swinburne’s article on “Beaumont and Fletcher” 
in the new edition of the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” Leigh Hunt’s 
“Selections” in Bohn’s Library, and Hallam’s “Literature of 
Europe,” Hazlitt’s “Age of Elizabeth,” and Hartley Coleridge’s 
“Notes and Marginalia.” 

Thoma^fDckker (1570-1541) is included for convenience sake 
in the so-called Shakespcriaii group. He is remembered by his 
“Comed)(of Old Fortunatus,” and the fine line in which he alludes 
with reverent boldness to our Lord as 

**Tho tniegt gentleman that ever breathed.” 

John ly^Jiraton (i575-1633 1 ), whom Ilazlitt characterises as 
“properly a satirist," WTotjg *• Eastw^d Ho 1 “—a play that greatly 
onended James I.-ain conjunction with Ben Jonson and Chapman; 
“ Satiro-Mostix,” in conjunction with Dekker ;^d independently, 
“Antonio and Mellida,” “The Malcontent,’*‘^hat you Will,’* 
and other play^ They have been edited by Halliwvll 

Philip Massinger (1584-1640), a writer of considerable rower 
and sometimes af mural dignity, is remembered by his “New 
Way to Pay Old Eebts," the character of Giles Overreack being 
formerly a favourite one with our leading tr^edians. Of his 
other thirty-six plays, the best are “The Virgin Martyr,** “The 
Fatid Powry,” “The Bondman ” and “The 01^:6 of Milan.” On 
the^whole, he ma^ be ranked with Ben Jonson imd Fletcher. 

Of higher tramo force but inferior in constructive ability is 
Webster, smo wrote in the reigns of James 1. and Charles 
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1 , and lived to see Wrorntrell in power. His tragedies of "Tlie 
White Devil* and Ducbess of lilslfi* are remarkable for 
tlieir weirdness and peptic gloom. In their suggestion of horror 
they stand alone in our literature. 

His superior in tenderness but inferior in imaginative insigbti 
Jolin Ford (1586-1639), wrote, alobg witli Dekker and Rowley, 
**The Witch oF Edmonton ;* independently, **The l/iver's Melan¬ 
choly,” “Perkin Warbeck,” “Love’s SacrifiM,” “The Broken 
Heart,* “ The Fancies, CU^ste and Noble.” His plots are some¬ 
times raised ofi unpleasant themes, but few of our dramatists Iinve 
' excelled him in depth of pathoaand the power of moving and de¬ 
scribing the passions. “By the might of a great will.* says Swin¬ 
burne (with. perhaps, a little exaggeration), “ seconded by the force 
of a great band, he won tiie place he holds against all odds of 
rivalry ii^ a race ^f rival giants. In that gallery ot*monumental 
men of mighty memories, among or above tlie fellows of his god¬ 
like craft tlie high figure of Ford stands steadily erect; his name 
is ineffaceable from the scroll^of our great writers; it is one of the 
loftier landmarks of English poetry.” Ilis “Perkin Warbeck* 
(1634), as an historical play, is inferior only to the chronicle- 
pi of Shakespeare.* 

The last of this gloriouf group whom we shall here particularise 
is George Cbap'bjan (1557-1634), who, as we have seen, had a hand 
in “ Eastward Ho 1 * He is seen at his best—and his best is very 
good—in “Bussy d’Ambois," “All Fools,” “Monsieur d’Olive, 
and “ The Gentleman Uslier,* which breathe with “ instinctive fise,” 
and are frequently illustrated by singular pomp of language. But 
this author will be chiefly remembered by his nnblo triasTation of 
the “Iliad * and the “ Cfdyssey * ^published ns a complete whole in 
the year of Shakespeare’s dcaui),/trliicli in poetic vigour may 
almost challenge comparison with the great original, and by no 
Buccipeding version has been surpassed or even equalled. It sug¬ 
gested to Keats a beautiful sonnet, in whicli he * 

*'Ofi of ono wide cxpnfse had I bgen told 
That deen-browed Ilumcr ruled as his ddtncsne; 

Yet never breathe its pure serene 

Till I neard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 

Thes^felt I like some watcher of the skies 
Wlien a new planet swims into his ken; * 

Of like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
Jle stared at the Pacifio, and all Ids leen < 

• Looked at each other with a wild surmise,-* 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien.*’ 

It was a great favourite with Charles Lamb and S. T. 4 !^uleridge.^ 

I put together tbe names of several writers whose werks the 
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^ This dramatio surrey goes down to the Bestoration, but it will be seen 
that the writers named are linked together by a community of sfyle and 
sentiment. They revolve like stars wound the central sun of Shakespeare. 
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student can e^nmine at bia leisure :-~llicb^ Broome (died 1651}} 
William Rowley, wrote in 1632 bb best conildy, "A New Wonder, 
a Woman Never Vext;” Thomas bliddletoti (1570-1627), wrote 
;**lil)e Changeling” “A Mad World, my Masters,” ana “Tlie 
Witch;*' Cyril Tourneur published “The Revenger's Tragedy” 
ill and “The Atheist's Tragedy” in 1611; Thomas 
(died 1640), who boasted that he mid either an entire banc^ or at 
^JeMt a main finger, in 220 dramas, for which the world is pro- 

Shicley, uUimus Romanorum 
ragdQy of Chabot,” 
and itumcrona other 
plays, which* have been edited by Gifford. Shirley, who is said 
to have been nnicli esteemed by Charles 1 ., is remembered by liis 
lyric (in the^phiy of “The Contention of Ajax and Ulysses”) 
beginning:— • 



** The gloriea of onr birth and state 

Are ehi^lows, not substantial things; 

There is no armour agitlnst fate; 

Death lays his icy hand on kings: 

Sceptre and crown 
must tumble down, ^ ' 

And in the dust bo equal iSnde 

With the poor crooked scythe and spadb." 

The illustrious name of Spenser overshadows the rest of the 
Elizabethan poets, yet many of thdVn sang in a strain not un¬ 
touched by Apollo's immortal fire; and we must not allow the 
sweet, ric«*‘organ-notes of the “Faery Q^ieen” to close our ears 
to minor instruments. There is a tranquil beauty, a pathetic 
tendenic^, in the poems ofNRobert Southwell, tlie unfortunate 
Jesuit priest, executed at Tyburn in February K95, when only 
thirty^hve years old, for no other crime than bis religion. Mipbael 
Drayton (156H-1631) has treated topography poetically in his 
** Poly-Omion," and challenged ShaKespeare’s supremacy over 
the^ fairy world'in his Nymphioia,” while in his “Battle of 
Agincourt ” we seem to hear the blare of sil^r trumpets. Nor 
must allusion be omitted to the poetic.'il chrolfiicles of Samuel 
Daniel (1563-1619), namely, “The Six Books of Uie Civil Wars 
between the Two Houses of Lancaster and Torlt,” written in 
t^ stanzas of o^ave ^hyme familiar to the Italian poets; , though 
his genius*is betc^rseeii in his “Musophilus” and other shorter 
poems. The first metaphysical poem in our language is the 
“Nosce Teipsum” of Sir John D.ivies (1570-1626), published five 
years befoA the death ofQueen Elizabeth. There is great origi¬ 
nality fh his fra^ent of “Tlie Orchestra; a Poem expressing the 
Antiquity and ^celleiice of Dancing, in a Dialogue between 
Penefop and one of her Wooers.” 

Readers of Longfellow's *'Hyperion” will remember the felizitom 
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fntrodaetion of an admirable poetical conceit in hh description of 
Mary Aabburton 

*' Bter pun and eloonent blood 
Spoka in her cheeks, and ao aiitinetly wrought. 
iWt one might almost lay her body thought j 

and may bave wondered, perhaps, from what source it was taken. 
It occurs in “An Anatomy of tke World,” by Dp. John Donne 
(1573-1631), and probablj^ nothing superior w'ouM bo found in 
all his poems, fhixed as they are in cliaracter, love-songs jostling 
close upon elegies, and both being replete with the most fantastic 
images, and not infrequently disfigured with uncouth versification. 
As Donne lived on iitto the reign of Chivies 1 ., 1 am doing some 
violence to chronology by including him among tlic«I'21iziibethaii 
poets, bntjit was from them ho gained his inspiration, such as it 
was. Johnson classes him among the metaphysical poets, hut he 
does not deserve the title. He is simply the poet of frigid con- 
ceils, who, os Hartley Coleridge says— • 

** Of stubborn thoughts a garland thought to twine; 

To his fair tnfiid brought cabalistic posies, 

And sung faij^it^os of metempsychosis: 

Twisj^ iron pwers into true love-knots, 

Coining baru words not found in polyglots." 

Edward Fairfax (died about 1632) enriched our literattiro with 
A truly poetical version of T.'feso’s “Gerusalemmo Liberate,” pu 4 )- 
lished in 1600, which is scarcely surpassed by Mr. WifTcn's ; and 
Sir John Harrington (1561-1612), a godson of Qul^ Eliza- 
1 etii's, and author of the prose romimco of “ Oceana,” translated 
Ariosto’s ** Orlando Furioso.” Jusefh Hall, Bishop offNorwich 
0574-1656), is a satirical poet of much vigour ; obscure and quaint 



years before the great sea-flgh* with th(f Spanish Armada, he died 
in the year of Blake’s capture of the two rich Spanish galleons off 
(!)adiz. Thomas (Jifurchyard (born 1520), who “ trailed a pike ” iu 
the reigns of JJ^iftry VIII., Mary, and Elizabeth, received from the 
last a pciision^of eighteeupeuce a day, whicii hi^ nfnitary services 
rather than his seventy volumes of prose |ind jjpetry niay have 
deserved! He died in 1604. There is soma elegance in the 
sonnets of Thomas Watson (1557-92) aiul Henry Constable 
(1560-1612). Grace is the special characteristic of Thomas Lgrlgo 
(1556-1625), whoso golden ” romance of “ Rosalynde *^offgested 
Shakespeare’s “ As xou Like it.” Of Richard Ikirnficla (born 
about 1570) it is enough, to say that he wrote with spontaneity 
and elegance. Kr Henry Wotton (1568-1639) belongs to the 
“courtly poetshe is remembered by Izaak Walton’s Lift of 
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him,‘t)iipfo^tsliip of Kton, his love of Ogling, and his lyrical 
panegyric on^lisaMtli, Queen of Bohemia/wginuiog'-* 

*' Ton meaner beantiea of the night, 

That poorly satUfy our eyea, 

More by your nymber than your light. 

You common people of the skieab 
What are you when the moon shall rliet'* 

Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke (i554>i628), the friend and bio* 
grapher of Sir Philip Sidney^ wrote,In grave seatentious verse. 
“ Treatises on Monarchy, Beiigion, and Ilamaue Learning." Ol 
liigher strain were the brothers Phineas and Giles Hetcher (1^84- 
1650, 1588-1623), cousins of the dramatist. The chief work of the 
former is ^*The Purple Island " nn elaborate and richly fanciful 
description*of the body and mind of man, 11/ the form of an in¬ 
genious but wearisome allegory ; that of tlie latter, also^llegorica), 
18 “ Christ's Victory and Triumph." Pastoral poetry is nobly re¬ 
presented ill William Br^^wnc (1590-1645)1 who had a warm love of 
nature and a fine faculty of observation. He belongs to the Eiiz.v 
bethans—was, in fact, a disciple of Spenser's, though only fourteen 
years old when the great Queen died. "cBritaiinia's Pastorals* 
appeared in 1613-1616. ^ 

In commenting on Shakespeare the dramatist, I have said nothing 
about Shakespeare the poet. His “Venus and Adonis" appeared 
in 1593, and the “Rape of Lucrece” in the following year, 
Xhe “ Sonnets " were i>robably written at intervals between 1593 
and 1608. They have nfiforded a wide field of discussion to anta- 
gonistiedaterpreters, as may be seen in Mr. Gerald Massey's able 
and interesting book, “Shakespeare's Sonnets and his Private 
Friendsjg \ 

In the closing years of Elizabeth’s reign were born two poets of 
widely diflerent character and genius, both of whom, liowever, 
have* been IfLlfelled as belonging t<Pthe “Fantastic Sclfool;’’ 
George flerbcrt (1593) and Robert Herrick (1591). The former 
died in 1632 ; theiatter Iwed throilgU the storm and stress of the 
Civil War, througTi the Protectorate of Cromwell, and lived to see 
the restoration of Charles II. Herbert was ^ung from a noble, 
generous, and ancient family. Educated at Cambridge, he won by 
Lie scholarship the distinguished post of PubIic*Orator, and in 
this cimacity recommended himself to James I. Aofong his friends 
were Lofd Badbn afid Bishop Andrewes. Having taken holy 
orders, be was appointed to the living of Beinerton, fii Wiltshire 
(1630), wher^ for the brief remainder of his lifej he served God daily 
with praiper and praise, enforcing his teaching by the example 
of hiif saintly practice. The best known of his poems are those 
included under the general title of “The Temple;” and their 
“ heart-work and heaven-work”—to use Baxter’s expression—have 
en4]iired them a long soccession of admiring readers. They in- 
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tplred the genius of '^fenry Vauglinn* cheered the prison hours ol < 
Charles L, orighteiied '.die spiritual and mental darkn&s of Cowpor* 
were deeply read and loved by Coleridge, and greatly iniluencca 
the poet of **The Christian Year." The student will find himself 
well repaid fur the attention he mayiil^e to them, pot withstand¬ 
ing the occasional presence of cold afto/orced conceits and ecccn- 
triciiieff of versification; for Herbert was a true poej^ with exqui¬ 
site purity of love, intense depths of devotional feeling, and large 
lyrical grace. At all times and in all places and in all things he 
was a singer, but more pafticularly a singer of the temple, a bard 
of the sanctuary, who was never^eary of pouring out the love and 
reverence he felt towards its every nook and corner, its every 
anthem, its every external grace, every form, or observance 
connected with it or belonging to it. He is never so hajipy as 
w hen kneeling on t^e steps of the altar, and placing hi? verso there 
among hiS ** alms and oblations.” But the student must also 
observe Herbert’s eager sympathy with imtur^ the way in which 
be drew inspiration and encouragement f(om God’s visible revela¬ 
tion. He gathered his sweet. Upt, and fanciful imagery from the 
swelling hills and the woodcci valleys, from the rare blossoms and 
the tender grasses, frsm the shifting clouds and the noiseless 
spheres of the stars, from the bowery recesses of the forest and the 
glories of sunrise and sunset. > His verse echoes with the melody 
of birds. He found " a heaven in a wildflower; ” his garden offered 
him a foretaste and prefigurement of Paradise; so tliat on behalf 
of his buds and blooms he could offer up a petition to the falliug 
rain 


**Rahi, do not hyt my flowers, but gently spend 
Your honey-urops; press noyto smell them here; 

When they are ripe, their odcior will ascend. 

And at your lodging with their thanks appear.** 

A grafre, serious, earnest, but not melancholy poel^wlio sung and 
lived as one sings and lives wlio remembers always tlio } ^seiico of 
the ** great Taskmaster,” and Ills work ha has to^do and tiie reward 
he hopes to obtain for it. llie student should also notice his power 
of origindl and pr^ound thought. Each suhjrct that he takes up 
lie may be said t(sexhaust; he presents it in so many lights, strikes 
out from it so iflany happy suggestions and illustmUoiis, yet never 
borrowing frofti otlier wTiters, trusting nlwa)’8 a'nd wholly to his 
own resources. Especially remarkable is hi^ f.icidty of tondenav 
tion. He compresses into a line what less opuient poets would 
roread over a page. His stanzas are so many caskets of precious 
things, each ot wiiich is filled to the very brim. v * 

Like Herbert. Herrick was educated at Cambridge; and the 
year before Heroert accepted the living of Bemerton, Herrick was 
a|)potnted to that of Dean Prior, near Ashburton, in Devonshire. 
But he was by no means a pattern priest He had missed bis 
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yocatian; none of those high aflptTali6ns and, ideals which 
kindled the devout imagtnntioo of Herbirt; and for seventMti 
years bewailed the fate which bad doomed him to a dull Deyuii* 
shire Tillage. There he had to live, however; and singing exqui¬ 
sitely graceful songs to Mil^iiiary Julias, Silvias, Corinnas, and 
others, or writing in fluent^ene of die country customs and proulia* 
rities, he cheered himself with ample draughts of generods liquor, 
or taught his pet pig to drink out of a tankard, or joked mrily with 
his faithful servant Prue. I am not sure tluit he was sorry when, 
in 1648, the Puritans expelled him from his living, for it set him 
free to go to Londor>,ana plnngwinto the merry, witty, clever com¬ 
pany that delighted liiin. To increase his means he publisiied his 
lyrics, epigrams, and miacellanies. under the title of ^Hesperides,” 
80 called Qrom hesperta, western) because written in tlie west of 
Knglaud.^ His lyre, however, rang forth 8om% graver notes, and to 
these religious striiins he gave the pretentious riame^of Noble 
Numbers.” But they do not show iiis genius to advantage; he 
was essentivilly a good-4inmoured Jton-vivant, who took life easily 
and gave no thoii^t to the morrow. At the Bestoration he was 
replaced in his Devonshire vicarage, and he was then old enough 
to feel contented with its quiet. His life was prolon^d until 1674. 

The poet of the Bestoration was Sehniiel Butler (^1612-80), who 
was born a score of years later than Herrick, And outlived that 
clerical Anacreon some six years. The son of a small Worcester¬ 
shire farmer, he began life as clerk to a justice of the peace, prac¬ 
tised music and painting, studied file law, and afterwards entered 
the service of a wealthy Puritan, Sir Samuel Luke, a colonel and a 
inembefbf the Long Parliament, who suggested by his peculiarities 
the burlesque of ** Hudib^s.” After nie Bestorsition Butler be¬ 
came tfio secretary of Lorih Carbery, Jeremy Taylor's friend, and 
at Ludlow Castle completed the first part of his great humorous 
poepi, which he publisned in 1663. A keen attack on the Presby¬ 
terians and fnoependents, with an immense store of epigram,shrewd 
sense, and comical dialogue, the nhole relieved by a touch of Ccr- 
vantGs-like mockrearnesfiiess, it Icltp^ into instant popularity, was 
quoted by Charles 11. and liis courtiers, and Jay on the table of 
every man of fashion. The second part, not fdbs popular, appeared 
in 1664. For its author, however, nothing waS ^one by k ing or 
court; ho f<^ into (Kiverty, and owed his last and a decent 
funeral to the benevolence of a bencher of the Middle Temple. “ On 
Butler^”says Oldham the satirist,** who can thinkwiihout just rage?” 
“Hudibras” is one of the acknowledge masterpieces o! our poetical 
literature, but is probably more praised than read. The truth is, 
that jits incessant sparkle wearies. Every couplet embodies a jest, 

f r a sharp saying, or a wliimsical allusion, and it demands irom 
he reader a steady and serious atteiitiou wluch is almost fatiguing. 
The student should read it in instalments, and he will then appre¬ 
ciate the wit and wisdom with which it is so profusely loaded. As 
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A satire it is of aU time; for while professedly and openly liiicu- 
ling the two great jpartles of its'^own age, it does in truth very 
sharply expose all kinds of affectation and pfietenc& all varieties of 
tham and hypocrisy, and while these endure ** Hudioras ” can never 
be obsolete Two other points must noticed—>ita immense learn* 
ingfOnd^he happy facility and bntnoroua construction of its rhymes. 

To the opposite party belonged Andrew Marvel (1620-78), 
who, with a wit oa keen if not as afiluent as Butler’s, did much 
both in prose and poetry advance the cause of the Parliament 
and discredit tlfe Stuart dynasty. Tliough bred in an atmosphere 
of Puritanism, a Puritan he was wot; nor, though he assailed the 
Stuarta was he a Republican. He served Cromwell with his 
friend Milton as Latin secretary; and as«a member of Parliament, 
would have given his support to Charles 11., had he rifled consti* 
tutionaily gnd honestly. The story runs that the King once sent 
to him Dsinby, the Lord-Treasurer, offering him in return for his 
.’advocacy a place at court and a thonsnrid pounds. The member 
fur Hull was poor but honest; die rejectecHhc bribe, which showed 
his honesty, and proved the independence of his poverty by calling 
his serv.ant to witnessihat for three successive days he had dined 
on a shoulder of muilll)n. Wit and learning, grace and fancy, 
mingle in his miems, but unfortunately there is also a good deal 
of coarseness. Thin censure, however, does not apply to his best: 
namely, “ ITie Emigrant in the Bermudas,” the ode on ** The Death 
of Cromwell,” and the sweet fanciful lyric of the “ Nymph’s Corn* 
plaint for the Death of her Fawn.” • 

Qeorge Wither {1588-1667) was also on the Puritan side; his 
most famous work is the^“ Emblems, Ancient and Mod^fh,” pro' 
dneed in 1635, the year which wituealSed the a})])carance of the 
**Divine and Moral Emblems” (which^hould be studied alftng with 
the remarkable illustrations of C H. Bennett), of Francis Quarles 
(i592-«i 644). The latter is claimed by the Fant(^tic School, of 
which Dr. Donne (1573-31) was a conspicuous'me mber. So, 
too, Abraham Cowley (1618-^^; but he tikes higher /mik as a 
poet than Wither, Qunrles, or Conne, in*right of a certain robust¬ 
ness of thought and energy of imagination which his conceits and 
scholastic cobweBI cannot wholly obscure. He is seen to the ~ 
best advantigetin his “Essays in Verse and Prose,” which the 
student should not overlook. Cowley died in the peasant shades 
of Chertscy in 1667, the year of the publication of Dryden’s 
“Annus Mirabilis” and Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” * 

All the poets here named must pale their beams in the OTe- 
seiice of John Milton (1608-74), the third great name m Enmish 
poetry, who took up tiie succession from Spenser, as S^nser uad 
taken it up from C taucer. Among the epic poets he ranks W’ith 
Homer, Virgil, and Dante, fourth in chrnnohigicnl order, but Udrd 
in order of merit; to these four wlin will presume to add a intbl 
He was born in Bread Street, London, in i(k)8. and as he remained 
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. In tbft capiW until i6a4« It U tlUt 1 m anir ShalceBr^an^ 

' 0 f whom yf$ know lum to bar* been an «&tliiiiia«tie admirer, lit 
thnjear that Charles L aaaonded the tbrona^ Milton went to the 
UniVerBiti^ cd Cambridge^ wbere bia imrity of life and personal 
oomeimesa prooored bim ibo nickname of " tbe lady.* He soon 
attracted noticO by bis fine scbolarebip and the rare excellenca 
of bla poetical compositions, in the very earliest of which tliere is 
no nrematureness, no unripeness, thougbi of course, not a full 
intellectual development. The noble ode ** Qn the Homing of 
Christ’s Nativity” written when be was twent/^one, has not a 
trace of youthful feebleness. Od bis t\vonty*tbim birthday, with 
rare elevation of purpose, he consecrated his life and his powers to 
the service of Heaven in«a noble sonnet beginning** 

^ flow soon hath Time, the subtle thief jof youth, 

StoPn on his wing my threo'and-twenueth ycar.^ 


In the following year he graduated as M.A., and leaving the 
University, retired to h ig father’s house at liortuii. Here a struggle 
arose between his father and himself; his father desiring that ne 
sliould take orders, Milton refusing for conscience* sake, and 
because he felt that he could best serve^poa as a poet. His father 
gave way, and for nearly six years Hiilton remabied at Horton, 
noting with an observant eye the beauties of its landscapes, and 
meditating high themes to bo dealt with worthily. During this 
period he composed his “L’Allegro” (Contented Mirth) nnd**li 
B^nseroso ** (Sober Contemplation); two perfect poems, os artistic 
in ex^oud^on as in design. Mr. Morley has pointed out their exact 
paniUelism in structure :* , 

< L*A.llegro» \ 

liaas. 

I. Invective against ** loathed 

Melancholyil* . . z-io 

e. In vittttion lo**'heartaasing 

MiiflU,” . . . 11-34 

3. Allegory of parentnge anil 

ooinpanious, * . . 35-40 

4. The morning song, . 41-5^ 

^ Abroad under tho sun, , 57-*^ 

Ai Might, and the fiieside 

tales, . . . 99-Z16 

y. T/Allegro social. . . z 17-134 

a Ills life^tet to wusio, • . 135-150 

y. Acceptance, . zsx to dose. 


II Petuetoto. 

Llneatt 


z-zo 


z. Invective against “vain 
Joys, ... . , 

а. Invitation to *'diviaeBt** 

Melancholy, . . zx-ax 

$, Allegory of parentage and 

companions, . . 33-54 

4. The evening* song, . . 55-64 

5. Abroad utiuer the moon, 65-76 

б. Might, and stdily of nature 

and poetry, . . yC-iao 

7. II Penseroso solifiiry, . 131-154 

8. Ills life sat to musio, . X5S-174 

9. Acceptance, . •X75toiuose. 


iThc ciquiritc appropriateness of the images introduced and of the 
lands^pcfi described will not fail to be noticed by the student. 

recognise the grave purity of Milton’s mind and his elevation 
aomm fdl his oonfemponi^ poets in the ** Cornua* which const!- 
tuter a lofty protest against the i^iggestiooi and temptations of 
the lensM. JU Horton also was written the wmi-masquo of 
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^Ajrcidei'* tnd tlid monody of "Xiycldai,’* oommcmoratiTe of 
MUtoi^ friend. Edinurd Kingi who was drowned on bis Toyage 
from Chests to BabiUi* As yet| to Ids own Uiinkiog, he was 
only in his poetittd apprenticewip; ** nursing his wingS)** as he 
wrote to his friend Biodati, ** and meditating a fligiit* ** Let na,’* 
he adds. ** be humbly wise,** His seU-Wtraint waoneharacteristio 
feature oC Uolton, but it was combined in him with a firm btlief 
ein hU own powers | in truth, it was made possible by this belief; 
.he felt that he could treat worthily of lofiy themes* but he would 
Wt essay such soaring flights until his wings were lulk grown* 

To complete the trmniug he had Toluiitarily undertaken, Milton 
in 1638 set out on an extenued plan of Continental travel; but while 
at Naples be received intelligence of the optbroak of the civil com¬ 
motions ill England, and thought it base to be tniyelling/or amuse¬ 
ment abroad while ids fellow-citizens were fighting fur liberty at 
home. Thfough Home and Florence, Venice, Verona, and Milan 
he passed on to Geneva, and thence, through France, returned to 
England in August 1639. Tbe^cath of his fnend Biodati then 
drew from him his Latin pastoral, " Ei>itaphium Damonis^ after 
which the Muse was vilkually silent for several years.' AU Miltou*a 
intellectual strength am opulence of resources were needed for 
the part he had to play as tne advocate of civil and religious free¬ 
dom. This stag? of his career dates from 1641 to 1660, and may 
be studied with interest and advantage in Professor Mossou^s 
elaborate and exhaustive life of the poet. It was a period of 
incessant literary and political ftetivity, the must remaikable out 
come of which were tib “ Reason of Church QoviTtmientj” the 
“ Eikonoclastes/’ and the “ Areopagitica,” a plea for tJ5tj'’^Jib(*rty 
of unlicensed printing, %rhich contai^ passages of ilie most 
majestic eloquence, an eloquence of \dea as w'cli as of fiction, 
Ifhe reader must study it carefully, examining the sequence of the 
argument and the structure of Hilton’s statily prose. The title 
“ Areopngitica is borrowed from the “ Aroopagit?d'* riation of 
Isocrates: the latter appealed to the high court of Ar ffpagus: 
hlilton appealed to the Englisn Areop^us, tlie high court 0! 
Parliament. 

Ill February i64^MiUon was appointed Latin secretary to the 
Council of Statej^^post he continued to bold under Cromwell, as¬ 
sisted after bis blindness in 1654 by Andrew Harval. At the Resto¬ 
ration he withdrew into retirement, and, w'itl^ the exception of a 
short imprispnmeiit, escaped molestation. In his d^niestfb life he 
bad been unfortunate, having been divorced from his first wife; but 
in 1663 be married for a third time, and this third trial brought him 
great comfort lit his later years his inode of living wat as ibl- 
lowB :~He rose at four in summer, five in winter; beard a cbfl|)ter 
of the Hebrew BiblA and was left to meditate until seven. After 
breakfast be listened to reading; and dictated to bis atnanuonsii 


' Several d his eenaeii w«i)i|||dtten daring tbli iftriod. 
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until noniQ. One. liotfr, from tw^ve to rvne, wns reeerved for 
exerdee^ dtlier trelking or in » swing. He dined at one; and 
then occupied himself trith books, music, and composition until 
six. Two hours were given to the pleasant companionship of his 
friends; and here it may be noted that MUton was a good talker. 
He snp^d at eight smoked a pipe, and retired to Md at nine. 
Such was the pea<^ul tenor of liis davs. Few poets lu^e spent 
so long a poetical life, except perhaps Wordsworth^ and, in our own* 
day, TeLuysoii. 

He wns thirty-two when he conedved the idsa of ^^Punadise 
Ijost ; it wns not until after tbg Bestorntioii that he proceeded to 
realise it. He was then fifty-two. The intervening twenty yearf 
liad helped to fit him for tiie worthy execution of the great task 
he had proposed to himself. Without losing anything of his 
young entnusiasin, he had gained in experieyce, in philosophical 
insight, in intellectual strength and flexibility. **Parftdise Lost,” 
at first divided into ten books only, was completed in 1665, though 
not published until 16^7. It broimht its author ten pounds. Its 
sequel, “ Paradise Regained,” w.as probably written in 1666 and 
1667, though it did not see the light untw 1671. It proves the 
iiecea^ry complement of the greater poemf and the two, injustice 
to Milton, should be considered as |>nrts of one aud the same 
design. As for “ Paradise Lost,” it now ranks a^one of our most 
preoiouB possessions, as precious as Agincourt and Trafalgar, or 
Magna Oliarta and the Rill of Kiglits, and criticism upon it is 
glmost an imperiincncc. The slaideut will find an excellent 
sketch of it in Mr. Mark Fattisou's iiiono^rnpli on Milton in the 
Madhiiiltin series of “Englisii Men of Letters;” and two difierent 
points of view are presetted in Macaifiay’s and Dr. Cbanning’s 
wclI-ktiDwn essays. His attention, when he begins to study it, 
aliould be directed to such matters as the extent to wliicb Milton 
was indebted to Vuiidel and Cmdmon ; the traces, in the versifica- 
timf and tt%iftment, of the infiuenco of Marlowe and Sj^enser; 
the characteristics of Milton’s blank verse; the evidences of liis 
multifarious learning; the effect Sf his Calvinistic theology upon 
his development of the subject; his choice of epithets; his de¬ 
scriptions ofi^iature; and, finally, the relation «>£ bis poem to the 
religious thought of the age. Nor should he dail to compare it 
with the " Saery Queen,” which sets forth one fiide or aspect of 
tlm difficult pniblem of which "Paradise Lost’* sets forth the 
other. Thas,4f it b% the purpose of Milton’s poem to— 

'* Assert eternal Providence, 

^ ^ And justify the ways of God to men,"' 

it is^tiot less the object of Spenser’s to indicate the aspiration of 
towards God, and in both the leading principle is the combat 
between the rrinciples of good and evil^in the cuuiicils of Pro* 
vidence m Paradise Iiost,^ ip the soul oi man in the "Faery 
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Qiieen ” Thd teproadi" aometimes {evelUd against furitauism a$ 
unfavourabla to the poetic epiritf is easily disposed of wheu we 
remember that it mve us Spenser and Milton. 

^ Paradise Lost" dmdes naturally into three parts, each con* 
taining four books. Part L, books Lto iv., describes the mighty 
war li^tween good and eril, the foil of evil into bell, and the 
renewaT of the struggle upon earth with man for the prize or 
victim. Part ii., books v. to viii., forms an intermezzo, in which» 
through the narrative of the Archangel Baphnel, we learn the order 
of the events tAat preceded man’s creation. Part iii., books ix. to 
xiL. resumes and concludes the* history of the great coutenticfii. 
with man’s fall, its immediate consequences, and the Archangel 
Michael’s vision of the way in which* they will eventually be 
retrieved. ** Paradise llegaiued” is in reality t)art iv.* books xiii. 
to xvi., an j shows ais the realisation of the archangelic vision in 
Christ’s victory over the power of evil. On “the highest pinnacle” 
of the glorious temple of Jerusalem, which far off appeared 

‘"TLike A mouut 

Of nlrbaater topt witli guldeo ■pircB,'* 

Ditine Good, in the persoi^ of Jesus Christ, wins the last battle io 
that tremendow conflict which began in “heaven’s wide chanv 
pain.” Angelic choirs break forth into anthems of victory 

Ntyv Thou hnat a\'eu^o<l 
Bupplanted Adam, aod, by vanquishing 
Temptation, hast regained lost Paradise, 

And frustrated the conquest fraudulent.” 

• / 

“ Samson Agonistes ” was published in the same year m ** Para¬ 
dise Ke^ained.” It is a choral drama, after tiie Greek model, 
thou^li in a severer style, and is possessed with the poet’s strong 
individuality. The main work and aim of his iifi^ kero fin^heir 
final expression. For twenty years he had laboured i '*tlie fight 
against religious and civil tyraSuy, and 4o the |uperficiaL observer 
the battle had gone against him and his cause. But the poet 
by virtue of his eifice, a seer, and Milton foresaw the ultimate 
triumph of the jp»incipieil|tie had advocated, Just as the blind and 
aged Samson eventually overthrows the Philistines. * Milton’s last 
words as a pdht w^ere true to the creed of his life, and pitched in 
the same key as his earliest strains:— * 

** All is best, though oft wo doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of Highest Wisdom brings about. 

And ever best found in the close. 

Oft He seems to hide HU face, 

But unexpectedly retumi: 

And to Hu faithful ehampiou hath in plaee 
liofs witness gkdoosly.” 
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Milton died, jit the ege of tuty-eix, on Sunday tlie 8th of Noreia* 
ber 1674. 

Among those who gathered abont him in hU later years wee 
John Dryden <i63i<-i7oo), the founder of a new school of miry, 
and as indisputably tAe liter^iy man of his generation as Miltoii 
was of hia Dryden was only twenty-nine when Charles 21. 
re-entered Whitehall, and he has none of the charaetem of the elder 
poets, is as far off from Milton as from Spenser. In the second 
rank of our poets he stands foremogt, and bis robustness, bis 
amazing energy, his versatility, his sound sense, hit* argumentative 
TOwer,'and hts faculty of condensation^ almost counterbalance his 
deficiency of imagination and fancy, his want of the highest and 
ethereal essences of poetry. While Cromwell lived, he felt that 
great man's'influence and was his stannch admirer; at the Restora¬ 
tion he changed his politics, thongh retaining <h love ol( toleration 
and a sympathy with breadth and liberality of government. At 
the accession of James IL he became 4 Roman Catholic. Hence 
his works present us with remarkable illustrations of his changes 
of opinion. His poem on the death of the Protector contrasts 
with his ** Astrssa lledux,” an extravagant yelcutne of Charles 11. 
His defence of the Church of England Uti his “Religio lAici,* 
published in 1682. finds its antithesis in his defence of the Clinrch 
of Rome in the “ Hind and Panther” in 1687. Whatever Dryden 
touched he did well His "Absalom and Achitophel,” directed 
against the Popish Plot and the Exclusion Bill intrigues, is one 
of the finest political satires in the language. The *V&ieaa],” an 
attac^ on the Earl of Shaftesbury (the Achitophel of his first 
satire), ifnd the "Mac Flecknoe,” written in ridicule of Shadwell, a 
very poor poet, are not inibrior in cora^iactiiess of thought and 
the roll lend march of the verification. The " Ode for St. Cecilia’s 


Day” the translation of "Virgil,” and the "Fables,” would in 
thezpselves justify and sustain Dryden’s reputation as a poet. As 
a drams^tist he'is frequently feeble and often extravagant, though 
. bia^^med plays exhibit his easy p^astery of language. As a critic 
is as goed as hi^ verse, and his judgments are sound, his 
sympathies generous. "Glorious John” must Mways be a con¬ 
spicuous ^ure in our literature, and h||j|idns to stature by com- 
' parison with the men who imitated hin^md assembled admiringly 
around him*1n Will’s Coffeehou^, the poet-peers, ^Lords Dorset, 
Rochester, Roscomn^on, Mulgrave, and Sir Charles Sedley. He 
was a mdn evety inch of him; a strong, clear thinker, ,who earned 
oommoa sense almost to t he height of genius. A convenient edition 
of |ii8 works is that of W. D. Christie; on his qualities as a poet 
some godd remarks will be found in Sir Waiter SentPe "Bio- 
mphy,” A* H. dough’s "Life and Letters” in the "Quarterly 
fttview” (1878X sod J. R. Lowell’s "Among my Booka” 

Tim close connection beiwami the dnuna and poetry leads me to 
li^(ttpolate here a reference to the drsmstists id Gm Restorationi 
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% title graeraUy (eiid vierylooeely) applied to Pryden^Oits ay, l,e& 
Wycherley, liue. Aphra^hn, Wfliiam Oongreve. Sir Juhu Vau« 
bnigh, and Qeor« Farquhar. Thomaa Otway (1651-85) is atill 
remembered by toe pathetic iotereat of his ** Veuice Pr^erred * 
and **lhe Orphan." Kathaniel Ijee (1655-92) is no longer acted 
or read.* Sir Qeorge Ftheren(1636-94) gave the stage a distinctly 
new creation in Sir Fopling Flutter. Mra Behn's playa are lively 
and indecent: says Pope^ The stage how loosely does Astrsea 
tread" William Wycherley (1640-1715) founded the comedy of 
manners; a coarse wit and vi^ur are conspicuous in his ** Oountry 
Wife" and “ Plain Dealer.” Thibugh he lived into the reljra of 
Oeom !•» his plays were all produced in that of Charles II. Those 
of William Oon^ve (1670-1729) belonii* to the post'Revolutiou 
period ; they are the ** Old Bachdor,” ** Double Deider,”** Love for 
Love/* “^y of thd World,” and "Mourning Bride” (a tragedy). 
In wit they stand supreme“ every sentence is replete with sense 
and satire, conveyed in the most imliahed and pointed terms: 
every page presents a shower «rf'brillianlf conceits, is a tissue of 
epigrams in prose, is a new example of wit, a new conquest over 
dulness.” Sir John Vtipbnigh (1666-1726), who wrote ‘‘ The Re¬ 
lapse” and "The Provokfd Husband,” and Qeorge Farquhar 
(1678-1707I the^iuthorof "TheBeaux*s Stratagem,” “TheIncon¬ 
stant,” ana “ The Recruiting Officer/’ stand on a lower platform, 
though Farquhar presses Congreve closely in facility of invention 
and subtlety of construction. Had he lived longer, ho might have 
surpassed him. 

It is needless to say that the dramatists of the RestoiaUoii are 
all tainted with gross in<iycency. W^c^rley is the most shame* 
less, but the others cannot escape condemnation. Is it negessary, 
then, that the student should wade through their filth ? At the 
risk of being ridiculed as a precisian, I must answer in the nega¬ 
tive, aid I uink that he can learn all that it is essential for him 
to know about them from Professor Morley’s “Englit^h Idrama" 
in Cassell's " Library of English (Literature,” Macaulay’s ' £s8fi||[k” 
Hazlitt’s “Lectures on tlie Dramatists,” Thaclfer^’s "Enginm 
Humourists,” and Leigh Hunt’s “ Wit and Hnmour.’’ 

Dryden’s heroic remembered from the circumstance 

that they drew^oith the effective satire of “The ^hearsal,” a 
comedy oy th^Duke of Buckingham (assisted^by Bishop Sprat 
and Butler), in which the poet is satirised as ^ Bay^” llis later 
plays were of a higher tone, and in "Ail for Love "and “Don 
Sebastian” we feel the influence of Shakespeare. 

From Dryden we pass on naturally to Alexander Pope (1688- 
1744), who. when a telioolboy in London, saw and admir^the 
antlior of toe “ Religio Xioiciand, returning to his father’s house 
at Binfield, near Windsor, began to imitate him. He imitated other 
poets and composed rhyining tnuislationB, and at the age of sixteen 
prodneed his " Pastorals.* In these it is easy to see that he hgd 
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formed an lifdependent style of ycrBification, which was developed 
and petfected in the " Essay on Oriticisin ” written at the age of 
twenty-one. In some respects this is one of the imwt remarlmble 
works ever produced by so young a poet. Both in thought und 
diction it has all the marks ef maturity ; the sentiment is always 
just and mostly generous, and the precepts mi^^ht have sprung 
from the wisdom of experience. Each couplet is packed with a 
thought, epigrammatically or concisely expressed, and often 
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year appeared toe " Messiau/' a sacred eciogue m imitation or 
Virgil’s fourth eclogue, and the first draft of the ** Bape of the 
Loc\” a mracefol, airy'satire, full of delicate fancy, which im¬ 
mediately cook the town by storm. It originated in a sug^stion 
from a friend that a family feud provoked ojf young iKird Petre’s 
audacious gallantry in cutting off a lock of the hair of Miss 


Comte de Gabalis.” In 1714 Pope issuec^4 new edition extended 
into five cantos, and in tiiis form tlie poem has taken a permanent 
place in our literature. Like the “ Faery Queen ” or the ** Canter- 
Dury Tales," in a word, like every true work of genius, it is unique of 
its kind. Its fairies are the most exquisite creatures imaginable, and 
described in lightsome, pungent,sparkling verse entirely worthy 
of them. The poem of “ Windsor Forest” was published in 1713, and 
closed erkat may be called the first period of Pope’s literary career, in 
which he was to some ei^nf under the .influence of Drydcn. The 
Becoiid<^riod sees him the most^opular poet of the day, the friend 
of Swift and Bulingbroke, of Gay, Prior, and Arbuthnot, and the' 
founder of a school of poets of whom Fenton was the most accom¬ 
plished. By hii translations of the *‘lliad” and “Odysaey"(if 15-25) 
he ac(fuired a competency, and was enabled to take his ease at 
^g^kenliam, where he^practisedb landscape-gardening with con- 
e^rable taste ^nd more ardour. On the scribblers who had 
assailed him and the men who had provoked his jealousy he 
poured out the vitriolic bitterness of his wi^n the " Dunciad ” 
0728, enlarged in 1741), which remains to tnir day the first of 
English satire-poems. In the first edition Lewis Theobald, a 
painstaking alitor -of Shakespeare {Pope had also edited Shake- 
weare), was gibbeted as the hero; in the second, he gave place to 
Colley Cibber, the dramatist, a man of real talent The ** Dunciad ” 
dosed l^e’e second period, which acknowledged the influence of 
Swkt His third, in which his tone |[rew graver and deepei^ was 
•olonred by his intifnacy with Bolingbtoke. It produced the 
Essay ou Man” (t73a~34)i the Epistlei^” and the “Moral 
Essays;” three woHmin themselTessufficient to have secured the 
|>erma2ie&t fame uf their author# Pope tenuinated a life which 
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Biany friendships had brightened^ but bodily infirmity and irrita¬ 
bility of temper embittered, on ttfe 30th May 1744, a few months 
before Swift, and seven years before Bolingbroke. 

The best edition of Pope’s works is the Rev. Wbitwell Elwin’s* 
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Stephen’s “ Hours in a Library,” and Sainte Beuve’s “ Causeries du 
Lundi.” Pope was a fine artist and a true poet, whose genius was un¬ 
favourably Reeled by the conditions of tne age, and not a little by 
his physical deformity. One^ might almost think that literature, 
like the Homan Church, had its two Popes, living in open antagon¬ 
ism to one another; so 4ififerent is the Bope that mab'gned l^dy 
Mary Wortley Montagu Horn the Pope tljat affectionatciy eulogised 
Boliiigbroli^; the P(!»pe that wrote the “ Dunciad ” from the Pope of 
the “ Essay on Man ’’ and the “ Universal Prayer.” “ The writings 
of Pope ” says Hanim% “ should by all means be studied by eveiy- 
body who cares for English literature at fill. It is not that even 
he, viewed solely as a poet, can be said to rank with the first class. 
But though not first-r^te in poetry, ho is first-rato in everything 
else ; above all, os a writei;^ as a master of our language. He is 
most poetic in st^ch pieces as the ‘Epistle of Eloise’or ‘Windsor 
Forest.* But it is as wit, moralist, and satirist that he is superior. 
Bo forcible is bis concentration, so exquisite his finish I We seri¬ 
ously advise the student to get^he best passages of the satires and 
moral epistles of Pope by heart, for they are sinifdy models in 
particular species of writing. In him the language at^iiied Ihe 
utmost refinement of e:^ression of which that species ^admits. 
Accordingly he was imitated all through the last century, and 
when, at the close of it, the new school of Wordsworth befan, that 
school did not pretend to rival Pope in his own walk. They said, 
what was true, that for the highest poetry we must^^end beyona 
him ; but they never shook liis position ns a didactic writer. In¬ 
deed that will always be irapo-i^ible, and that it is felt Ui oe so is 
proved by the fact that people no longer attempt to write the heroic 
meter which lie carried to such mirfection, Those who, like the 
late Mr. Tbackera^ resemble the Queen Anne school in their intel¬ 
lectual characteiisxics, now employ only prose.” 

The facilityjvith which Pope condensed a judgmerft, a sarcasm, 
or a thonght, into a brilliantly expressed couplet is tlie reason that 
he i« so often quoted. He is, in fact^ one of the most quotable of 
our poets, and much that he has written is now a portion of cur 
daily speech. Take the epistle to Lord Burlington “OuthePse 
of Riches,” and mark, witn pencil in hand, the passages tnat have 
Income familiar as household words. You will be surprised at 
their number. 

The “ Essay on Man ” is the one of Pope’s poetical works to 
which the student should chiefly direct his attention. Nothing 
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Is nijf^ tlum the allegation of superficial oriUes Uiat it 
is atheistic in its tendeno^r* If is, on the contnry, an attempt 
, to reconcile reason and faith, the argument being borrowed or 
adapted, from the "Theddicde^ of Leibnitz, which was intended 
ins a reply to the speculations Bayle. Man. says the poet, is only 
a part oi the universe, and unable to comprehend all its details, or 
to survey the whole plan of creation. Therefore be must believe 
that idl things are ordered for good: that whatever is is right. 
The goodness of God, he contends, is ^own in ou^^very imperfec* 
tiun^ for out of selMove springs social love, and this expands into 
charity. Our mutual wants briiig about our mutual happiness. 
Order is Heaven's first law, and thence results the difference of 
classes; but in this difference lies no ca^ for individual sorrow; 
honour an£ shame are not the accideniwiof social condition ; let 
each man do his duty, and therein lies the honour. ^rtne alone 
is happiness below; ” that is, love of God and love (ff man, for in 
such does true virtue consist:— 

' w 

*' See the sole bliss Heaven eonld on all bestow! 

Whioh who bnt feels oan taste, bat thinks can know t 
Yet poor with fortune and with leaning blind, 

The bad must miss, the good antaught will find; 

Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, . 

But looks through Nature up to Nature's Qod; 

Pursues that chun whioh links th' immense design. 

Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine; 

Sees that no being any bliss s)an know, 

But touohes some above and some belo#; 

, Learns from this union of the rising whole 
The first, best pu^^pose of the hnmu soul; 

And knows wherevaith, law, morals all began, 

All end—'in love of Qod and love of man." 

The philosophy may be, and indeed is, open to sharp criticism; 
but enr the poetry we must have almost unalloyed admiration. 
Kor will; that admiration be lessened by the reflection that the 
success is achieved in spite of an excess of antithesis and a mono- 
tony of cadence Wliich only the highest skill could prevent from 
becoming wearisome. ^ 

Contemporary with P«me, but twelve years ypunger, and ont«- 
living him (pur years, James Thomson (1700-48) is the first of 
our Nature-poets-^the poets who have endeavoured to interpret 
Nature ii^all lugr beauty and sublimity to the unobservant world. 
He had a quick eye for her various phases, and knew bow to de¬ 
scribe them in gorgeous if frequently turgid language; and his 
pictjires not accurate iu det^ than glowing in colour. 
His ^ Seasons," with their freshness and pomp of description, 
naturally arrested the. attention of a public who bod begun to 
weary of party satires and philosophical disquisitions; and all 
the more quickly, perhaps, b^use its varied landscms brought 
b^ore them a scen^y which was cntinly novel {*07, as Pro* 
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toorWUson points ottt| there it i prevalent Scotti^ elemeut in 
the ** Seasons.” Tbs poet’s suns^se aud set in Sottish beaTeus : 
his tempests are brewra in Scottish skies; it is vapours, snows, and 
storms are Soottish *, and so are tbe recesses and glooms of his 
woods. Thomson’s love of Nature' n;as genuine though not pro¬ 
found, gnd all he saw, tiiough he did not see deeply, he repro¬ 
duced with truth. The student will note the limitations of his 
genius, as well as the supreme defects of his style, with its 
awkward inversions and tramped, affected Latinisms. But he 
will note also the tenderness and beauty of many of his descrip¬ 
tive passages; as, for instance 

** From the bladed iBeld the fearful hare 
Lirope awkward.” * 

Or:— , 

* ** Some widowed songater pours hia plaint, 

. Far, in faint wanblinga, through the tawny copse." 

Or, describing the redbreast» • 


** Half'afraid, be first 

Against the window beats; then brisk alights 
On the warm hepth; then, hopping o'er the floor, 
Fjlps all the imulng xamily askance, 

And peeks and starts, and wonders where he is i 
Till, more familiar arown, the table-crumbs 
Attraot bis slender met." 


Thomson was the won of a &otcli clergyman. He was educated 


Pope published his ’‘Odyssey 
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lie entered the metropolis almost penniless i but Scotchmen have 
a habit of standing shoulder to shoulder; and one David Mallet 
(or Mallochj, himself a small ^et, obtained for liig. ypiing coi^try- 
man the post of tutor to liord^innirig’s son. while tw(> other Boots 
introduced him to Pope,Oay f^he autto of the “Fabl«'s”and the 
“ i^ggars’ Opera”)» ami ArDuthnot. Tlina he wnade his way into 
literary circles and in March 1726 pnbliahed “Winter,” the first 
book of his “ ^albns.” It proved a great success, and was quickly 
followed by “Btfinmer” (1727), “Spring” (17^8), and “Autumn” 
(1730), eacli ginning a wide, and, as all know, k perihanent popu¬ 
larity. Next came the tragedy of “ Soplionigba, after which the 


poem of “Liberty.” Eventually a pension and a sinecure placed 
him in a position of pecuniary independence^ enabling him to re¬ 
tire to Bichmond, where, amid those charming landscapes which 
art and poetry have combined to celebrate, he yielded not unwiil- 
ingly to his constitntional lethargy. In May 1748 he published 
the “ Oisile oi Indolence,” a pseudo-Spenserian allegory, which he 
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bad aome years before designed in easy ridicule of bis own failing, 
and three months later died. Fdr my own part* I think his genius 
Is seen at its best and ripest in the ** Castle of Indolence;” but the 
** Seasons” must always be prized for the impulse they gave to the 
study of Nature. v 

A dainty interest in Nature—that sort of interest whichoa cnlti* 
vated man may feel who contemplates it from his studv windows 
—is seen in the “Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard ” by 
Thomas Gray (1716-65), who bringsous face to face with the 
ploughman as he homeward drags his weary feei^^'the rude fore¬ 
fathers of the hamlet, the village^ilampden, and the solitary, who, 
far from the home of men,— 

. Along the cool letj^nestered rnle of life 

Uae kept the Douelewi tenor of hie way.** 

9 - 

Gray was also the author of some fine, odes (as “ The Bard ” and 
the “ Progress of Poesy and of the ** Long Story,”a poem remark¬ 
able for its Quiet but quaint humfiur. Of all our poets he is the 
least original He borrow’ed nearly every line, every image, but 
with so much taste and made so skilful a «se of his material that 
bis work ranks among onr best. The dnssical polish of his diction 
and his happy choice of epithet will not fail to give delight to the 
student; and as a master of cadence and modulation and nietriciil 
power he claims a place along with Tennyson and Shelley. 

Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74) reste his renown rather upon his 
ofie immortal novel, the “ Vicar of Wakefield,^ and his one charm¬ 
ing comf dc') ** She Stoops to Conquer,” than upon his descriptive 

S oems ; yet of the anthoi^f ” Sweet Auburn,loveliest village of 
lie plaiq.” and the Traveller^” we feel that Johnson was justified 
in saying, “ nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.” Whatever he did he 
did well: and the student should consider his poetical work with 
care.e Mr. Skopford Brooke has well said that in the “ Traveller ” 
“ a new lelemcnt is added to the poetry of man—interest in other 
peoples than the English people^ the horizon of mankind has 
widened, and thik enlargement of our poetic interest in man 
beyond the bounds of England, which began in (goldsmith, rapidly 
developed in Cowper, and in the next age grpw so intense in 
Wordswortb^that in order to serve a great ide.a, necessary, as he 
thought, for the progress of the race, he wished, ic lines which 
tlirill witii exoiiteiuent, that the fleets and armies of England 
might be beaten by the foreigner.” Ghddsmith was one of the 
conspicuous figtires that gathered around Samuel Johnson, whose 
imitatiouft of Juvenal, the “Vanity of Human Wishes,” and 
“Loiidon,” are still remembered by right of some striking pas- 
Mgos. In tlie year that witnesced the publication of his moral 
tale of ** Kasselas,” died William Collins (1720-59), who in the 
polish of his verse equals Gray, and in true poetic inspiration rises 
considerably above him. His “ Ode on the Passions ^ is as full of 
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fire and vigour &a Drydeu’s ** Alexander’s Feast/ while the ” Ode to 
Evening/ written in a classic metre, shines with exquisitely soft pic* 
tures. Collins died insane at the age of thirty-nine^ cheered in his 
hour of mental gloom, as throughout his sorrowful life, by his faith 
in the Divine love. A Chichester clergyman has left on record a 
touching incident Walking in mv vicaral garden one Sunday 
evening during Collins’ last illness, 1 heard a female fthe servant, I 
suppose) reading the Bible in his Camber. Mr. CoUins had been 
accustomed togave much and make great meanings, but while she 
was reading, or rather attempting to read, he was not only silent, 
but attentive likewise, correcting her mistakes, which, indeed, 
were very frequent, through the whole twenty-seventh chapter ox 
Genesis."^ • 

The age of Collins and Gray and Goldsmith was an a^e of minor 
poets, with whom the student will have little leisure or inclination 
to concern himself. Thei;e was William Shenstone (1714-63X 
whose ’‘Schoolmistress” belongs to onr humorous poetry; John 
Dyer {1700-58), who published^ his “QrJngar Hill” in 172& the 
year that saw the publication of Thomson’s “Winter,” and his 
“Fleece” in 1757, aiwl showed in both a keen appreciation of 
the charms of nature and rural life; the burly satirist, Charles 
Churchill (17^-64), whose strong, dear versification and incisive 
sketches or character lend interest even now to his “Bosciad,” 
his “Ghost,” and his “Prophecy of Famine Mark Akenside 
(1721-70), whoso classically •cold “Pleasures of Imagination” 
still finds readers; Edward Young (1681-1^65), the sententiofis 
poet of the “Night Thoughts Boberc Blair (i700-46)^ % Scotch 
writer, whose Ppem of !tThe Grave” i/not less gloomy than its 
subject; and Thomas Chatterton (1752-70). whose premise of 
poetical genius places him among Slielley’s “inheritors of unful¬ 
filled renown,” and whoso tragic life and death form one of the 
saddest chapters in the history of literature. « • 

Yet has that history few sadder chapters than theit which 
records the long agony of tke life of William Cowper (1731- 
1800). Oh 1 what a heavy burden was his to Ubar, and how sub¬ 
missively, on the whole, were his shoulders bowed to bear it I Of 
him it mav be siqa that, while yet living, he was doomed again and 
again to drag his wounded feet and tremblinjg souL^through the 
dark cold valley of the shadow. The phase of insanity which 
proved his oft-repeated affliction was singularly aw,ful. JSuddenly. 
while he was in the vigour of his capacity, with a heart open to ail 
the genial influences ox Nature, with bis sensibilities alive to eyeiy 
touch of friendship or affection, the calamity would fall qpon him; 
and thenceforward, until the curtain was raised again by a X^viiui 

* Collins, on the death of Thomson, wrote an ode anon his grave at Rioh* 
mond. Wordsworth, in turn, has eommemorated Collins, and prayed 

** That never child of song 
May know that postal smowi mors.” 
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Itand, he Uye4 as oqe Who had np fellowship witklua brethren, n«f 
part in the world, no sweet sympatiiies and affections in his life, 
llie voice of friendship could not pierce the deep gfloonf in which 
he sat involved. No song of birds could excite in him a passing 
mood of cheerfulness; day md night went by unnoticed uncared 
tor ; the morning brought to him no intereks, no duti^ no as¬ 
pirations, no hopes ; and the evening no blessed balm of repose. 
To heart and mind ml alike was blank. If thought could havebeen 
utterly suspended, happy would it hav4 been for tl^ sufferer, inas¬ 
much as reason had ceased to control the operations of the ima¬ 
gination ; and in his dreary solitude—for alone he was, though 
loving friends surrounded him—alone, for it was the worst bit¬ 
terness of his afflictionvfhat the kindliest companionship could 
not relieve^it—he heightened the intensity ofjiis misery by the 
images of desolation which he conjured up. That he«A'as aban¬ 
doned of Ood; that he was a casta^^’ay beyond the reach of 
mercy; that heaven was denied to him, and that hell waited to 
receive him—such was bis agoniiling belief. He who at other 
times derived so keen an enjoyment from tiie "sights and sounds 
of Nature,** who discovered so many sourcea of mental and moral 
remeation in the pastoral la||^capes around his Budtinghamshire 
home; who watched with scmvely a concern the mcnrements of the 
** timorous hare ** or the “ unwonted villager ** going forth with her 
little ones, " a sportive train,” to pick kingcups in the yellow 
mead, or prink their hair with daisioe, or gather a salad, cheap but 
wholesome, from the brook; whose qnicK observation noted the 
woodna^i'adaily walk, and "the feathered tribes domestic” troop* 
ing at the housewife’s call.Vnd the twanging bom of the postman, 
"herald,pf a noisy world;” no longer had eye or ear for men 
or their avociitioiis, for life or its doily round, for rural scenes or 
rural pleasures, but shrank from all intercourse with his kind, and 
remained apa«t **in continual silence and reserve.” * 

The attacks of melancholy madness which overgloomed the 
poet’s life have been ascril^d to religion by sliallow critics, but, in 
truth, his first illfiess preceded his religious fervour—preceded 
Ms o^uaintance with John Newton and his C{pklviti)8tic system. 
The student will remember that Co^^er in his earliest years 
suffered froi^ excessive nervousness. Uis morbid<8elf-conscious- 
ness drove him to the very brink of suicide when bet learned that 
certain publio 4;ttiea were attached to his appointment as Clerk 
of the Journals to the House of Lords. Instead of saying that 
religion made Cowper mad, I am inclined to contend that he owed 
to it. his Ipng intervals of sanity. ^ And though the influence of 
the J^v. J<mn Newton was not wholly beneficial, yet without it 
^iglitii literature w’ould have wanted one true poet Had it 
hm been for the fervonr of Cowper*B faitb^ the sincerity of his hope, 
could he, on .wciiver!^ from his first terrible lapse, have been able 
to face life at all 7 With jo lark a shadow impending oyer him, 
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eonU b« bare bad stirengtb to diecuss its constant dbntidpation. 
atid resort to assidoous Intelleotbal exerdse 1 student will 
not fail to obserre that, Calvinist though he was^^wper is essen* 
tiailv genial and cheerfub Just as he is always pure. To be sure 
he denoanoes tbe vices or tbe age: inveighs against the hypocrite, 
the oppsessor, the voluptuary; sketches with bitterrealism the 
sycophantic parson and the travelled fop j satirises the follies of 
fashionable conversation and the preten^ of fashionable society; 
but he is never misanthropical or cynical Mr. Leslie Stephen 
accepts as the ourden of his teaching: Leave the worldthe 
student perhaps, will more corrdbtly understand it as meaning: 
“ Use the world moderately.’* 1 do not see any signs in his poetry 
that Cowper hated or despised the world; on tlie contrary, what 
was good, true, and wholesome in it he frankly reco^ised and 
heartily en^yea. It is not free from a mild asceticism, it is true; 
lie does not wholly shake oS, even during a winter morning’s walk, 
that suspicion of the idle tendency of social amusements which 
belonged to his religious school f but for stmple pleasures, and the 
sweet serene domesticities, and the charms oi intellectual converse 
and fitting compaaions|)ip, he has an honest liking. His religion 
is not that of the self-tortu^g sophist; nor that of tbe anchorite, 
who flees from temptation because he lacks the strength to wrestle 
with it and conquer it. 1 think the student will regard it as, on 
the whole, a manly and a reasonable and even a moderately cheer¬ 
ful religion. Assuredly it eschews **the dice-box and the billiard 
room.” It does not love ** the smart and snappish dialogue that 
flippant wits call comedy.” But, tranquilly pleased, it iu 

** All tils comforts that tl^o lowly roof 
Of nnduturbed retirement, and the liouni 
Of long uninterrupted evening, viewa.*' 

It looks on complacently while 

*' Tbe needle plies Its busy tafik. 

The pattern grows,^be well depicted dower; ” 

and is sensible of a glow of contentment when round the winter 
fireside assembles*tHe well-ordered household, and, as Catullus 
sam laughs eveg/dimple on the cheek of home. 

Tne student should note the sobriety, the healiblulness, tbe 
temperate wisdom of Cow^per’s poetry. We find in^the^rdoul^bf 
the patriot, 4ihe gravity of the moraust, the zeal of the Christian, 
the bland sagacity of the thoughtful observer; all these we find, 
and these, because the depressing influences of a strange Qj^d aii(ful 
dises^ conid not break down the strength derived from a profound* 
conviction of the righteousness of Qod. 

Gowper was the poet of taw and order, of the social decencies, 
of the home affections, of constitutional government and regulatea 
freedom. He was also the poet of Nature, but of Nature, as might 
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be hi quiet moodSi the Natuxe uf Uus ttim and well* 

iupt England Aours. It It not of her grander manifestations he 
•mgs: not of Sir mountains and their terrors, not of her oceans 
and their m^sterieB, but of her woodlands, her rippling streams, 
and her gremi pastures. Corpr wrote the *'Ta8k \ (suggested by 
his clereririeiiu Lady Austin) m x783-*84le8s than sixty years after 
the production of Thomson’s **Seasons;” but he shows no signs 
td having been affected by the elder poet He has none of the 
turgidity and raitt of Thomson, bnt he has none of his occasional 
fire and splendour. He does not sink so low, but ne does not rise 
so high. His landscapes are carefhlly drawn and lovingly touched, 
but tnev are limited in their scope and tame in their colouring. 
After all, it is when dealing with questiuns affecting human happi* 
ness that Be attains his loftiest nights. The wave of the great 
revolutionary movement penetrated even to^ the retirement of 
Olney and lifted him upon its crest; and his strain is strongest 
and most impressive when he denounces the Bastille, asserts the 
brotherhood of man, and proclaimo that he alone is the freeman 
whom the truth makes free. 

The *'Task” is Cowper’s best work; bnt be is seen to much 
advantage in his poems of the ** Frogr^s oi Error,” “ Table Talk.” 
^Conversation^” and RetiiemenV’ all written in the ten-syllable 
couplets made fashionable by Pope. His playful humour finds its 
fullest expression in the ballad of **John Gilmn;” bis simple 
pathos in the beautiful '’Lines on his Motlier’s Picture” and the 
B&d stanzas of the " Castaway.” There are numerous editions of 
his peetod works (including his translation of Homer); but for 
the student’s purpose Mr. Barham’s og Mr. Charles Cowden 
Clarke’^ill suffice. His letters are charming; they will be found 
in Hayley’s "Life and Posthumous Writings” and Orimshawe’s 
" Works and Correspondence.” For criticism 1 would recommend 
the student Mr. Leslie Stephen’s " Hours in a Library,” and Mr. 
StopfordiBrooke’s "Theology of the English Poeta” 

Our attention is next attracted to the great name of Bobert 
Bums 0756-96),* who published his first volume of poems in 
1786. The story of his life is not a pleasant one; it speaks so 
much of sin and sorrow and ends so sadly: yef the moral of it is 
one that young men may take to heart—"As ye«ow, so shall ye 
re^” It \SiB been written by Lockhart, and Chaq\bers, and W. 
B. Ifonglegi and the poems, which have lent it an enduring interest 
have been edited by Alexander Smith, Dr. Hateley Waddell, and 
many Pthers. A very open-speaking criticism on both the poems and 
the juan appeared recently from tne pen of Principal Snairp, but 
ih.l^adent must also consult the well-known essay by Thomas 
Canyle. When be comes to study Bums for himself, be will pro- 
'l^bly be struck by the fact that we intensi^ of his passion is in 
Inverse ratio to the range of his genius. %Higb he lived in the 
stormy times of the PVeneb Bevolutioni it had )Ht!e direct influenot 
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ofi his verse; when he was notsatirisinsScotch miniiaterSfOroelft* 
brating Scotch oottsirSi or desosflbing Scotch cnstomsi he was 
singing in exquisite stmins of the loTer *8 varying moods. A singer 
he was before all things—a singer of songs, of words that htted 
themselves natoially, so to speak, i«to music, and were at once 
caught «up by the p^ple iu their strong; manly beauty and un* 
affected pathos. 1 have used the adjective '‘manly ;** it exactly 
describeB the chief characteristic of Burns as a poet. He is manly iu 
his love and highaired^ in bis sense of his individual dignity, in his 
contempt for conventionalities, in his love for the free mountain 
air and the bright sunshine, in bfs hearty Jiiimour and in his ready 
sympathy. It cannot be oenied that he has written a good deal 
of indifferent stuff; be has written alsa much tiiat is coarse and 


lewd; but if the feet are of clay the head is uf gold, a#d his love- 
songs are •unequalled iu their force and povrer and truth. Aa 
much may be said of some of his lyrics. Auld Lang Syne,*’ 
“ Highland Mary,” “ A Matife a Man for a* that ” ** Mary Morison/i 
** Duncan Gray,” these will no fnure be fbigutten than the “ Ad¬ 
dress to the or “Tam o* Shunter,” or the stanios to “The 

Daiw,” or “ Holy Wil^io’s l^ayer.” 

“ independently of thq essential gift of poetic feeling ” says 
Carlyle, “ a cevtain rugged sterling worth pervades whatever Burns 
has written; a virtue ns of green fields and mountain breeses 
dwells in his poetry; it is redolent of natural life and hardy 
natural men. There is a decisive strength in him, and yet a sweet 
native gracefulness; he is tender, he is vehement, yet without 
constraint or (oo visible effort; he melts the heart or^nflanies it 
with a power ivhich scepis habitual aiurfamiliar to him. *\Ve see 
that in this man there was the gentleness, the humbling pity of a 
woman, with the deep earnestness, tlie iorce and passiona^ ardour 
of a hero. Tears lie in him and consuming fire, as lightning lurks 
ill the drops of the summer cloud. He has a res|Onance ^i his 
bosom for every note of Imman feeling; the high mi? thg,low, the 
sad, the ludicrous, the joyful/mre weTcpme in their urns to his 
'li^tly moved and all-conceiving spirit.' ” • 

Unlike Burns in genius and in character, George Crabbe (17^4-* 
1832), poet and dergyman, who, born only two years before liiirr, 
livea to see ths jEleform Act carried^ was, like him, a poet of the 
poor. Byiog Las described him, with more*point fhan truth, as 
“Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best.” .Iu Crabby however, 
there is no sternness; there is unhesitating trutiranff dramatic 
power; and, consrauently, as the scenes he describes are mostly 
traffic scenes of sufifeiing or crime, there is much pain; hut Crabbe 


is never deficient in sympathy. He feels deeply when ne BP^ky 
most plainly. If the possession of imagination, of fancy, ana or a 
gift of lyriem music be essential to the poet, Crabbe cannot claim 
that honoured title Lind, in truth, his poems are stories in verse, 
enerpetie in exprewNi end ooirect in rhyme, but absolutely lack^ 
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iog in mdoi&f in subinty of moduklion. io delicacy of intageiy 
But be may kiniriim with tlie poete becaose of bin loving ai^ 

miaate obienratlon of Katun. It baa been well aaid of him that 
he paints the very blades of jprass on tlte common and the trail of 
the shellfish on the sand, carried this microscopic accoxi^ 
into his observation of mind^ and crowds his pttems witl^ detailst 
so that the effect of the whole pictun is impaired. This habit jne- 
vented him from grasping a large and generous view of humanity, 
iust as it prevented him from oompeehending a wide sweep of 
landscape. It is said that be once mie sixty nfiles in twenty* 
four hours to catch a glimpse ofr the sea; yet it is the shore, the 
tangled weeds, and sandy hnmmoeks that figure in bis pictures. 

Grabbe published the • Candidate” in 1779, the ** Village” in 
1783, the ewspaper ” in 1785. Then, after a long intervaJ, came 
tiie ** Parish llegister,” perhaps his best work, in 1807, followed 
by the “ Borough ” in laio, “ Tales in Verse” in 1812, and “ Tales 
the Hall ” in 1819. A good critical paper ^oii Crabbe will be 
found in Lord Jeffrey’s ‘^Contributions to the Edinburgh Review.” 
Crabbe used the ten-syllable line of Pope and Dryden, but without 
the antithetical brilliancy of the one or t|}e roll and resounding 
march of the other. The principal onpiment to which he resorts 
is alliteration, and this he uses profusely. As, for example 

** Then 'cross the tonnding trook they make their way 
O'er its rough bridge, and there behold the bay; 

The ocean smiling to the ferrig sun, 

The wares that/aintly/all and slowly run. 

The ships at dUtanee, and the boats at hand, 

• ifbd now they walla upon the seaaide sand, ^ 

Conntinff the numMr, and what kindbtbey be, 

^ 5 hips softly sinking in the sleepy sea." 

We now arrive at the greatest of the Nature-poets, who was 
destiped to give a new form and colour to our poetical iiterstture, 
and to igfiuence it as largely as, and perhaps more permanently 
than, Chaucer or Spenser or Mihoa had done. This was William 
Wordsworth, borir at Coexermouth on the 7th of April 1770^ the 
year in which Cowper (at the age of thirty-nin^ was writing the 
"Olney Hymns” under the shadow of great d^ental depression, 
the year in which Chatterton committed suicide,stho year which 
gave 08 (SoljSbmith's “ Deserted Village ” and saw Sagiuel Jonnson 
writing p^iti<»l paxnphleta. Walter Scott was bom a year later; 
Ooleri^ in 1772 and Sou^ey in 1774; Francis Jeffrey, their 
critic, in 1773. Akeneide had died a year before; SbenstoncL 
sev^ yefUjS; Allan Ramsay, the Scottish pastoral poet, rememberea 
h v, h» “ wntle Shepbero,” twelve years; Collins, fourteen, and 
T^mson, twenty-two. In 1770, Burke was forty yean old and 
Robert Bums meven. These data will enable the student to 
remember Wordswor^’s thmoloffieal d^Mie in our literary his¬ 
tory, There are num^im edittoas el aia pbeme ; a dieap and 
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pwUble one it W. M* Roeeetti't; but m Wordsworth demandt of 
us ait appraoUoeebip before he can be thoroughly uiiaerstood aud 
loved, toe stadent may begm with Mr. Matthew Arnold's selectioue 
in ** Golden IVeteuiy^weries. Mnch thoughtful criticism on 
Wordsworth will be found in SL II. Huttou^a ‘^EtBayt** and 
Stopford, Brooke’s ’’Theology of the English Poets;” George 
Briimey’s “il^says,’' Princlpiu Shairp’s ” Studies in Poetry and 
Philosophy,” and the Rev. x. W. Robertson’s “ Lectures and Ad> 
dresses." A careful perusals aud comparison of these authorities 
will fit the reeded for the indefiendent study of Wordsworth. 

His Ufe was uneventful, yet it was eminently fitted to develop 
the charocteriatics of his patient, introspective, and sympathetic' 
genius. He was not insensible to !^e ^irit of unrest and free 
inquiry that, while he was still i^outh, the French Rev Jution let 
loose in Europe; his travel in Germany opened up to him some 
of the literary moods of German thought; his friendship with 
Coleridge infused a subtler element into his versification; his 
tour in Scotland widened his sympathiesvwith Kature; and his 
long residence among the lakes and mountains of Westmoreland 
nourished that loftier strain of the imagination which came from his 
early acquaintance witli the woods, and rivers, and hills. In hie 
poem of the ** Ftelude "he haa written a vivid and faithful history 
of his intellectual and moral growth, and has traced for us the 
ori^n and gradual systematisation of that philosophy of Nature 
which his poetry expands. No nian has ever written himself more 
completely or more faithfully upon his poems. Take as examples 
his “ Lines tmon Tinteru Abbey,” his Resolution and lndencnd> 
ence," his “ Ode to Duty," his address to ^ Tlie Daisy,” his *^amall 
Celandine.” his “ yarrow‘’]^vi8ited," his lyric to ” The Skylark.” 
But anywhere and at all times it is Wor^worth who speal& to us, 
in his strength as in his weakness, in his exaltation oi sentiment 
as in his narrowness of idea, in his bursts of imagination as ii^his 
prosaic garrulity; and hence it comes to pass that f^yr great 
poets have written so much thrt is of first-rate excel i^^nce, none 
have written so much that is worthy dily of forgetfulness, lu 
his highest flights and aspirations, as in his ode on the ’’Intima* 
tions of Immortidky," he leaves even Milton behind him; in his 
lowest descent sinks lower than almost any reader cares to 
follow him. • » 

He has told^s himself what is the leading ^bought, the prevail¬ 
ing keynote,.of his poetry: it is that an intimate fblatfSn exists 
between Man and Nature, that each exist for the other in and 
through their Creator. To celebrate the union of Man an^ Nature 
Is hia great object— 

** 1, long before the bUnfiil hour arrivM, 

Would diaiii, in lonely peee^ the eponenl vene 
Of this great oaonunmatioa." 

1*0 interpret the one to the otii«r; to reveal all that is highest 
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nnd best infacb^ to consider man and the objects around him as 
actinsand reacting upon eaoht)ther»8oas to produce an infinite 
oornfMeiity of pain and pleasure:—^that is his special work, and it 
is the burden of bis poetry. He is *tbe high priest of Nature^ 
whose oracles before his tiute had found no voice to convey them 
to the world. He stands at her altar, draws away the^veil that 
has conc^ed the Isis from our ^nae, and unlocks the springs of 
the mighty harmonies that had hitherto been mnte and dormant. 
He shows us her sublimity, her beauty, her loftier significances; 
every side of her he can reveal to ns. except indedOl the emotional, 
with which he was never in sympathy and of which, therefore, he 
' had but an imperfect knowledge. For bis teachings from Nature 
are teachings of the mind and me soul; the heart is never touched; 
he has n(9 hold upon, scarcely any consciousness of| the passiona 
In all his contemplation of Nature, in all his inquisi^oii into h^ 
mysteries, the intellect reigns supreme. W<»rd8wortli never loses 
his self-command ; he is always totus^i se. Among the white peaks 
of the mountains and hi the midet of the fury oi the storm, with 
the peal of heaven’s thunders around him and the clang and clash 
of the falling avalanche, he stands caln^aud possessed, musing 
upon the infinite world. Coleridge such scenes hears Nature 
proclaiming the might and majesty of God ; Tennyson connects 
them with the sorrows and snflerings of humanity; Wordsworth, 
viewing them with an extended intelltictual perception, considers 
them chiefly in their spiritual relations. Ur he uses them to 
liggrandise man 

'Within thiLiotil a faculty abides, 

That, with mterpositionB wli^b would hide 
And darken, so can deal that they bocoiue 
Contingencies of pomp, and serve to exalt 
Her native brightness. As the ample moon, 
lu the deep stillness of a summer even, 

Rising behind n thick and lofty grove. 

Barns like an uuconsuinin^ fire of light 
In the greqp trees; slid, kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the ausky veil 
Into a sulwtauce glorious as her own; 

Tea, with her own inooimorated, by sower 
Capacious and serene. Like power awdes 
In man's celestial spirit; virtue thus • 

Bets fortli and magnifies herself; thus fee^s 
A oalm. a beautiful, and silent fire 
From the encumbrances of mortal life, 

From error, disappointment; nay, from guUl, 

And sometimes, so relenting justice wills, 

From palpsUe oppressions of despair." 

Hutton speaks of Wordsworth as the most solitary of poeUi 
Of him may be 8idd> as he himself has said of Milton, and with more 
truth, '*hi8 soul was like a star and dwelt apart” When he 
studies humanity, it is in the mood of one unafiected by its passiotii^ 
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hopes, or fears. “Of all English poems, his works are the must 
completely outside the sphere of Shakespeare's uulversal geuius. 
lu smitude only could they have originated, and in solitude only 
can they be perfectly enjoyed. It is impossible not to feel the 
iuueliness of a mind which never surr^ders itself to the natural 
and obvious currents of thought or feeling in the theme taken, but 
changes their direction by cool side-winds from his own spiritual 
nature. Natural rays of feeling are refracted the moment they 
enter Wordsworth's imagination. It is not the theme acting oit 
the man that yod see, but the man acting uii the tl)etne.“ Hence 
there is a certaiit coldness in his poetry, a want of human ardour 
and conscious energy and persistent tenderness. When he sings of « 
the “ Highland Oirlshe is to him “ big< as a wave of the wild 
sea;” the story of Laodamia draws from him simply^ moral 
lesson. He^warms into something like sympathy only when he 
contemplates a nation's struggle lor freedom. He is always so 
busy searching into the intelll^tuul relations of things that bo can 
give no heed to the hopes or fcnrs-tiiey awaken, or the associations 
of suffering and sorrow that may consedVate them. And though t)>o 
love of man shares his poetry with the'^love of Nature, it is the 
love of an abstract humanity, of a lofty ideal at Bome time or 
other to be realised, ratber man a love of men as they were and 
are—that love w'hich rises into a supreme and divine chaiity. 

Wordsworth's poetical life divides into three neriods, the first 
of which was marked by the puljlication of the “Lyrical Ballads” 
in i79S»t8oo, these ballads having been written in accordance 
a theory of poetry which he afterwards quietly abandoiifd. ^'he 
second saw the composition of the “Prehfdo,” and endea wifli the 
publication of the Kxciif^ion ” in 1S14. The tliird is that of the 
“Sonnets,” the “White Doe of llylstone,” “Yarrow Bevfsited,” 
and the “Ecclesiastical Sketches.” The moral of his life is thus 
set forth by Principal Shairp:—“From fir»t to last^t was pne 
noble purpose, faithfully kept, thoroughly fulfilled. ThCffWorld 
has rarely seen so strong and ca^PLcious a soul devote it' elrto one, 
and that a lofty end, with such singleiicls and «onccn ..ration of 
aim. No doubt there was a great original mind to begin whit, one 
that saw more things and cleejier than any other poet of his time. 
But what would^fhis have achieved had it not been backed by 
that moral strength, that ironness of resolve 1 It usoPthis that 
enabled bim fb turn aside from professions^ flint lie was little 
suited for, ayd with something less than a huiidreiPa f^ar face 
the future. In time, doubtless, other helps were added, and long 
before the end he h^ obtained a competence. But this is only 
another iiistauce of the maxim, * Providence lielns those Wno hfilu ^ 
themselves.* Agat?i, the same moral fortitude appears in v/m 
firmness with which he kept his purpose, and the iiuiustry with 
w'liich he wrought it out. Undiscouraged by neglect, undeterred 
by obloquy and ridicule, in the face of obstacles that would hava 

X 
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dAQiitcd almmil any other roaiir he hdd 'on hie way nnmoTed, ead 
wrought otft the gift that wa 84 n him till the work was complete. 
Few poets have ever so fully expressed the thing that was given 
tibetn to utter; and the result has been that he has bequeathed to 
the world a Imdy of hig^ thought and noble feeling which will 
eontinoe to make all who aj>preiiend it think more deeplv and feel 
more wisely to the end of time.*' 

Of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772*1834) it is to be revetted 
that his best work hardly contains tlie full fruiituii of his genius. 
He who wrote the Ancient Mariner” and "ChiistabeP might 
have done so much ; unbappUj, through faults or misfortunes of 
temperament and character, he has done so little. One small 
void me contains all Coleridge's poetry; most of no doubt, pure 
^ 1 ( 1 , bi?« alas! so small in quantity } His best verse is of the 
highest kind, yet it leaves on the student an impression that the 
subtle^ delicate, and richly-coloured imagination whidli g^e birth 
to it could have produced somettnug even better. Cfijrleridge 
founded no scliool, he has had no imitators ; be himself imitated 
no OTie, and no traces of the influence of any of his predecessors 
can, 1 think, be found in his poetical writings. Whether he sings 
of *'Qenevieve ” or pours forth the lofty organ music of the 
^Tfymn to hlont Blanc,” or w'caves ilie exquisite lyric measures 
of ** Vouth and Age," or rises on lofty wing in the “Ode to the 
Departing Year” he is wliolly himself, entirely independent of 
the thought of others. Who will not regret that opium stkI 
ctiisease enfceblod so fine n genius,'"depriving our literature of what 
woi^d assuredly have been tilings rare and precious 1 To¬ 
morrow,^ he says in oiio*plHce, ** 1 will sing the rest of this song, 
but the to-morrow has yet to come.^ Unfortunately it never 
came. ^ Both as poet and man, Coleridge is best seen in his *' Ancient 
Mariner,” and it has been acutely remarked that the creation in 
some sort resembles the creator. Like the Mariner, he had auflfered 
deeply; had been 

*' Alonoion a wide;' wide lea. 

^ So loRQ it waa, that God llLmaelf 
Scarce aeoniid there to be.^' 

And like him, after wandering through strang^^gions of thought 
and fancy, bo came home at hust, and found rest and consolation 
in his faith in Qod. his love of his fellow^man, hk reverence for 
God's hwndi.vork :— 

** 0 sweeter than the marriage feaat, 

’'Ha aweeter far to me 
To walk together to the kirk 
With m goodly company i 
To walk togeUier to the kirk 
And all (imther pray. 

While each to hia great Father benda, 

OU mea ead babes aud loriug fiieuda^ 
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And yonilii *nd mtJdeni .|»y. 

He prayeih beat a|jlu» loveUi beat 
AU thinni both end amall, 

Ymt the aenr Ooa wbo loveth ua^ 

He mnde tad loroih tIL** 

In studying tbe poetry of Coleridg^, we must remark bis won* 
d tfful col^and o ver tbe mj^UriouAJU^««IMiO)t0^^ 
<(midoM ^ 35 ^riQi^g i£^moi 5 ,lan<^ metrical, barmonies, bis 
TiOwer^ presenting a pietpre iii a few vivid touobes. We may 
oe helped in out study oy a comparison of Swinbnnie*a ** Essays 
and Studies,** Principal Shairp's.** Studies in Poetry and Fhilo- 
BO)tby/' mid Btopford Bro<>ke*s ** Theology of the English Poet8.*% 
01 bis poems, and of his fine translatioi^for rather paraphradH of 
^biller's Waileiisteiir dramas there are numerous editi^a His 
life has been partly ivritten by bis friend Mr. Uillmnn, under whose 
roof at Highgate be lived from 1815 until bis death in 

From their living in the Eake district fot some years and main* 
taiiiiiig the ties of friendly intercourse, \V<trdsworth, Coleridge, 
and Southey obtained tbe name of the “ Lake Poets,** but they 
were wholly unlike in genius as in character. In original pbwet 
Bobert Southey (X774-‘f84j) was greatly inferior to his frieiida 
while he surna^ed them in learning and tlie ** literary faculty.” 
He was poet. liiHorinn, essayist, critic, antiquary; in each capacity 
he did well, but not so well as to prevent others from approaching 
and outstripping him. His poetry displays fertility of language 
and readiness 01 invention, his Versification is full and Huent, hn^ 
images are well chosen, yet somehow or other it lacks the vivida 
VIS, and very little of it has made any mark on the mftid nf the 
nation*^ His epics—somvhalf dozen in number—(** Joan of Arc,* 
17^; "^halal^" 1801; “MadcCj^iSoi; “The Curse of K^mma,” 
1810; “Boderick, tiie Last of the Cloths,** i8i4)~ar« almost 
eiitir^y forgotten, though both “Thalaba” and “Tlie Curse of 
Kchama*' contain many striking p.issagcs of destfiniiqn and 
exhibit a fertile fancy. “01iv<|y Newman,” “All i<*r “A 

Tale of Paraguay,'* have they any reader#? It iqpst be said, how¬ 
ever, that some of his minor poems are very graceful, and that the 
neglect which basjaiien upon his more nmbitiona productions is 
by no means desirved. It is the lack of a real human interest, 
of a genuine palsionata throb, that renders them caviare t<» the 
multitude, bub tbe student will at least admire^their pomp of langu¬ 
age and their succession of gorgeous pictiirea Soutljty is'llic sub- 
feet of an admirable sketch oy Profasor Dowden in “Englisii Men 
of Lettera” 

The war-songs and lyrics of Thomas Campbell (1777-1894) have 
the true artist touch, and are among the things that lihiglisbmen will * 
not willingly let die. They Uve in tbe heart of the people, while his 
* Pleasures of Hope” (1799) and “Gertrude of Wyoming* slumber 
oti the library shw side oy side with the “ Pleasures of Memory ** 
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and t 3 i« **Italy** of Samuel Eogera (1765-1815), a naan of fine 
taste and mmerous literary syiupatldes, whose fame as a poet 
never rested on any stable foundation. There was more of true 
poetic fancy in Thomas Moore (1779^1^2), and some passages of 
ois **Lalla Bookhi** in spit^ of the artificial glitter, have a genuine 
grace and a pictnresqaeuesa of their own. lie is the firefly of poetry, 
always sparkling, always flattering, Quick of movement, knd with 
more light tlian glow. Hazlitt speaks of bis muse as “another 
Ariel, as light, as tricksy, as iudefat^ble, as hutnane a spirit,** 
but he has not the magic charm and mystery di an Ariel. His 
besetting weakness is his love of imagery : the temptation to use 
f acopceit or a metaphor he is never able to resist, not even in what 
he intends for his moat impassioned mood. There is no depth, 
no thou^ity no power, no real feeling in his poetry ; it is all spangle 
and tinsel on a robe of manv colours. His music sinks beneath 
the burden of grace-notes, trills, and appogiatiiras that he lays upon 
it. No one will deny the sweetness of the “ Irish Melodies,*’ but 
they are entirely deficient in passion. Moore*s wit was sharp and 
polished, and his satirical and burlesque poetry may still be read 
witn admiration, though it has necessarily lost its personal interest 
The poet whose influence was gre.'it(><it Upon his generation, be¬ 
cause he the most faithfully reproduced its sense of intellectunl 
unrest and impatience of old traditions, wa.H Geo*’ge Gordon, Lord 
Byron (17SS-1824). The chief elements of his poetry are passion 
and strength, but to bring these out, to develop them fully, he 
trequired to be moved by a potent external impulse. The con¬ 
tempt pqured upon his juvenile “Hours of Idleucsa*’ provoked 
him fhto writing “English Bards and Scotch KeviewerB.** His 
Kastern experiences led to the production of his Oriental tales 
(“The Giaour*’ and t he “Bride of Abydos,*' 1813,“ Tlic Corsair *’ and 
“Lara,** 1814); his travels in Switzerland suggested “Manfred,** 1817; 
his .acquaintance with Shelley was the motive cause of thejfourth 
canto “Cmilde Harold,** iSiS; Southey’s “Vision of Judgment" 
begat Ills own powerful and oliucH^t ferocious satire; “ Don Juan** 
was the result of his >f*ar with Euglish society. Byron wriite 
always like a strong man, but his want of tite dramatic faculty 
and bis limited imagination prevented him fro<Mi attaining to the 
front rank of English poets. He does not stood upon the sams 
platform Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Dry den, ^Tennyson. The 
aweep and rush of l^is verse, the vividness of his descriptions, and 
the intelliae f 9 rce with which he realises the stonier emotions, will 
always make him popular with the young *, but as ye^ bring the 
habit ^ meditatiou, the reader grows more sensible of the fatal 
defects of his work and the falsehood of his views of life. Not- 
'' Vffbhstanding the iow tone of m my passages and the ribaldry of 
others, “ Dun Juan** is, I thin^ the greatest effort of his genius. 
There are some fine pictures in the third and fourth cantos of 
“Childe Harold ;** while “Manfred,” “Csiiu," and “Siu^anaiialua'' 
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bear triineBS to h!i weraj and versatility. The pwt's life has 
been written by Moore^ Sir Egerioti Brydges, and ICarl Else; 
and critioiams on hia poetical works nill be found in Loro 
Jeffrey’s Essays” Charles Kingsley’s **Miscellanies,” Saints 
Ihiuve's **CauBerie8 du Lundi,” Sir*Henry Taylor’s preface to 
iiis eoUeoied poems, and Mr. A* 0 > Swinburne^preface to “Selec¬ 
tions from the Poems vl L«»rd Byron.” ^ 

Of an altogether purer and less earthly strain was the eenins of 
Percy Bysshe Sbelley (1792-^822), which seemed to revel in light 
and colour and ideal beauty ; liko his own “ Skylark,” floating iu 
the golden lightning of the sunken sun— 

“Like an embadied joy whose raci is just bogim.** 

His poems «re woven of ethereal texture, and shot ihrougli and 
through with prismatic tinta They do not belong to the earth, 
nor, with the exception of “ The Cenci,” to man; they are abstrac¬ 
tions, idonlisatioiKH clothed in railimit word 9 , set to exquisite music. 
With an infinite pomp of language and sweetness of strain he goes 
on Ms way rejoiciTig; a ‘bdelicate yet powerful sjdrit,” whose proper 
home is among the seas atl(^skies aiul mountains, but from whose 
itarp the most {Requisite lyric melodies float down to us through 
midair. Like S(>l?nser, be is a poet’s poet; he iit'^o subtle, stands 
too far apart from human interest, to win the heart of the crt)wd; 
even tlie rare, sweet harm*my of* his verse can i»e appreciated only 
by a cultivated ear. “ The poetic ecstasy,” says Mr, Kc»s.setli, “ to< 
him constantly upwards, and the higher hqgot the more tbur^if^iily 
did his Uioughts and worjs become one exquisite and intense unit. 
With elevation of meaning, and splendour and beauty of 4)crcep- 
tion, he combined the most searching, the most inimitiiblo loveli¬ 
ness of verse-music; and he stands at this day, and perhaps will 
always remain, the poet who, by in^tinct of verbal sJlectiou And 
cliarm of sound, comes iie.irc8t to expressing the bnlf-ii'exiVf'ssible 
—the secret things of beauty, the intoieridde light of ti. ‘ arcana.” 

Of late years quite a Sheileyan literature bus sf^rttng up, revolv¬ 
ing round the two ^ntral points of biography and criticism. For 
the poet’s life, ti\fi student wiil find it suflluient to consult the 
monograph of Jfr. J. Addington Symonds, or Hogg, Jrdawnyi 
and T. C. P,i'acock. A good memoir is pi;t;fixea to Mr. \V, 
M. Bossetti’s edition of the noems. For asSist&ncaJn.kis task 
of criticismyhe may turn to Mr. II. II. Hutton’s “Essays” and 
Frofessor Masson’s ** Wf)rdsworth, Shelley, and Keats.” Mr. A. C- 
Swinburne, in his “Essays and Studie.o,” breaks out into .^iouent 
dithyrambs of praise. For the student whose time is limited, the • 
following poems wdll give the best and clearest idea of Shelley’s 
individuality as a poet:-—“Frometlieus Unbound” (his master¬ 
piece), “Alastor," “The Cenci,” “Adonais,” “The ^nsUive Plant," 
“Lines written among the Euganean Hills,” ” Ode to the Skylark ” 
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^To «ft Gaiter* snd the **Songs,*^eh otieof which is 
ft pcftrl beyond price, ftitd round end lustroue a» ft pearl. 

The poems of John K.eftts( 1795*-!Sal) will, in fiddandgrove as in 
the study) be the loved companions of ail who desire to ^»ca|>e out 
of the stnfe of coinmonplaess into the haven of solitude and unam* 
nation* Tl)ero is enoogn poetry in them to famish out a dozen or« i< 
nary poets. Some c^hem are almost overwhelmed by the burden of 
jpems and gold which a profuse imagination has accumulated. The 
rich, glancing lights illuminate the vetse like liner, of sunset float- 
ing over a blooming garden. The grand procession of ranturms 
song has all the irregular splendour in ihe ** Endymion ” of the 
tfVi^^^nliat march of an Oriental king. So full was the young port 
ill heaflv and brain, so fifli of emotion and fine feeling and noble 
images, tnat he could not control the flow. His genius was like an 
impetuous river, rolling over golden sands, wuich it carries down 
with it in its current, along with mayy-coloured foliage and frag¬ 
rant blossoms, and echoes of the dainty songs of the water-spirits. 
Since Shakespeare, no'^et has displayed such an extraordinary 
affluence of imagination. That such works should have been pro* 
duced by a young surgeon's apprentice before he was twenty^five 
years old, is a phenomenon in the ann^Hs of poetry. Had he lived 
be would have M^ed to loftier heights, for he was learning self- 
restraint and a Im use of his powers, aud to ffls sympathy with 
Nature would have been added a knowledge of life and man. 

His love of Nature was a passion. Stars, and flowers, and seas 
Singled in all his dreams. While Wordsworth studied Nature 
witbvthec' calin of a philosopher and expounded its mysteries 
with the dignity of a high priest, Keate, embraced it with all the 
ardour,of a lover, and sang of its beauties in a mood of rapt en¬ 
joyment Higher and brighter visions rose before him as he 
swiftly went down towards his grave, and in hra ** Hyperion ” he 
plmnod hisrwing fora mnjeatic flight He had a glimpsebf the 
ideal d'^iich shines through all Shelley's loftiest verM—an ideal of 
love and truth (as the coenponent^ of perfect beauty), to be realised 
by man in a happier, purer time, and ne sang» 

** As heMV«n and earth are fairer, fair«/(ar 
Than chaos and blank darknesii, thou|i^onee chiefs; 

And as we show beyond that heaven and earth 
In fora and sbspe compact and beautifn],*' 

. In win, in action free, oompefiiomihip, 

And thousand other signe el'purer Ute; 
go on our heels a freidi perfeeiion treads, 

A power more etroog in bMUty* horn of ue 
And fated to excel tii, aa we pass 
In gloiy that old darkueas.*' 

The **Hyperionj* which Lord Byron characterised as “actually 
inspired by Tlteus aud aa sublime ss iBsebylus,” the student 
must Bot ovOTooki a&d the odes '*To Ihe NiglUiogale* and to 
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» ** Greek Vm* "lesbelitL* the **£▼« of St Agnesi,'' end the 
inarrellous "Bonnete,'* in which the poet'e prerailinj^em of OTer> 
eensttouBDeas makes no sign. '‘It cannot be denied," says Lord 
Houghton, "tiiat they are read bv eTei^jr accurate student It is 
natum that the young should find es])edal delight in pr^uctions 
which take so much of their inspiration from the exuberant vitality 
of the author and the world. But the eternal youth of antique 
beauty does not confine its infiuenees to an^r portion of the life of 
man. And tbiu the admiration of the writings of Keats survives 
the best impulses of early year^ and these pages often remain 
open when the clamorons sublimities of Byron and Shelley come 
to be unwelcome intruders on the cairn of maturer age." 

Keats was born in London, October ^9^ 1795, was ediuidlea at 
Kiifield, and at the age of fifteen apprenticed to a s^eon at 
Edmonton^ He aftetwards pursued his medical studies in London,* 
made the friendship of Leigh Htin^ Hazlitt. Haydon, Severn) 
published "Etidjrmion” in rSiS; fell ill through poverty, excessive 
sensibiliW, and inherited weakness of constitution; gave to the 
world "Lamia, Isabella, and other Poems" in 1820; and visited 
Italy to die there, Fehrp.ary 27, >821. He was buried in tbe Pro¬ 
testant cemetery at ll(junc\aud Shelley, who was afterwards in¬ 
terred in the same spot, consecrated to the memory of his genius 
and bis premntiive death the beautiful elegy of the " Adpuais." 

When tbe name of Sir Walter Scott (1771-1S32) is mentioned, it 
is generally as that of the greaLnovelist, and that of Thomas Hood 
(i798-i845)suggestshis renown as a humorist of infinite fancy^ 
Scott, however, as a poet is worthy of being held in rei)j^emtonce. 
}Tis narrative-poems are likely to live fn virtue of thoir fictur- 
esqueness, vigour, an<l sfiirited versification. " Marmion " and the 
"Last Minstrel," and the “Lady of tbe Lake" and “Ilokeby," will 
not soon l>e forgotten, though Scott's admirers would not presume 
to rank them w^th the masterpieces of the great poet^ In Hgod's 
serious poetry, the pathos, always simple, is often f^ofoiuid, the 
diction is rich and musical, tbetfancy vgry cbarmbig md delicate. 
1 should be inclined to test a student’s critical faeiut. by placing 
before him the “ Plea of the Midsummer Fairies," and if he failed 
to appreciate it. should pronounce him hopeless. Tlie “ Dream of 
Eugene Aram •Ik ^11 of weird power, while the “Song of the 
Shirt” and tbe*“ Bndge of Sighs" fill the readei’'B eyec«with tears. 
1 have no sp&ce to dwell on tlie grace and edse and spontaneous 
lyrical flow, of I^cigh Hunt 07^4**(S59), or the admlfuWqualities 
as a song-writer of Bryan Walter Proctor (1790-18741, or the classic 
point and condensation of Walter Savage 1 Lrfxndor 
the thoughtful gravity and keen insight into character of Sir Hftnry 
Taylor (180Q) or the mid imagination and opulent imagery of th# 
author m “Festua," Philip James Bailey (iSo6). I pass on to the 
two great poets of the Victorian period—Robert Browning and 
Alfrra Tennyson, the former bom in 1812, the latter in iSog, 
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Bobert Browning wm edncated at the London UtiiTenatf* Al 
the age of t^nty-^foor he pubiiehed hie first workf '* Pam<^iui ” 
whiob found not many readers, but whose every reader was an ad* 
mirer. The history of a soul yearning after hidden knowledge 
and hapffinese and power, |t has some points of resemblance to 
Qoethe's Faust,* and may have helped to snjGrgeat Mr^ Bailey's 
**FestU8.* His next production was the fanciful Italian dramatic 
poem of ** Pippa Passes," which seems interpenetrated with the 
glow of radiant skies and the bloom of purple vineyarda Pip|ia 
IS a girl from a silk-factoiy, who ^ p^ea " the dilferent dramatU 
ptTioncB at certain critical moments in the course of her holiday, 
rJ^^^all unwittingly, exercises a determining influence on the for* 
tune each. Next caipe the fine tragedy of “Strafford,” “a 
piece ofYtissionate action with the tones of poetryfollowed by 
the strange, motnpliysical, obscure, and, it murst be owi|,ed, in some 
places unintelligible, poem of “Sordello,” which is replete with 
problems and {taradoxea; and the powerful drama of “ The Blot 
on the Scutcheon,” produced at Driirv Lane Theatre in 1843. In 
1846 Mr. Browning found a congenial helpmate in Eiizibeth Bar* 
rett (1809-61), the most original of p(iptesses, a writer whose 
genius was touched to the finest is8ncs,^na whose “ Aurora Leigh ” 
constitutes a noble plea for the intellectual elevation of woman,— 
and thenceforward resided in Italy until her tdeeplydamented 
death. Besides the works already mentioned, which are in them* 
selves the title-deeds to a jiving fapie, Mr. Browning h;i8 enriched 
pur literature with several plays; a gallery of portraits of “ Men 
and Women," painted with tlie strength of Velasquez, the splen- 
doiiF'tif (Jiorgioiio, or the tender grace of Correggio: “Luna," 
“Colombe’s Birthday,” and "The Eeturn'of the Druses,^’ "Christ¬ 
mas and Eivster Eve,” " A Soul’s Tragedy,” and “ In a Bal¬ 
cony.” In 1S69 he produced "The lliiigaiid the Book,” a prolix 
tale^of vulg^ crime, in which the psychological analysis is wrought 
to an ectretne : " Ihilaustion’s Adventure,” a classical reproduction, 
in 1871"Bed Cotton Nightcap €*<»«ntry,” in 1873 ; and in 1879 
his ** Dramatic Idylls,” thb best work of his later years. In every 
one of these poems may be seen the evidence of a strong, master¬ 
ful, if somewhat rugged genius—a genius too prone to analysis, 
but with a keen insight into humanity, a vwtft,syinpatby with 
Nature, and a remarkable subjective facult;^ Id everv one of 
them may also be seq^i an occasional obscurity of thought and a 
wearisonf&ccAKiplexity of reasoning. The language is. startlingly 
bold, often harsh, with strange, wayward rhymes and abrupt, 
elliptic^phrases; but also with many glowing pictures, as dis¬ 
tinct atia clear as if seen in a mirror. “ Mr. Brownin/j’s poetry " 
*say8 a critic," is not to be dipped into or skimmed lightly witn 
shallow-flights of attention. Its pearls must be dived, mr. It 
must be read, studied, and dwelt with for a while.” This, how¬ 
ever, is scarcely a recommendatkni. The best poetry should be dear 
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on tbe surface, like a pure stream^ though with staining depths 
that can be fathomed only bv tbd patient gaze. Did Chaucers or 
Spensei'e contemporaries take their poetry and dwell with it a 
while before they could understand it! Or wm it, or ie this, the 
case with Shakespeare t Is not the first meaning, the upper, the 
surface-meaning, intelligible to all, though it may be granted that 
the inner raeanmg is not mastered except by careful study 7 But 
1 agree with the critic that Mr. Browning^s poems, with all their 
faults nnd peci^iariticrij^ th^r defects of construction and involved 
psychological subtleties, are thoroughly sanative, masculine, and 
bracing itt their influence. ''If breathes into modem verse^ 
breath of new life, and more vigorous health, with its 
newly-tunied and virgin soil.* • ^ 

If the greatness of a poet may be estimated by the extent of his 
influence tgirer his cbntemporarics, we must give to Alfred Tenny¬ 
son one of the very highest places in English poetry. Fur half a 
century he has been beforeluo public, and his fame seems to have 
widened and deejjencd with “ the proces8lt)n of the years.* New 
poets have risen and sung new son^, but they have been unable to 
shake the allegiance o&thc public. Tennyson is now, as he has 
been for a considemble period, the most popular of poets, the 
most extensively read, the most largely imitated. He has founded 
a school of poetfy, and indeed very few contemporary singers have 
escaped the attraction of liis style and method. His blank verse— 
a blank verse distinctively his «own-—is echoed, with more or less 
success, by a host of minor minstrels. Tiie position he has 
tained is one fully deserved by his geniiiyi. He in ns emphat#tfilly a 
true ])oet as Chaucer, Spenser, or Milltui, When a flood of waters 
bursts in over the plains and valleys, we see a hiil-top riung here 
and there above the shining wastes, conspicuous landmarks, uhich 
draw our attf-ntiori towards them in the distance, as they reflect 
the Kglit of rising and setting suns. So. to the student, lotdring 
back over the age.n p.'i.nt, certain iminortal names ajtfK'.nr alTove the 
surface of oblivion, like mountiflu-pcaksf glowiiiff in grandeur 
of eternity. Cliaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare,*Milton, Drydcn, 
Wordsworih—to tliese must we not add, and vrill not posterity 
add, the name of^Alfred Tennyson? 

Each of the^4)0ets I have mentioned had his special charnc- 
(i-ristic; tha{ or Tennyson is his ariistk sen^e. IleiFan artist, 
and a poet because ho is an artist. He has lised la||guagc os the 
p.^in^r uses colours; has sedulously studied their iiarmoriies, 
(heir pos.sibiIities, their various resources of form and music. Hit 
rye is as keen and true, his feeling for beauty as Bnbtl<9AS that 
of the artist. He can present figures as statueRque as any that* 
come from the sculptor’s chisel; landecnm^s as vivid as any th.nt 
ever glowed on the painter’s canvas; melodies as sweet and sensu- 
ous and richly complex as any that have proceeded from the tniiai- 
cian’s brain. Tba principles of art he haa studied carefully and 
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tlaborately o^^Ued them io poetry; and, of course, it is bis per* 
faction as an artist that has enabled him in most eases to conceal 
his art; so that the reader, while enjoring the exquisite result, is 

S merally unconscious of the way in w}^ itoas been brought about 
aturally it was most evident in his ^rlier poems, before bis 
band had acquired its full cnnninx. Thus the tentativeneas of the 
artist comes out in the “ Dream ofTair Wtnnen * and in “ CEnone 
in the "Palace of Art’’ and in " Ulyssea” the artist is fully master 
of himself and his art, and the work is K^perXect^hat no trace of 
the worker’s toil can bo detected. Strange to sav, in some of bis 
'gtest compositions the artist iS less successful and admits us 
Uie scenas,” to see him graduating his tints and adjusting 
his perSt^^ctive. • 

At Somersby Parsonage, iti Lincolnshire, among the fen scenery 
which he has so often aescribed, Alfred Tebnyson u(as born in 
1809. He completed his education at Cambridge, where he wou 
in 1829 the Chancellor’s gold medal for his poem 01" Timbucioo,’* 
and formed an intimate friendship with Arthur Henry Hallani, 
the son of Hallam the histuriart. He had already published, in 
conjunction with his brother Charlev’t small volunie of poetry 
(240 pages duodecimo) under the title olT* Poems by Two Brothers.” 
In i83o[ at tbe age of twenty-one, he issued his ^ Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical,^ containing many pieces now familiar ft> every ear, buty 
as a whole, making no impression on the public. Some judicious 
critics, however, as John Stuart ^lill and Leigh Hunt, saw in 
them a rare promise of future excellence: and after an interval of 
tvrelvA yeurs, the publioation of his " Poems ” in two volumes, 
which included manv of the early piecqs revised and rewritten, 
conviiM^d the world that a new and genuine poet had risen 
among them. The public fancy was caught at once by the rare 
melody and exquisite lyric glow, the artistic completeness and fine 
dcsoriptive molouring, of "Lwksley Hall,” "The Two Vdlce.s,*' 
" CEnobt,” and the "Morte d’Arthur,” the last a grand and weird 
picture, which Tenn3rson,dto my thSbking, has never excelled. His 
{toetical reputatidii was thenceforward ensured; but it was ele¬ 
vated and extended by the appearance of Memoriam,” in 
1850^ as a tribute to the memoiy of tbe friend ^ his young man- 
ho^, Arthur Henry Hallam, who bad been cut off in 1S32 in the 
blossom oT his day.<!. On the death of Wordswortn m 1851, it was 
acknowi«48^ by allHhat to him and him only could be granted 
" the laurel greener from tbe brows of him who uttered nothing 
base.” , In 1852 he issued his " Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wejlington/* and in 1853 a new edition of "The Princess: a 
•Medley,” which bad appeared in outline (so to speak) in 1847. 
*^and and other Poems’* were published in 1855, and in 1858 
" Tbe Idyls of the King,” founded on the old Aitburian legends, to 
which were added "The Holy Qrail” in 1869: the " Jisst Tonina- 
meut” in 1871, and "Qaretb and Lynette” in 1872. "Enoch 
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Arden, and other Poems ** ajipear^ in 1864. In 1875k Hr. Tenny* 
non essayed the dmma in ms *' Queen Hary," followed by that of 
** Harold '* in 1876; but it eannot be said that either displays any- 
thine of the dramatist's consb'uetiee skill. 

“ Mr. Tennyson^* says an acute critia* “is a poet of large com¬ 
pass, of profound insight, of finished skitl. We nod him possessing 
the clearest imsight into our modem life, one who 'discerns its 
rich poetical resources, who tells us what we are and may be: how 
we can live fret^ joyous, aifd harmonious lives; what grand ele¬ 
ments of tbongli^ filing, and action lie around us; what a field 
thelo is for the various activities fermenting within m. We ^ 
not call him a Shakespeare, or even a Chancer; but what 
speare and Chaucer did for the ages tlfiw lived in, Hr. l^tmyson 
is doing for our agc^after his measure, fie is showing it to ns as 
an age in wrhich an Englishman may live a innn^s life snd be 
neither a mere man of business nor a mere man of pleasure, but 
may find in his affections, studie^ business, and relaxations, scope 
for his spiritual faculties . . • Since JohifDryden died no English 
poet has written verse so noble, so sonorous, of such sustained 
majesty and might; nd^Eyglish (met has brought pictures so clear 
and splendid before the eye by the power of single epithets and 
phrases." * 

Mr. Tennysoira poems, both as the expression of a ripe and 
original genius and in relation to their age, demand very careful 
studyand in undertaking tHis study the reader will be in no 
want of critical guides. Z doubt, indeed, w hether any pnet hsA 
elicited a larger amount of criticism. lt» will be enoiAth im my 

K rrpose to recommend Mr. Brimley's essay and Mr. R. H. Hutton’s, 
obert Buchanan in “ Master Spirits,*' Mr. Stedinan in the “Vic¬ 
torian Poets,” Charics Kingsley in his “ Miscellanies,” and M. 
Taii^ in his “ History of English Literature.” J suppose the cliief 
points to which the student's attention will be diifCtcd^b/thia 
multitude of counsellors areu * 

a. The sweet subtle music of bis verse, its viyiaty (* form, and 
its originality. 

p. The adinirabje appropriateness of his epithets, the right word 
appearing in the right place, and a single adjective fre¬ 

quently convei&g a whole picture fas, for instance, “j^he creamy 
vapour,” “ tlse leagae-lon^ roller,” “ the hollower-bellowing ocean *’). 

y. The wide scope of hu ^cniu^ which is almost eqpaUl^auccesa* 
ful in the idyl ana the lync, ana attains no small success in the 
epic And the dramatic. 

9 . His power of drawing character. 

€. His minute and living observation of Nature, though here ib 
may be noted that the Nature of Tennyson is always a well-ordered 
and regulated Nature, not the Nature of mountains and rocka and 

i Susfi by the Uie George Britnley, U.A. 
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ihaggjr foreaia, bqt of ^*dewy p^itures,” green ▼alleye, and ** trick* 
ling streams ;** and, 

t His syiopatby with the great socini and religions questions of 
his time, which he treats not less boldly than searchingly, not less 
frankly than tenderly.* * 

The sweeli singers of this generation are legion, and as € am not 
writing a^ide to English literature^ hut simply suggesting a 
course of Eiiglish reading^ it is not necesMiy—and I certainly have 
not the 8pace-~io deal with them, ll is noticeable that they all 
exhibit great finish of language, and all draw largely upon Nature. 
J U a storyteller. William Morris has been unequalled sitice 
He tells bis narratives with much the same simplicity 
and Bw^ness, though he has none of Chaucer’s humour, broad 
human sympathies, and insight into tite hcqa^t of man. A. H. 
Olongh is the poet of intellectual speculation ; a type, not uncom¬ 
mon at the present day, of the mind that refuses to accept the old 
beliefs, and yet mourns OTer its own want of faith. A wonderful 
rush and flow of lyricoX music, somewhat injured in effect by the 
excessive use of alliteration, a fierce fervour of passion, and a bold 
luxuriance of imagery, mark out the ooelty of A. C. Swinburne 
from tliat of his contemporaries. Hc^allows himself, however, a 
freedom of expression ana a latitude in his choice^ol themes which 
can hardly be admitted to harmonise with the highest iM)etiy. Other 
fK)eta (both living and dead) who have earned a well-deserved dis¬ 
tinction may be named ah^»habetibdly Thomas Aird, Thomas 
Ashe, William Allingham, Thomas Lovel Boddoes, W. 0 . Bennett, 
KobeU; Bttchanan, Austiu Dobson, Sydney Dobell, £. W. Oosse, 
Lord Houghton, Jean Ingelow, the Row John Keble, the Rev. 
Charlcs^Kingsley, Frederick Locker, Robert Lord Lytton, George 
MacDonald, Charles Mackay, Gerald Massey, Lewis Morris, Co¬ 
ventry Patmore, James Payn, W. M. Praed, Adelaide Anne proc¬ 
tor,'Ol^ristina Rossetti, W. B. Scott, Alexander Smith, Archbishop 
Trench, and Aubrey de Verc. Theye belong to the ‘‘Victorian Age, 
their rosi^ctive claims and positions we leave to their admirers to 
settle. Certain il is that each, in the reign of Anne, vrould liave 

" Mr. Tetinyuon's power* of obiermUon, though by no means rapid, are 
exooedingly close nnd tenacious, and be has the etrong*iu)prehensive grasp 
nf the naii^lUt in oonjunctiim with the honnonisiog fMoUy of the |^t. 
He seema to have studied his ‘Grandmother’ and his tivo ‘Northern 
Farmers as he hSs studied the habite of heee and animals. He has 

a striking imeroscopio faculty on which hia poeUc Imaginatiuu works. No 
poet hoe to many and auch acenrate rcferenoei to the vegctalde world, and 

J et atnbsame time references so thoroughly poetia ... In painting, BIr. 
'ennyimSlU lo terse and compressed that, though he never suggests the idea 
iof swiftness—there is too much pains expended u|>on the individual stroke 
foi that—it would bejiniply absurd te coll his manner dilatory. ... If not 
the most peiifectiy Sttished of Mr. Tennyson’s poems, “The Idylls of the 
King “ bos a grander aim and larger ecopo than any, and points tiie wosta 
places cf the heart and the strengUi of Im naked soul irith s stroiigcr end 
mere nervous toudk."—R B* Hkfton, 
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be«!n ackuowl«d^6<i with fervour as worthy of tlie bajrg; nnd that 
together thev discuss almost evtoy question, literal^ social, poli¬ 
tical, psychofogicsd, and religious, which in the last helhccniury has 
disturbs the thoughts or excited the feelings of men. 

The foregoing resumi omits one name which calls for separate 
recognition, that of Matthew Arnold (born 1822), who, if not ou 
the same level as Tennyson or Browning, towers above all other 
contemporaries^ As an artist he is scarcely loss i>erfect than 
Tennyson. His **Empedooles on Etna,* his ** Heine's Grave," liU 
“Obermaim” #nd “ Rugby Chapel,* his “Hustum and 2 iolind)," 
his ** Tristram and Iseult," and his ** Scholar Gipsy," are bcnutifiil 
productions—beautiful, with a grave, s»d, tranquil beuuty^iYAit^' 
liarly their own. **Tuere is not iihic)|, indeed, of heat^'&inie 
in the vestal or lunar light that shines from this poet's liemh ; but 
it does not burn down. His poetry is a pure temple, a white flower 
of marble, %nf ret ted without by grotesque intricacies, un vexed 
within by fumes of shaken censers or intoning of human choristers 
--large and clear and cool, with many ohapela in it nnd outer 
courts, full of quiet and music." No poet has more successful iy 
poured new wine into o^l buttles, tlie modern thought into the old 
dassic form. ^ 
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EKOLISU UISTOliY ; A COUfiSJB OF HEADUIO. 

CgSJ HAVE treated our poetic literature clironologicaHy, 
HjM IPH because the poets are always so laf^ly affected by the 
HBH hB tendencies and passions, the sympatiiies and intellectual 
eSw'SSa movements, of the age in which they live. This is not 
necessarily the case with the prose writers. The his¬ 
torian^ of past times, the inquirer into mental phenomena, the 
scientific pioneer, is, to a ^reat extent, hidependetit of external 
influences. Apart from this cunsiderfition, 1 am met by the fact 
tliat, owing to the immense range of our English literature, few 
stuaeuts can hof>o to master even more than a f^ortion of it, and 
therefore it is desirable that, instead of attempting a chronological 
survey, they should turn to such branches as they find most plea- 
*eurab)e or profitable. 1 propose, tberefi>re, to glance at our prose 
. writtxs ia groups, accordii>g to the subjects which principally 
occupied their pens, and in each group to observe such order as 
may seem most conducive to the scholar^ progress. 

The lirst group or section shall be tiiat of the Histobical 
Wbitxrs ; fur, of all our studies, history seems the most import- 
aiitj and to»o^r the most tangible results in proportion Co tlio 
research employed. English literoture is specially afiluent in this 
department, and the difficulty one^as in deming with it is the pro¬ 
verbial embarraide richesses. The question arises, How shall we 
deal with it 1 To f<»liuw the plan I Lave adopted with the poets, 
and to enumerate our annalists and historians i^ the order of their 
lives, wtkttld hardly facilitate the student's labours^ At all eventa 
it would*hot assist him in tho study of Atsfory. It is obvious. 1 
think, ^h%t^e only ^really practical method is to stooy history ny 
$podkt, woTEing upon each epoch as a whole, and.acquiring a 
tnorougb' knowledge of one before we pass on to another. The 
fai^oFpbof onr native land is far and away the most interesting to 
. ns as Englishmen. We cannot adequately fulfil our duties as 
English eitiaetis, or Appceeiate our responsibilities, or value our 
privileges, unless we have a fairly extensive knowledge of it. And 
as that history has been a history id constant pwth, of steady 
4 evelopasnt and regular progress^ of the gradual maturity of our 
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eonsittatioosl Cre^om aitd extenaioa nf our empire, it will tie 
desirable to examine it in tbe natural eequetice consecutive 
periods, as I have suggested. 

Let us begin, then, witii Eiiglbh Instoiy br/ore the Conqwit 
ITer^ AS a capitsd text-book, we nave, £. A. Freemao’s ** Old Etig- 
lifth History, written for sclKioIfL but valuable for students gener¬ 
ally. will lead us on to Dr. rauH’s ^ Life of Alfred the Qreat," 

Lappenberg's ** England under the Saxon Kings " (Thorpe’s transla¬ 
tion;, and L Kemble’s **taxons in England.” Original authori¬ 
ties we shall hRd in the "Life of Alfred” by the monk Asser, and 
in the " Ecclesiastical History ” of Bede and the famous old " Saxou 
Chronicle,'* both of which are accessible in a cheap form in ou: 
Bohn's useful scries. These books, 1 think, will assist t^is reader 
to a clear idea of the ^rernmeiit, laws, and social condition of the 
people under their ola English kings. Sharon T\iriicr's " History 
of the AnSlo-Saxous” is a sober piece of work, but written in nii 
involved stvle, and deficient in philosophicjd insight. Sir Francis 
Pulgrave’e " History of the Anglo-Saxons %in of a liighcr character. 
Dean Church’s “St. Ansolin " should not he forgotten. 

Chuning down to the ^Virniati conquest, we take at once as our 
chief guide Mr. E. A. Freemnn, wh<i, with Professor Stubbs, 
belongs to what may be called the critical school, in opposition to 
the jiictiiresque^Bchool of Macaulay and Froude.^ its value lies 
in its exhaustive commtrison and analysis of original aulhoritioa, 
its minute accuracy of detail, its laborious accumulation of facts ; 
but it may be questioned whether it does not sometimes show » 
tendency to exaggerate the proportions of a single epoch ouhnr- 
acter, and to lay undue emphasis on points which are rc.olly of sub¬ 
ordinate iinporunce. Ifowevcr this may be, kir. Freeman's “ His¬ 
tory'' is one of tlie in afterpieces of our uistuncal literatufb. The 
style is always clear and forcible, and soiiictiine.s rises into a strain 
of nianly eloquence. He it is^ who first taught Ei^lislirne^ to 
realise the continuitf/ of their history, who first estiim'^t^^aright 
the w.ay in which and the exteSt to wli^ch the Konna>. Conquest 
acted upon our national genius. His third vdume closes witli 
the battle of l^nlac or Hastings; his fourth is occnpie<l with the 
roign of William U ; his fifth traces the absorption of tlie Normans 
into the Englisl^ people down to the reign of Hen^ HI. Along 
with Mr. Freeman, and as far os the accession (/I Henr^YlL, we 
must read the “Constitutional History of England'' by PmjfeemT 
Stubbs, a work which for profound learning and^ifhiiosopliic 
groHp cannot be too highly praised. Its keynote is thus struck 
“The Mots of the present lie deep in the past, and nothii\gi«ii^the 
past is dead to the man who would learn bow the present cornea^ 
to be what it is. It is true constitutional history lias a point of 
view, an insight, and a langu^e of its own; it reads tlie exploits 
and characters of men by a difierent light from that shed by the 
false gl'ire of arms, and interprets positions and facts in words 
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thftt ire ?oicel 6 fl» to those who have ouly listened to the trampet 
of fame." Mr. C. Pearson^e ** 4 iistory of England during the 
Early and Middle Agee* may be recommeudedf and Proleeeur 
Brewer's prefaces to ** Monumenta Fraiiciscana " and ^ Mouumeuta 
Academica ^ (in the Eulis seiiee). 

The reign of Henry XL has been illustrated by Lord Lyttelton 
(>709-73) t but we acquire a cloi^er and more vivid ktlowlcdge 
of the struggle between Ciiurch and State which marked it fr«>ta 
Canon Ilubertson^a " Life of Thomas Becket/' the essay on Becket 
111 Mr. Freeman’s Historic^ Essays * and the idemoir in Dean 
Xlook’s ** Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.* There is also 
flTiroticoabte sketch of toe great Archbishop in tlie **Uemaiii 8 " of 
E. Hurr^l Froude. Our historical studies may be at the same time 
refresiiea W the introduction of Mr. Aubrey de Yere*s line dramatic 

§ oem of “ St. Thomas of Canterbury." Mr. Pearson and Professor 
tubbs will conduct us through the reigns of John and*Llenry IIL 
In the latter* the events that revolved uround the action of Simon 
de Montfort (the first ofiour great popular lc!«iders) are fully detailed 
by Mr. Q. W. Prothero in his “ Life of Simon do Montlort" and 
Mr. Uiaauw in his '* Barona’ War." Tijrongh the “ Puliiical Songs " 
of the period, edited by Wrigb^we maji learn what were the senli- 
meiits of tfie people at this crisis of the national life. I may here 
note that moiiv curious facts in couiiecli<>n with the great English 
families, and their part in the strife and struggles of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, are scattered through the quaint 
laborious pages of “The Baronage of England," by itic antuniary. 
WilljAlu Dkigdnle(1605-^0. To continue: Edward I. hiis found 
a eulogist and a biographer in the authr»r of “The Greatest of 
the Plantagenetsbut for this reign *^rrofessur Stubbs is an 
indispefisablo authori^, and so is Mr. J. lidl Burton, with his 
valuable “ History of Scotland.” (See also Mr. E. W. Bubertsi in’s 
“ Scotlatid «;jidcr the Ewiy Kings, edit. 1S62). Dr. Lingard, in 
bis judfi(*.ious “ History of England,” is a safe guide for the reign 
of Edward IL, which ^as its ^H>etic:d illustration iu Michael 
Drayton’s “Bivrtns’ Wars* (1603), a poem sir six books con* 
taining some splendid i)ictures.i The long and eventful reign 
of Edward 111 . is the subject of a quaintly ivrittcii “History" 
by Joshua Barnes but the student do belter to 

rwsr to Mr. William Longman’s comprehensive work, whicli makes 
i^e of the chivalrous old chronicler Froissart. For the 
Black IrilidF see Dean Stanley’s ** Historical Memoirs of Caukr* 
bury Cathedralthe Life by Q. F. K. James is very flight and 
poqr.aiirfi* principal contemporary authorities are llobert of 
Aveshury’s “ Wonaerful Deeds of Edward the Third," Knighton 
and Walsiiigham j aUn, the ** Poem of the Black Prince,” by John 

VMarlowe'* best drams dmU with *^Th« Trottblesom* and lament, 
abt* Death of Kdirard the Second ** (1598); and Oeorge Peele wrote a curiona 
•hswuclB'plajr oa “ bdmurd the first ^(£593). 
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Chandna. Fnr Heary TV. and Henry V. we may depend upon Lord 
BiH>imham'B ** History of England jinder the H^use of Lanciister,** 
and Sir Harris Nicolas’s exhaustive ** History of the Battle of 
court.’* Poeticaliy. the period is treated in Shakespeare’s chronicle* 
.ilm and Drayton’s poem of the ** Ihittle of Agincourt” 

Our survey now brings us to the ^Var#of the Boses, which the 
present hrriter bos described in a handy inanui^ *'Tbe White 
Jlose and the Bed.” The^ have bad their poet in Samuel Daniel 
(1562'-16 iq ), who wrote ei^t books in fluent octave rhymes on 
tlto ** Civil WaA between the Two Houses of Lancaster mid York.” 
Among the earlier authorities yire Henry Hall (died 1547), a 
graphic and industrious writer, and Richard Qrafton (1565). The 
“Life uf Edward IV.” by AVilliam Habington, the poet (1605-45), 
is written in a stately style, but is Iscolled in literary merit 
by the “History of inward the Fifth and Bichard the Third” 
by Sir TlAmos More (1478-1535), whicli, indeed, has sll the 
eliarm of a romance. Tha “vexed questions” of llichard lll.’s 
guilt or innocence of the charges levelled against him by the 
Jjancastrian w’riters are examined, on tlio king’s side, by Sir 
Ceorge Buck, Horace Ji^’iilpole (“Historic Doubts,” 1768), and 
Hiss 0 . Halstead; with i^bias on the other aide by Mr. James 
Gairdner. “The Paston Letters,” edited by Mr. (jairduer, are 
inv.ahiable for flue sidelights they throw on the social condition 
of the people. Written by or to the members of the Norfolk family 
of the Pastons, they extenc^over the reigns of Henry VI., 
Edward IV., and Richard Ill. The Jiteratiire of the period is 
examined in Mr. Hatlam’s learned and (yscriminativo “Introduc* 
tinn to the Literature of Europe during llie Fiftcenth,*Sixt<®nth, 
and Seventeenth Centuivcs.” Bosworth Field is the subject of a 
poem bySir Jolin Beaumont (1582-1628), a novel by Mss. Bray, 
and an antiquarian and topographical monograph by William 
IlntUm (1722-1815). ^ 

For the reign of Henry VII. we take I^rd Bacmt* admirable 
“ llistoi-y ” (dedicated to “ the most illustrious and in* st gxceliont 
Prince diaries”),a model of philosophicaMiistoricj^l writing,entirely 
free from the rancour of prejudice. “He was a wise man,” says 
Bacon, “and an excellent king, and yet the times were rough and 
full of mutations«tid rare accidents. . . . I have not flattcretl him, 
but took him ta*life as well as X could, sitting sp far off, havii)|r 
no better li£(kt.” A throng of authorities pi^ss upon us whej^gg^ 
reach the reign of Henry VlII., with all its stirring e'ttatb, its rise 
of the New*Leariiing, its reformation of the Church, its d/>gradatioii 
of the power of the aristocracy, and its consolidation of tn^rero* 
gatives of the monarchy. After glancing at Hall and fvaphael 
HoUinshed (who published bis ♦‘Chronicle of England ” in 1577)1* 
we turn at once to the “ History of England ” by James Anthony 

« 1 Daniel wai alao the Mthor of a ** lHatory of England to the Time of 
Edward UL," jmldisbed in i623«xl. 

X. 
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Ifrniide, trhidi) in spits of obvious defects andean nnfortunats 
tbeory, bas*tnkenIts position lunoiig English classics. By copious 
use 01 'the State papers and contemporary documents Mr. Fronde 
lets in a flood of light upon questions previously obscure, but be 
has not succeeded in what seems to have been his main olgecL 
the vindication of HedryVlIL Mr. Hallam’s “Constitutional 
History* must still be consulted; and, in biography, Cresacre 
More's "Life of Sir Thomas More,” Bean Hoolrs“Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury,” Thomny Cavendish's “Life of Car¬ 
dinal VVolsey,”^ and Mias Strickland’s “Lives'of tlie Queens.” 
Professor Brewer's prefaces to ^is “ Calendars of State Papers ” 
are absolutely indispensable to the student Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon's “Two Queens • is picturesquely written. Of sjiccial value 
is Mr. Soebohme “OxforS Reformers of 1498.” The tragic story of 
Anne Ikdeyn forms the subject of a dramatic poem by Dean Milman. 

For Edward VI. we have Hayward's Life and tlief’King's own 
diary, with Nicholls* “Chronicle of* Queen Jane,” and Tytler'a 
England under Edward the Sixth and Maiw.” Tennyson har 

{ iresented to us a careful psychological study of “ Queen Mary,” and 
las also composed a vivid picture of her reign in his dramatic poem 
with that title. Mr. Frouae remains o^r chief historical authority. 
Tlie religious aspects of the time may be studied in Foxe's “ Acts 
and Monuments of tlie Martyrs" (1517-87), an^ Thomas Fuller’s 
“Church History of Britain^* (1608-6r>, corrected by reference 
to Maitland's “Essays on the ]|leformatioii.” See also Bishop 
Burnet's grapliically written “History of the Reformation.” For 
Archbishop Cranmer see the memoirs by Dean Hook and Dr. 
WoWlswofth (“Ecclesiastical Biography”); also by Jphn Strype 
(1643-1737), whose “Ecclesiastical MeroDrials,” I may add, cover 
the reigns of Mary and her two predecessors. Read Bishop 
Latimei^a “Sermons,” and his Life by Demaus. The “History of 
tlm Reformation,” by Peter Heylln (1600-62), edited by th§ Rev. 
J. C.>Rpbertson, is the work of a bitter partisan. For their con- 
tempoi^ry illustrations, the studjent m.ay turn to the Epistles of 
Roger Ascham (x515*^87, author of “The Schoolmaster,” and nro- 
cnitor, and afterwards Latin secretary, to Queen Elizabeth. The 
“Itinerary” of John Lcland (died iSS^) suppljpd a topographical 
sketch of the England of this period. In the neat reign the travels 
fil PaulJHenisner prove of the highest value. ^ 

reign of Elizabeth has been the exciting cause of a vast 
amomlt literary labour, Las set in motion the pens of poets, 
antiquariei^ memoir>writer8, and novelists, as well as historians. 
I begin with the poets. In Spenser's “ Faery Queen ” some of 
thft imhordinate allegories refer to contemporary events,’ whlK 

1 ** The Ufe and J>«ath of Oardiaal VTcdtey ** ia s play by Ibomu Siorer, 
ptblitbcd in 1594. 

* As, for example, the straggle between KlL»>etb end Mtry is im»ged Sg 
Ibsl between IUmUU and the Ireaeberons Dnewa, 
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the grefU Queen heneir figures es ** Qloriana ** and ** Belphcsbe,* the 
former representing her ro^al and the latter her womaftl^ ch:iracter. 
Graceful adulation was laid at her feet by John Harniigtont Ben 
Jonson, Peel% and John Lyly. Thomas Cburcln^ard, Vere, £:irl of 
Oxford, and James Aske (in his **£ljgab6tha Triumphans C)f. 
the novelists I can mention onlv quaint Ilobert Barclay, with his 
**Argcn)^; or, the loves of Puliaraos and Argenis” (1621), and 
Charles Kingsley, with his stirring romance of “Wastwnrd Uo ! ” 
Sir Walter Scott has laiddthe nfot of his **Monastery” in thU 
period, and deRneated Elisabeth and her court in his “Kenii* 
worth.” Historically her reign is illustrated in the Annals" of 
William Camden (i5Si~i623), originally published in Latin ; the 
“State Papers” of Haynes and Mnrdini the elaborate “Memoirs" 
of Birch : “ Elizabeth and her Times ” of Mr. Thomas Wright | 
the “ Letters of Elizabeth," edited by Bruce ; the Sidney, Biirieigli, 
Sadler, and Egerton Papers, and Lord Bacon's “Letters.” Mr. 
Froude's “ History " becomes now a valuable companion, but for 
Scutch afiairs should be compared with Mr. Hill Burton's “ His¬ 
tory of Scotland.” There is a very vivid and charming account of 
Elizabeth's reign in M% J. R. Green's “ History of the English 
I’eonle." For the conueetkm between En^^nd and the Dutch, 
see Air. J. Lotljrop Motley’s “ Rise of the Dutch Republic" and 
“History of tho^nited Netherlands"—works of unique research 
picturesquely written. For Alary, Queen of Scots, consult the old 
Authorities, George Buchanan (James the First's tutor), and AIul- 
ville’s Memoirs; also Mignet's “Jjife of Mary Stuart'' and Mr« 
Hosack’s “ Apologix” (Observe that tlia love episodes,in A{^ry's 
rom.mtic life have suggested Air. A. 0 . Swinburne's dtamatic 
poems of “ Chastelard ” find “ Botliwell.”) On the general history, 
Hallam and Lingiird remain useful authorities, but in LRigard's 
case allowance must be made fur his pro-Ciitiiolic bins. Indus- 
triona Lucy Aikin has written a pleaHaut “Aleinoir oi the Court 



bi.« pubUcations of the Parker Society, 
bles of our Catholic Forefathers:” Mr. J. Porker's “Introduction 
to the Revisions af the Book of Common Prayer; ” and (for the 
PuritaneV Alask^lfs “ History of the Alartin-Marprelate Contro¬ 
versy." The Elicabethan literature is reviewedd>y Hazlitt^allajiif* 
and AC. Taine^ and a good sketch of it occurs in Gleorge 
Craik's “History of English Literature.” The iimritittl^^nteiprise 
of the period may be studied in Hakluyt's collection of Voyages” 
(r$82-^ and the “Pilgrims; or, Relations of the Wo|;M,$ of 
^muelPorchas (1613). The lives of Drake and Cavendish, and 
Mr. Fox Boume^s “English Seamen under Elizabeth,” may be read 
in this couneotioo. It was the peculiar fortune of Elizabeth that 
around her gathered a group of statesmen and warriors renowned 
lor their patriotic Thai have all found biographer^ 
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works are pleasant rcadinff for the enthmlliiig interest of 
their euHecfs if not alw^s for their literary meritSb 1 can {K>iiit 
anly to Kares’ ** Life of Lord Burleigh,” the sketches of the two 
Veres and others in **British Military Commanders” (Cabinet 
KiicydopeBditO, Edwards’ l*Life of Sir Walter Baleigh,” Fox 
Bourne’s ** Life of Sir Philip Sidney ” (see also the earlier biogra¬ 
phies by Fulke Qrenlle, Lord Burke, 1652, and Thomas Zouch, 
1780), and, for Sir Francis Wnlsingbani, Lodge’s “Portraits.” 
Kiel) oils’ “Pro<;resses and Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth” 
contains a good deal of interesting matter. ” 

Ilanke’s “ History of England^n the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries” does not belong to English literature, but is a work of 
so much value that I desj/'e to draw the attention of the historical 
student to it With the reign of James the First we approach the 
most important, and, as I think, the grandest ervi of our history, 
when the iiationid character reached its highest point add the public 
morality was at its best Slowly, during the latter part of Fliza- 
beth’s rule and during that of her successor, tlie temper of the 
people underwent a mighty change, acted upon by that religious 
spirit which the influences of the Ilefurmaf;3ou and the long struggle 
against Spain and the Parliament hn 4 quickened into life. Our 
historians call it “ Puritanism,” but the popular idga of Puritanism 
is that of a cramped and narrow theology, fatiil to culture and 
domestic happiness, whereas the Puritan was a man of broad 
sympathies and cultivated intellect—a loyal liusband and an 
•honest citizen. The development of this religious spirit is clearly 
traqgjl in«Mr. S. R Girdiuor’s “Ifistory of England from the 
Acccssfbn of James the First”—a book with wliich no student of 
this period can possibly dispense. For tBe reign of James, he may 
also cdhsult Mr. Hallam’s “Constitutional History,” alw.iys calm 
and impartial; Mr. Gardiner’s “ History of the Spanish Match 
and Mr. Sppdding’s elaborate edition of the Works and Letters of 
Lord^Qaeon, or his “ Life of Bacon ” (in two vols.). Earlier autho¬ 
rities are Camden’s “ Ai\nals,” Sk* Anthony Weldon’s “ Court and 
Character of Kietg Jame.i” (1650), aeAront^e .../l lu 

be acc^ted without due sifting; and O'^^Juiaus “Court of King 
James.*^ The State Paper« pabiisiicd under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls rlace at our disposal a miiiBpf valuable infor- 
<-:a?;)tionfneglected ^.y or unknown to the earlier s^ool of historical 
Amo'.g the publications of the Camden Society will 
be fouu(f*f?veral which help to clear up various points connected 
with the troubled history of James the First; as, *for instance, 
'rVflsgt Young’s “Diary” (1604.-2$,Lord Carew’s “Letters to Sir 
Tiiomas Roe '^(1615-* 7)# and Sir J. Vniitelocke’s “ liber Famelicua” 
The extent to whicli these and similar helps are used by the student 
ftmst depend, of course, tti)on his time, tastes, and opportunities. 

No period of English Imtory hat attracted more general atten¬ 
tion or excited a deeper intemt than thil;;irhkh was marked by 
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the proion^d straggle between the Crown and the Parliament, nor 
is it surprising that such should diave been the cas^. It was an 
age of great men and great events; the age of Fym, Hampdrii, 
£liot» Strafford, Seldeii, Milton, Cromwell; the age of Marstou • 
Moor and Naseby; of Charles L’s execution and Blake's sea vio 
tories. It witnessed the overthrow of an ancient monarchy and > 
the brief splendour of a powerful Commonwealth* It saw the 
great contest between Puritanism and Episcopacy, between the 
apnareiitlv antagonistic principles of established authority and 
individual freedom. As an age of plain living and liij^li thinking, 
when the government of the English nation was administered, to 
an extent seen never before or since, in harmony with the ever* 
lasting laws of God ; as an age which, jn spite of the temporary 
reaction that followed it, has left a profound impression on our 
national history and largely moulded our national sympathies; as 
an age to wlfich wo owe much that is noblest in the character of our 
people, and nearlv all that is loftiest in the spirit of our literature 
and policy, it could not do otherwise than evgage the investigations 
of the historian. It is a period which the student, I venture to 
think, should examine vgth special care and fulness. Ho will find 
no lack of helpful guides. %Ttie State Papers, the Memoirs of Sir 
Philip Warwick, Sir Tliomas Herbert, John Ludlow, and Bulstrode 
Wliitelocke (1605^76), Mrs.Lncv Hutchinson’s delightful biography 
of her noble hu^and. Colonel Hutchinson, the Diary of Nehe* 
miah Wallington, Sprigge’s **Anglia llediviva," Thurloe’s ‘‘State 
Papers” (found after the death of their author in a false ccilin» 
in Lincoln’s Inn)^ the "Letters and Joifrnais” of thewstet^old 
Scotchman, Principal Robert Baillie (edited by Dr. Laiiig), Carte’s 
"Ilisto^ of the Life of James, Duke of Ormond" sod 

Bishop Burnet's "Memoir of the Dukes of Hamilton," withTiioinas 
May’s carefully-written " History of the [Long] Parliament of Eng¬ 
land 1 (May was a scholar, and translated Lucan ai)d#Virgy),%re 
among the early authorities. Then there is the “ Diary " <jg,Arch¬ 
bishop Laud, which affords so stHinge a revelation of i is inodes of 
thought and course of feeling, aii^ not less important, Sir O. 
Radcliffe’s collection of the Earl of Strafford’s “Letters.” Claren¬ 
don’s celebrated " History of the Rebellion " is valueless as history^ 
except when supported bv independent witnesses, but must be 
read for the sake of the elaborate "charactera" it embodies omsH 
the general dignity of its composition. Coming down 
writers, the student may turn to Mr. B. R. Gardindn "Buck¬ 
ingham and Charles the First," and " Personal Government of 
Charles the First," and John Forster's exhaustive monggiwblni 
on “The Grand Remonstrance" and “The Arrest of the l»%e 
MemV)er8." Forster’s “ Lives of the Sts teamen of the Common* 
wealth ’* are of much interest An excellent guide is Guizot, but 
he lies out of our present province; and I may n<smo instead Dr. 
Vaughan's " Revolutiops in English History," Brodle's " History 
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of tb« Britisli Empire/William Godwin’s **Histoi7of the Com- 
iiionwealtb Kttglana,” tbe elder Disraeli’s ** Coromentarieaof the 
of Charles the First* (strongly pro-royalist), Sandford’s 
.** illustrations of the Great Bebeliion,* and Bissers Borne Omitted 
Chapters of English History.” For Oromwoll, tlie student must 
.eonsult Thomas Carlyle’s ^eat nrose epic, ** Oliver OromweU's 
'Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations and a Connecting Narra¬ 
tive,* which has revolutionised public oplniou with resf>ect to the 
character and genius of the meat Pretector; Forster’s ** Life of 
Cromwell ” and the Lives of ifarris and Noble. Archbishop Latid 
has found biographers in Heylin end Dean Hook ; ** Prince Bupert 
and the Cavaliers * are commemorated by £^ot Warbnrton ; Bobert 
Blake by Hepworth Dixon,; Sir Thomas Fairfax by Clement^Mark¬ 
ham. Dr. Peter Bayne’s “Bioerapineal Studies ” mav be read with 
advantage, while Professor Masson’s exhaustive “Life of Jolm 
Milton ” (to which reference has already been made) i& practically 
a history of the fioet’s time. Milton himself may be consulted by 
the student.^ 

“ I propose to write the History of England from the accession 
of King James the Second down to a. t^ne which is within the 
nicuiory of men still living. 1 shall recount the errore which, in 
a few montlis, alienated a loyal gentry and priesthood from the 
House of Stuart.” It is thus that Macaulay begiris bis celebrated 
work, but unfortunately he did not live to carry out his design, 
liis “History" stops short at the Treaty of Kyswick. It dates, 
Jiowever, from an-^arlier period than is indicated in the foregoing 
fieutg|[ices,, the second a^^d third chapters being devoted to the 
reign of Charles 11 . and the condition of England in that reign. 
Blit our chief historical authorities mustViow be Dr. Lingnrd and 
Sir JarfiGS Mackintosh, whom we may test by reference to Bishop 
White Keunet’s “Register and Chronicle,” Sir William Temple’s 
“Memoirs^ what Passed in Cliristendom from 1672 to 1679/f' and 
“Memujirs of his Life and Negotiations,” and Bishop Burnet’s 
“History of his Own Times,” wSiich goes down to 1713, and is 
“very entertaining” (as John.son said), despite its prejudices and 
inaccuracies of statement. Tlie genius and character of the cele¬ 
brated Shaftesbury (the first £)an), wlioiu Macniulay epigraiiimati- 
colly descrilies ns having “served and betrayO^a succession of 
~ yerngaentfs” have been warmly and ablv vindicated hy the late 
•JjfjChristie. Foe the movements of those silent* forces which 
determinw'lfie great surface-currents of histoiy we^must go to 
S imuel Butler's *' Hudibras,” a barle.snue ooem, yet in one sense a 
cbronicle; Count Anthony Hamilton’s “Memoirs of tlie 
Cohut de Qrammont,” Dryden and Wycherl/s “Comedies," the 

^ In poetry th« death of Charles 1 . is oommemorsted by Andrew Uorvel, 
Chat ol the Protector by Diyden. Edmund Wuller wrote a psnogyrie npoa 
Cromwell The Csvtilier end Puritan furidve fioetry has heaa coUcctad in aa 
alega&t little votume by H^iry Morley. 
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^DiATy” of Samuel Fcp^s (1660-69)^ and tLat of Jolin Evelyn 

g Ktetidiiig to the Bevoluiioiih and Sir lUi^r L'Eetdtiige's “ Brief 
letory of the TlmeB^ (1687!.^ Hallam’e ** Cunstitutioned Hietory ” 
is still available. For eoGlesiastical questions, compare Eichard 
Baztei^s " Narrative of the Most Memorable Passage of my Life 
and which B, T. Coleridge terms '‘an inestimable work,” 

and Johnson read with interest; Edmund Chlamy, the Noncon* 
formist divine’s " Account of his Own Life;the Memoirs of John 
jfiowe and othw pyected Ministers; and John Btinyaii's "Grace 
Abounding to liie Chief of Sinners,*’ which is really an autobio¬ 
graphical narrative Mr. Ueptuorth Dixon's "Life of ViriJliani 
renn”aud Mr. Paget'i^f Examcn’* correct some highly imlourcd 
statements of Macaulay. The institution of the Euyal Society ww 
an event of importance in the annals of physical science. It is 
described by Bishop Sprat in his "Ilistury of the E»>yal Society” 
(1724). "It was ill the lodgings of Dr. Wilkins, in Wadhom Col¬ 
lege," says the elder DisraelT, “that a small philosophical club met 
together, which proved to be, as Aubrey sKpresses it, the tncuiui- 
hula of the Eoyul Society. When their incmbora were dispersed 
about London, they conve|od their nieelings first ut a tavern, thou 
at a private house, and wfiou the Society became too great to be 
called a club, they assembled in 'the parlour* of Gresham College, 
which itsellE had been raised by the niunincence of a citisen. 
The Society afterwards derived its title from a sort of accident. 
The warm loyalty of Evelyn tn the first hoi>eful days of the 
Eestoration, in his dedicatory epistle of Naude's 'Treatise on* 
Libraries,’ called that pliilosonhical meeKng the Eoyal Sog^ty." 
To its exertions, much ridiculed by the w'its at first, we owe the 
growth in England of a snirit of scientific inquiry. 

The reigns of James 11 . and William ] il. constitute % single 
epoch, of which the focus (if such ati expression ^ allowabltrl 
is the *' glorious Eevoluti<in " of 1688, still enthusiastically toaeCS^d 
by the Orangemen of Ulster. This was the ooiicludity^ ^hasu 
and legitimate result of the gi^at struggle for a c>>n^itutional 
Government which the student will have watclidd in its earlier 
stime, ill the reign of the first Stuart king. We r.till take for our 
guides Macaul.'w Mown to the peace of Eyswick), Dr. Lingard, 
and Haliam. Gossiping Bishop Burnet is also available. The 
litt'rary history* of this Mriod Is of special ii^tcrest, furtsire &pp» 
begin to sed tlie moulding mid colouring* influence of public 
opinion upon our writers, who learned to address^Theinselves 
directly to the people as the Elizabethan poets had done in the 
best days of the stage. At the accession of William ’ 

* SeoU's **Peverit of the Peak” and Iiofgh HanV* "Sir Ralph Rihor" ora ” 
fictiona the leenea of whieli are eaat in Cfaorlei II.*8 raiim. Scott's ** Wood- - 
stock,*’ Horace Smith's "liramWetye Honse," ■Whyte-Melvillo'a **Holml*v 
House,** and Oeoree MacButtalda *'St. George and St. Uicbael," helongve 
Ibe preceding pcnoiL 
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Dryden and l>»clce» and IsaAc Kewton, Tillotson, South, and Bnrnd 
in their mattfro manhood, some of them hating reached sixty yean 
of age; while Defoe^ Atterbury, and Prior were between twenty- 
five and thirty, Vanbrogb and Congreve between twenty and 
twenty-five, Steele and Addison eeventeeiu and Boltngbroke only 
deven. Locke's **Essay on the Human Understanding” belongs 
to William's reign; so do his “ Two Treatises ,of Qovdhiment.” 
Dryden was still writing plays for a livelihood and translating 
Virgil, Juvenal, and Peruus. Richard* Steele wrote some lines in 
honour of Queen Mary's death and funeral Wfiiiam Congreve 
prodticed his "Comedies,” and Furquhar and Vanbrugh also essayed 
the drama, provoking from Jeremy Colliw his "Short View of 
the Immorality and Profa^eness of the English Stage.” Matthew 
Prior, who had already won a literary reputation by his share iii 
Charles Montague's " Country Mouse and City Mouse,” a clever 
parody on Drydcn's "Hind and Panther,” ^ established''himself its 
William the Third's court poet. Besides his lively ballad "On 
the Taking of Namur,”. 1695, and other "Occasional Pieces,” he 
composed the "Carmen Seculare” for the year 1700^ which, address¬ 
ing James, bids him "be to William ju^,t'|i:— 

To faithful History his actiolis trust; 

Oonrimand her, with peouliar caro. 

To trace eaoh toil and comment every war s 
His saving wonders bid her write 
In characters distinctly bright; 

That eaoh revolving age may road 
** The Patriot’s piety, the Hero’s deed." 

It Fennot be said that iurl Stanhope, in his "Histoiy of England 
tinder Queen Anne,” shows himself the eq^ial of a Macaulay or a 
Froude,«a Stubbs or a Freeman. His narrative however, is sober, 
clear, and accurate. Dr. Hill Burton, tbe historian of Scotland, ha-s 
made a spetual study of the time^ and his history of " Tbe Reign 
of Qtlben Anne" is lucid and impartial. But it still leaves a 
gap to be filled in our bistoricaKliterature. • The activity of the 
mphleteers now revives^and in the British Museum the student 
I find abundant specimens of their fugitive literature. Anne’s 
^ was favunrable to back-stairs politics, ,^nd their throes 


'fcHhe peoplecroaybo tracei 
def*i^?S‘‘isW‘Political Ballads of tl 
Sfimue'vB.” For Marlborough's c 
;H)lt^i^action, the best authority 


poetry 


Life," 


i II opens thus i— 

** A milk-white mnuse, bnmmrtal and unchanged. 
Fed on ooft cheese, end o'er tlie dairy ranged 
Without unspotted, innocent within, 

6he feared no danger, for she knew no tin.'* 
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irbieh mfiy be supplemented by *^The Harlborough Despatcbes^ 
(edited by Sir George Murray), and Sir Archibald Alteou'e " Mili¬ 
tary Life of the Hero of Blenheim.*' I may note that his victories 
u’ere celebrided by poets and rhymesters, among others by Addi¬ 
son in “The Cemnaign," by Prior in.tije “Letter to M. Boilcau 
Despreaux," by Oldmixon, a dry and dusty historian, and by 
John Phmips (1676-1708), the author of the capital burlesque 
poem of “ The Splendid Shilling” in his “ Blenheim.’* F<ir the 
literature of the period see Al. Taine, Thackeray’s “English 
Humourists,” slid rorster’a ** Ljfe of Swift." Swift’s “ Buttle 
of the Books” appeared in 170^ and also his “Tale of a Tub," 
in which his genius is seen in its imfietuous luxuriance, and 
he never afterwards mirpnssed or evgii equalled the flow and 
rush of its wit, the copiousness of its images, the vivacity of its 
diction. Daniel Defoe founded English journalism in this reign, 

E ublishing 111 February 1704, while lying a prisoner in Newgate, 
is “Review,” which, at ferst a twice-a-wcek issue, eventually^ 
made its appearance on alternate days. Its great merit is that it 
suggested to Sir Richard Steele his “ Taller,” of which the first 
number bears date the..vth of April lyop, and the last the 2d of 
January 1711. On the islof the following Alarch its )>luce was 
supplied by thq “ Spectator,” over the pages of which the bland 
genius of Addisiin shed an undying light. In 1713 the “Spec¬ 
tator” was followed by Sir Ricliard Steele’s “Quardiaii.” Air. 
Thackeray’s highly wrought novel of “Esmond” contains vivid 
pictures of English society in the reign of Queen Anno. ^ . « 

The nearer we approach to our own ftiitics the mure dij^cult 
shall we find it to distiiiguish among the authorities that press 
upon us those most deserving of patient consideration. We may 
single out, however, for the reigns of the first and socond Georges, 
as an able, and, on the whole, impartial guide, Mr. W. 11 . Lecky’sw. 
“ History of England in the Seventeenth Centurywlii4di is idwi^s 
philosophical in tone and in its Judgments discrimittativ^^Enrl 
Stanhope’s “History of Englanlffrom lie Peace of Utrecht” is 
not less sober and judicious. We have also at oar di.^posal Arch¬ 
deacon Coze's “Alemoira of Sir Robert Walpole,” Nicholas Tindal's 
contiiiuatiuii of Rafiin’s “ History of England,” and Bishop Attcr- 
bury’s and Boljd’gbroke's “Correspondence.” To the “Crafts¬ 
man ” Bolingbt'iike w'as a frequent contributor. Air. 
“CaricatureHistory of the Georges” furnishes the student wiuTa 
carefully m^de collection of those straws wliich sliow direction 
oi the current. Lord Hervey’s^ “ History of the Reign of George 
the Second ” is remarkable for its liveliness of noTralion, ' 
satirical vein of Sir G Hanbury Williams is clever and amusing. ^ 
For the on dits of society, its scandals, and its political intrigues, * 
we turn to the “Letters of Horace Walpole,” which, if destitute^ 
as Alacaulay says, of every charm derived from elevation or tett- 
deruess of sentiment, possess, at all events, the irresistible charm 
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of wit. He liived letter-writing, and bad eridentlv atisdied it as 
an art, and bis study Imd beeireminently successful. Our atteu* 
tion must also be mven to the not less charming though less witty 
letters of Lady Mary Wortley Monti^ Maeaulars essays ou 
the “ War of the Succession in Spain,Horace Walpol^** "Fre¬ 
derick the Great,*' and ** William Pit^ Earl of Chatha^. cannot 
be oirerlouked; they are models of nnished composition. Eng¬ 
land’s share in the Seven Years* War is amply explained by Mr. 
Carlyle in his magnum cpua, the ** History oi[, Frederick the 
Great.** Some agreeable character^portraits occur in Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s ** Historicfu Sketches of the Eeigii of George the Second.” 
For Chatham, see the Rev. F* Tiiackeray’s " Memoirs *’ and tlie 
"Correspondence,** as well as the "Greville Correspondence/* 
Alison’s ‘‘Anecdotes,** Lf)rd Waldegrave's ‘‘Memoirs,*’ and Lord 
Edmund FUsmaurice’s bri^itly written Life of hie illustrious 
ancestor, William, Earl of Shelburne. From 1758 tne "Annual 
Register” comes to the studeni’s assistance. The reign of George 
II. saw the foundation *>£ both onr Colonial and Indian empires, 
and therefore we must turn to Wright’s " Life of General Wolfe " 
and Eliot Warburton's "Conquest of panada** for the one^ and 
Macaulay’s‘‘Essay on Clive** and Sir John Malcolm’s "Life of 
Robert, Lord Clive** for the other. Tlie growth .of our Indian 
Empire is exhibited in Robert Orme’s " Histomof the Military 
Transactions of the British Nation” James Mill’s “History of 
British India,*’ J. 0 . lilarsliman’s^"History of India** and Mr. 
Talboys Wheeler*s “ Short History of India.” The literature of 
the period must be studibd apart from its political and military 
history.^ It shows us the rise of English fiction in the works 
<»f Fielding Siuullett, and Richardson. Id poetry it boosts of the 
names df Pope, Tiiomson, Akenside, Churchill, Goldsmith, and 
d.Jo\vper, Shenstone, Young, Collins, Gay, and Gray. At the acces- 
Bi^of Gestrge III. in lyoo, Johnson was fifty-one years ol^and 
bad pni^uced his ‘‘ Dictionary of the English Language." David 
Hurne had matured liis m^staphysltal system, and was on the point 
of completing liieF" History of J&iglan^** terminating at the Revo¬ 
lution, where Smollett t(»ok it up. Lawrence Sterne had created 
Uncle Toby, and Corporal Trim, and the Widow'JiYadman. but his 
" Sentimental Journey,” in which he blends a fiaveur of llousseau 
M"-'>wn fantastic humour and superficial iiidrality, w'as not 
published until 1768.*^ Dr. William Rooertsou had fiburished his 
Latiinsms*ltt his "History of Scotlftiid.” His "Reigaof Cliarles 
V.” appeared in 1769, but Gibbon did not give to the world the 
:!Smi^«aidtune of his great work^ the‘‘Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” until 1770, the year of the death of Hume, and the aiz- 
teenih of the reign of George the Third. 

* For a full and exhaustive study of the " Georgian Era,” extend¬ 
ing, as it did, over sixty years (1760-1820), and embracing such 
great events as the revolt ot the Amencan Oulonies and the lung 
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fm against Ka]^leoiH tlie student ivill need inucii ampler leisura 
and more abunuant opportunities ihaii generally fall\o tlie lot of 
the votary of self-cmture. Down to tne opening years of the 
French Revolution, he mav use Mr. Massey’s History of the 
Reign of George the Third, and the historical works c*f Adolphus 
and Belsbamj allowance being made for the prejudices of p^urtisan- 
ship, may be usefully consult^* The brilliant goneralisations and 
multifarious reading of Mr. Buckle in his ** History of Civilisa¬ 
tion* (publish^ in 1857-67) will entertain the reader, and are 
frequently suggestive. Effective character-portraits are draw^Jiy 
liord Brougham in his " Statesmen of the Time of G^rge^e 
Third,” and liis “Lives of Men of Letters and Science.” See also 
William Hazlitt’s “ Spirit of the Age, oi^Coiitemporary Portraits.*' 
For general European history we must refer to Sir Archibald 
Alison (17^2-18671, though the author of “ Coiiingsby ” not ur^ostly 
satirises hiA as Mr. Wordy, who writes to prove that “ Providence 
is always on the side of the Tories.” Our lunritime warfare has 
found a conscientious and intelligent cliaonicler in Mr. William 
James, whose “NavM History of Great IJritaii^” begins in 1792 
and ' ' * ... - 

See 

Nelson, 

St. Vincent.” F#r the French llovolution, Thomas Carlyle’s great 
History, which exhibits a scries of word-pictures uneoualled for 
lucid power, and is, in fact, an epic in prose of the higuest class, 
•will always remain the unrivalled authority. It may be followed* 
up by Scott’s and Hazlitt’s “ Li vesof NanollunProfessor Smjdli’s 
“Lectures on Modern History” will also be found useful. The 
period mu-st also be stuAed in the careers of its great men. For 
Edmund Burke (1730-97), besides his “ Works” nnd •Corre¬ 
spondence,” the “ Xtefleciions on the Revolution of France” (otu^ 
of tliose books which make and mark an epoch), “dbettem^fo > 
a Noble Lord ” (the Duke of Bedford), and “ On the Proposais for 
Peace with the Regicide Directory of kVance,” we h ve the bio¬ 
graphies by Prior, Dr. Croly, Thomas Macknigiit ^1858), and John 
Morl^ (1867). For Charles James Fox (1749-1806), we have , 
EarlRusseH’s “Life"and “Memorials and Correspondence.” It 
will be necessagjf also to consult the “ Rockingham Correspond¬ 
ence ” the “Graftvilie Papers,” and the “Correapondenco of 
the Third with I^card North.” For William Pitt (1759-1806), tlie 
reader must refer to tlie Dves by John Gifford (iSodfand £arl 
Stanhope (ik6i); “The Life of William Wilberhirco ” i>y his sons; 
the Duke of Buckingham’s “ Courts and Cabinets of Geor ggi ^ 
Third” (a badly edit^ book); the “Diaries of Lord Colchester” 
^bbot formerly Speaker of the House of Commons); and the 
Diaries and Letters of the first Earl of Malmesbury and the Mar¬ 
quis of Londonderry* To the political history of the reign no 
Miter guide can be aesired than Sir George Coniewall Lewis in his 
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** EssayB on tbe AdminUintions of Great Britain,* and to Hallam 
Buceeeda Si^ Thomas £tBkine« May with bis ** Constitutional 
History of England.” The dryness of his historical labours the 
student may relieve by the perusal of *'The Bolliadthe **New 
Whi^Uuide,” andlj^e *'Anti*Jacobtn ” in which Canning’a airy 
satire invests the diillest and vilest themes with interest. For 
George Canning (1770-1827), see the *‘Life and Speeches” by 
Thierry, the Political Life” by Stapleton, and Mr. Kobert Bell’s 
brief biography. He is sketched with •'a firm hand by Lord DaU 
lingin hia ** uistorical Characters.* The military history of tlie 
pcMi mtlst be sought in Alisonb ponderous volumes, and in Sir 
William Napier’s brilliant “ History of the Peninsular War.” A 
whole literature has sprunf up around Wellington and the battle 
of Waterloo; we can but indicate as satisfactory authorities Gleig’s 
“Life of the Great Dukethe “ Wellington jDespatches,” which 
present a wonderful picture of the activity and clearness of his in¬ 
tellect ; Mr. George Holer’s mono^aph on “WaterlooSibome’s 
welhknown “ Waterloo Campaign and ColonelChesnejr’s “ Water¬ 
loo Lectures.” For later events the student may consult Miss 
Martineau’s “History of England,” audtrMr. Justin McCarthy’s 
“History of Our Time” witli tJio Ilev. W. N. Molesworth’a 
“ History of the Ilcform Bill,” and Mr. Evelyn Ashley’s ** Life of 
Lord Palmerston.” *1 




CHAPTER IV. 

XNOLlSn BIOGRAFUY : A COUBSK OF BEADIVa 


i >*w*)M£XT ill importance to the study of history must be placed 
HP 1 that of biography. If the study of the life of a nation 
gnj *ha*i for us both interest and value, tliat of a single fellovr- 
_we 4 B creature—a man of like feelings and passions as our¬ 
selves—must necessarily engage our sympathies much 
more closely. It may serve us as n earning or an example, may 
show ns wliat to avoid lirwhat to imitate. It has, so to speak, a 
twofold motive; for while'weare following the fortunes of the hero 
of the narrativ.e, tve unconsciously project ourselves into his place, 
and apply to ourselves the experiences he underw’ent. We remi 


put into Washington’s or Alfred's or Cromweirs place. Ajrain, 
there are so many thiims in eveiy man's life that concern every 
other man. In one of*Sir Arthur Helps’s pleasant cssap he re¬ 
marks that he had always been exceedingly curious to km>w how 
men of great intellectual labour perforin their work* To stm^ 
extent biogniph]r reveals the Aoie. It reveals aiso^adiat^ft^t^ 
upon a certain mind is produced by a certain sequence o^evenls ; 
how this or that man met mififortnn^ and was humbled by it 
or rose above it, and why; in uhat manner*the onportiinity 
which one man misses is seized by another and in.ule use of: 
the qualities which seem generally to ensure success in a small 
sphere and ihoiMf best fitted for a large sphere; and the kind of 
self-education ^hich every vigorous mind undergoes: ."ILdhose* 
are considefations of the highest interest, ll'hicli bio^fdiy puts 
before us jn tlie plainest possible form, and tliey IRtve fttr us 
a direct application. In history the individual is lust, or at least 
ocrapies a subordinate position; but it is just the sorro'a«Mk^ 

of. 




the individual that we waut'to know about. The share which 


Hampden had in the earlier work of the Puritan Revolution is a 
matter of history, and the student cannot overlook it; but, after 
alh he has a prolounder interest in the wsonai qualifications 
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wliicb enabled Hampden to do what he did, and iu the chain of 
events that placed him in the position to do it 

For these reasons, biography has always been popular reading, 
and, in fact, the popolatii&of fiction is partly due to its bio* 
graphical interest "lives® of great and good men will always 
find readers, and there would be more readers if they were better 
done. But to wnte a good biography is no easj task* ,lt requiresL 
on the biographer's part, an intense sympathy, a keen insight, and 
great literary skill. He must be able t** see what were the charac¬ 
teristic features of the man, and reproduce them st) that others may 
see them j in other words, he lypeda the distinctive power of the 
dramatist. Necessarily such bjographers are few, and therefore 
first-class biographies are few. But if we cannot get a jiortrait by 
Titian or Vandyke, wc ninst take what is available, and in Eng¬ 
lish literature there is a host of "Lives” tolerably well done, 
which engage our attention, if not by brilliant workiiianship, by 
the nature of the incidents they relate and the individuality of the 
men to whom they arp devoted. Tiiere are thus two classes of 
biographies: in the first we include, those which are read for the 
sake both of their subjects and their wri^^rs ; in the second, those 
wliich are read for the salte of their subjects only. 

Those which should for one or the other reason engage the 
student’s attention I shall indicate in loose chpmological order, 
fiir Thomas More’s "Richard the Third,” to which I have referred 
in a preceding section, is really a biography* as such belongs to 
the first class. To the same class belongs Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson’s 
‘"Memoirs of her IlusUuid, Colonel Joltn Hutchinson,” which is 
mo^ charmingly written and indirectly presents a very attractive 
portrait of the writer. A considerable*intcrest nttnches to the 
autobiegrnphy of r^ady Fanshawe, the wife of Sir Richard Fan- 
shawe, the diplomatist and poet The writer is clear and lively, 
h.-d some.of the domestic scenea are told with engagingsimplicity. 
The biographer proper, however, first appears in the person of 
Izank Walton, Uie "Complete Angler” 0593“*683), who supplies 
ns with Lives of Dr. Dohne, Sir Henry Woiton, Richard Hooker, 
Ooorg© Herbert, and Bisbop Sanderson, which Wordsworth pic¬ 
turesquely describes as « 

a 

** SAtfllitei tnrninc in n lucid rttig * 

I Around meek \Veltoii’i bearenly memory.** 

i *■ 

They. arc~:rery tender and earnest in tone, with that flavour oi 
quaintness which is as relishing as the b<mqiiet of old Wine; concise 

•> i’anlt, and yet presenting the characters of their subjects in 
*evdiy light 

Thomas Bllwood, the Quaker (1639-1713}, the pupil and friend 
of Milton, has left on record an interesting autobiography (" His- 
tc^ of my Life’O. which contains some valuable particulars of the 
gfeat poet’s later life. Lord Hervey (169^174^ must be included 
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•mong lK« memoir-writers, a class apart from the biographers 
proper; and among the antobiographers figures conspicuously the 
Listoriaii Gibbon (i737’-94).^ The |mt biography of the eighteenth 
eentnry^ howem, is James Bosweirs **Ltfe of Dr. Johusoii/' pub¬ 
lished m 179a If he be the best biographer who presents tlio 
most TiTid delineation of the man he has undertaken to describe, 
lh>8well may jusUly contend for the laurel Without his aid w» 
should know the great man of letters but im{»erfectly. It wa.? 
Boswell who showeid him us in his habit as ito lived; honest, 
manly, loving tiutb, notwithstanding his prejudices; inclined to 
be dictatorial; shrewd in judgment and terse in expression; rougli 
and rugged in manner, but witbV heart alive to every chnritable 
impulse. BoswelFs book brings before tis Jolinson with all his 
peculiarities, Johnson with his friends.Vohnson in Mrs. Thrale’s 
drawiiig-ruom, and Johnson at the club, where he reigned the 
great Chant of Literature. This last is, 1 tltink. the nloasaiitcst 
scene in the whole comedy, There are assembled tuoso heads 
which Jive for ever on the canvas of Ile^nolds. There are the 
spectacles of Burke, and the tall thin form of Lnneton^ the cmirtly 
sneer of Beauclerk, and|the bc.aming smile of Garrick, Gibbon 
tapping his snuff-box, and Sir Joshua with his trumpet iu hin 
ear.* In the foreground is tliat strange figure wliich is as familiar 
to us as the figures of those among whom we have been brought 
on ; the gigantic oody, tlie huge mossy face seamed with Die scars 
01 disease, the brown c(tat, the Jiiack worsted stockings, the grey 
wig with the scorched fore-top, the dirty hands, the nails bitten 
and pared to the quick. We see the cVes and mouth moving* 
with convulsive twitdies ; wo see the heavy form rolling; wo Ticar 
it pnfiing, and then conees the‘Why, sir 1' and the ‘What thru, 
sir ^ * and the ‘No, sir! * and * You don’t see your way through the 
question, sir 

Aiding with B^swcll’a “Life 4tf Johnson” the studci^, in 
to ctnnplcte his knowledge of the man and his time, should^read * 
^Irs. Thrale-Pioszi's “Anecdotes^' and Mr. A. IIww;.rd’8*edition 
of her “Autobiography.” Sir Joshua Hawkins’life, vijich, how¬ 
ever, is very heavy; Arthur Murphy’s, which Is much better 
written; John Fomter’s “Life of Goldsmith,’* and the Essays by 
Carlyle and Lord Macaulay. 

In this connection may fittingly be mentioned Dr. Jiihnson’s , 
own biographical compilations, which, if not exhibiting the nWSkh ' 
nowadays expected ot the bbgrapher, are well worth qaadijjjg for 
their sagacity, critical acumen, and dignified style. Tlte “ i^ives of 

^ Homu ITohbet, the great ehamtrfon of th#S«lAfth School of Mhrat 
Fhilowmhy, and author of the “ Leviathan," has written hii autobiography, 
bat in Latin vane. He wai eigbty.five yean old when he conqioiied it. 

* To thb ear-tnuiiiMii Goldemiin allndea in hie ** Retaliation " 

*' He ebifted hia troinpet and ealml j took muff. ” 
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« 

the Poets* is a book imperfect in parts, bnt as a whole moat 
admirably executed, and it is .to be noted that few of its judg¬ 
ments have been reversed by posterity. The latest criticism on 
Gray is not more favourable than Johnson's to that elegant coiner 
of apt and graceful epithets. Does any very wide difference exist 
between Mr. Elwin's estimate of Pope and Johnson's 1 It must 
be admitted that be did not understand Milton, and that his 
strong political prejudices blinded him to the nobility of his 
character; yet he pronounced a rea 11 y«) 6 ne panegyric on “Paradise 
Lost” The Life of Dryden is in all respects sufmiient, and in the 
notices of the metaphysical poets Johnson’s strength and solidity 
of intellect ore clearly seen. Or earlier biographies a word or two 
may be said. Those of Bocrbaave and Drake are clear and judi¬ 
cious ; that of Eichard Bavage, if it were worth writing at all, 
could not have been better written. As an apology it is complete, 
yet candid. While wo have numerous proofs of tlie iftitural kiiid- 
itess of the writer, we see that it never persuaded him to disguise 
or conceal the failings pf his friend. 

Archdeacon Coxe, is not one of those writers whom one reads for 
their own sake. His style is without polish and without grace ; 
nor is there the necessary clearness in Ilia method of ordering facta. 
Wc owe to him, however, two bioCTaphies which are rendered 
valuable by the quantity (»f first-hand information they c«intain— 
those of the Duke of Marlborough and Sir lb)bert Walpole. 
Neither has been superseded by the w'orka of later writers, yet 
^ can neither be declared fully worthy of its subject. Perhaps with 
both the difficulty lies bi the fact that the interesting periods of 
thetr lives cannot be scjiarated from the history of their country. 
William lloscoe (1753-1831) claims a placoin litemtureas the author 
of a “ Life of Lorenxo do’ iiledicis " and a “ Life of Leo X..” the two 
dealing very discriminatively with some aspects of the Italian llena- 
jbiei^e. Meither, however, can now he accepted as an authority, the 
grouh(| having since been surveyed by more philosophical writers, 
and in a spirit of wider aqd deepc^r research. About 1756 that indus¬ 
trious antiquary William Old)^, whose life was spent in unwearied 
literary industry, wrote a memoir of Sir Walter Kaleigh. He was 
followed by Dr. Birch (1^0), and by Cayleyjn 18^. The next 
biographer of the great Elizabethan was Pattripk Fraser Tytler 
» (i7 QI^84 Q)i whose work was a considerable advance on that of bis 
pred^ssors. A stiil better book was that of Mr. J» A. St John 
In i869,«4iut the most complete is the Life pablished by Mr. 
Edwards in 1S70, which throws much light on his last expedition 
^> |«^"'Au iana. and clears up some difficult questions. In stndying 
hit life, recourse mutt necessarily be had to the history of his 
gge (see p. 163). 

^r. Mark Napier is the author of a “Life of Napier of Merchi- 
vfon,” the inventor of logarithms, but his chief work has been 
done in vindicating the fame of the Scottish cavaliers, the Marquis 
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of Montrose, and Qraham of Olaverliouse. Llontrose has also 
found a bionaplier in Mr. James Grant; and his ^cefol love* 
lyrics are induded in Dr. Hannah^a “Courtly Poets.” Both Mon* 
trose and Claverlioase belong to history, and a very fair view of 
them is presented by Dr. HUTBurton in his “History of Scotland.* 
It is now well known that Macaulay’s account of Olaverbouse is 
greatly overcharged.^ Tho Napiers have ever been as expert with 
their pen os with their sword, and Sir William Napier (1705-1860), 
the historian of the Peninsular War, has written a fervidly doquent 
biography of hft brother Sir Charles, the celebrated conqueror of 
Scinde. His own Life is ^’ri^n in a very intercsriiig manner 
(edited by N. A. Bruce, 1863). The two Napiers were just entering 
on their career of renown when Dr. Janies Currie published liia 
memoir of Hubert Burns (i8io\ the first and one of the best of 
a long series of biographies 01 tho poet (ns, for example, John 
Gibson Lcftkhart, 1828; Allan Cunningham, 1847; Dr. Hately 
^Vaddell, 1869; Alexander Smith ; ond W. 1 . Douglas, 1878). In 
connection with it should be read CarlyJoH “ Kss.*^ on Ihirns,” and 
a paper in the “Coruhill ^lagazine," 1879, by Principal Shairp. 
Three years after the pub ication of Currie's memoir (Appeared 
William Hay ley’s “ Life of Ojwpor ”(1808), a work of vetw consider¬ 
able interest It was followed in 1835 by Southey’s Life of the 
poet, who has al^ found biograjihers in Oriinshaw,}!. F. Car>% Sir 
Harris Nicolas, John Bruce (preUxed to the Aldine edition of the 
poems), and Thomas Taylor (1^35). Southev, the biofpupher of 
Oowper, wrote two of the most popular and charming biogranbie^ 
ill the language, distinguished by a rare ^raco of style and a ^cid 
ordering of facta—the Life of Nelson and the Life of John Wesley. 
There have been LivesPof Nela«)n since {par exenipUj Sir Harris 
IS'iculas’s) and of Wc-sley (os a speciiueii of pretentions duliAss take 
Tyerman's), but none have approached Southey’s in excellence or 
]uipuhirity. He closes his account of the hero of TrrAUgar/in 
strain of unpretending eloquence :—“The most triumphal^ death 
is that of the martyr; the most a^ful, tlu^ of the mart ^ red patriot; 
tiie most splendid, that of the hero iti tho hour of vie ory; and if 
the chariot and the horses of fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson’s 
translation, he cniild scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze of 
glory. He has left us, not indeed his mantle of iiispinition, but a 
name and an example which are at this hour inspiring thcM\^Tids 
of the youth of England—a name wliicli i*t»our pride, and an 
examjile which will continue to be our shield and oui**%tniigth. 
Tlwus it is that the spirits of the great and the wise continue to 
live and to act after them.” 

The stem old Scotch Heformer, who feared not the face of living , 

> A soldier of diitingtiiilied courege and rrofetsional Rkill, bat rapacious 
and profano,of Tioleat temper and of obdurate heart. 1m» b‘ft a namowbioh, 
wherever the Soottieh race ie aetiled on the face of the glube, is mentionea 
•ith a peculiar energy of liatred.” 

U 
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man, Jotin Knox, found a biograplier in Dr. Thotnos M^Crie in 
tSia; but Tthink that the later biographies of Laing and Braudes 
are more judicial in spirit. Knox, moreover, is a man who help^ 
to make history: and we must go to the faistoriatis to study him 
thoroughly. hrCrie bad a literary quarrel with Sir Walter Scott 
respecting the latter's pr^entment of the Covenanters^ in *‘01d 
hlortality." S6ott, in bis laborious and various literary career, 
ionnd time to undertake a good deal of biographical work,amon^t 
which we rnay mention the critical metnoira prehx^d to his edition 
of the British novelists, and more particularly his prolix ** Life of 
Napoleon." This is very diffusely and even loosely written, atid, 
moreover, was written before all the documents essential to the 
just representation of a w/mderful career became accessible; but 
It is unquestionably the work of a strong man, and abounds in 
picturesque and animated passages More condensed and more 
forcibly written is Scott's sondn-law's "Life of Napbleon,” and 
William Hazlitt’s biographical panegyric is "good to read but 
we have not yet in English any such philosophic and exhaustive 
biography of the "modem Attila" (a misleading phrase) as M. 
Lnnfrey has "created” in French (though unhappily unfinished^. 
John Qibson Lockhart (17^-1854), already referred to as Scott's 
sondn-law, wrote an able "Life of Buriis, but his magnum apm 
was and is the " Life of Scott,” which is remarkable for the beauty 
of its writing, but unfortunately is planned oti a too extensive 
scale. There is, however, an excellent epitome of it by Heniy 

4 Jenkinson ; and Mr. H IL Hutton's recent monograph a graphic 
" nviiiature taken froih the great picture, with care enough t(» 
tempt on those who look on it to the study of the fuller Life, as 
well as of that image of Sir AValter whichMs impressed by his own 
hand hboii his works." 

< Tlie British novelists, male and female, have been "biographed” 

. by Scott,«s>and the ipoets by Thomas Cam}>bell in the brief me¬ 
moirs uicliided in his " Speciraeiia” Lives aUo accompany the 
Aldine edition. Thoma<! Oampbell will be remembered by hii 
fine battle-songs and lyrics rather than by his dull " Life of Mrs. 
Sldduiis" and unsympathetic " Life of Petrarch.” Another poet, 
about the same time appeared in the biographical lists, Thomas 
Moore (1779-18$2), whose *‘Life of Lord Byruu?* though deficient 
ill insight, is one of the standard biograifliies we English 

boast of. He wrote also a " Life of Sheridan ” and a " Lite of 
Lord^ Eduard Fitzgerald,” but neither rises much above medio¬ 
crity. The former suggested an obvious 6on mot to George IV. 

one told the King, in reference to the biography, that ** Moore 
bad been murdering Sheridan I ” " Not so,'* replira Qeorjp IV., 
" but he has certainly attempted his life !" A Life of the minous 
erit, orator, and dramatist by Browne apt^eared a few years ago. 
Moore himself had a statesman, the late Earl Bussell, for his bio¬ 
grapher. Anothw poet, Bryan Waller Proctor (i79(>-i874), or 
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Barry Cornwall, ns be loved to call bimeelf, compiled biographic! . 
of Cnarlea Kean (whose Life baB*al80 been written by Hawkins), 
and duEurles Lamb. Qentte EUa, however Je aeon at greater length 
ill Justice Talfourd’a **Life and Letters” and Percy Fitxgcrald's 
"Charles Iiamb: his Friends, Haunts, and Books" (iSw). Of 
Cbcvles Lamb’s friend, the poet, philosopher, essayist, and dreamer, 
fomuel Taylor Oderidge^ there is a Life by his kind benefactor, 
Mr. Qillman, and some valuable references occur in his daughter 
SaraColerid^’s "Memoirs hud Letters charming book, which, 
somehow or ofher, seems always to associate itself with "Me¬ 
morials of a Quiet life"-—the "auieb life" being that of Augustus 
William Hare\ accomplished wire. Hare and Tiis brother Julius, 
tile rector of Hurstmouceux, were the authors, or princifial authors, 
of that wise and kindly book, " Qiiessea at Truth " (1847). Two 
better men the Church of England never ranked among her clergy. 
Tri that qtliet Sussex rectory, sheltered among the chalk-downs, 
John Stcriiiig was for a wlme Hare’s curate. Sterling was a man 
of unfulfilled promise (he was cut off at the nge of thirty-eight), 
and the most noticeable thing about him is that liis Life was written 
by Thomas Oiirl vie. Th I name of the an thor of “ Sartor B^sartus " 
reminds one of his Life of Cromwell, as given in the “Letters and 
Speeches, w'ith Elucidations,” a enriouriy vivid portrait, full of 
subtle touchesthe “Life of Schiller" (1825, which may he 
compared with Lord Lylton's Life of the poet); and the “Life of 
Friedrich IL.” of which J. R. Ixiweli says “ It is a bundle of lively 
episodes nttiier than a continuous narrative. But the cpisodest 
are lively, the humour and pathos spring from a profound iiu^ure, 
the sketches of character are masterly, the seizure of every pic¬ 
turesque incident infallible, and the literary jiidgiiients those of a 
thorough scholar and critic." * 

For every ten persons who read Lord Macaulay’s essay on Tjor'! 
CUver we may talce it that not more tiian one reads »Su^ohn>iifa)<t#' 
colm’s very careful and interesting biography of the great* Indian 
statesman. In like manner, Lml Ma<suiiay*s essa * on Warren 
Hastings is the most popular source of iniormltioit concerning 
him. Macaulay's biographical sketches are always picturesque, 
copious in knowledge, and fluent of narration; the story never 
halts; the panorAna,in all its brilliancy of cohuir and finish of 
detail, moves ensily and continuously. Ife contributed scvDnl to 
the “ Eiicych»p8Bdia Britannica" (1857-58), ilhiong which I may 
particularise that nf William Pitt ns forming a sennei llillfl gffftple- 
n^nt to that of Pitt’s famous father, the Burl of Clmthnm, in the 
“ Historical Es.says.” Macaulay hiniBelf is nobly coniniein<>r;:iy<d 
in the “ Life and Letters" by Mr. O. 0 . Trevelyan, a work con- . 
ccived and executed in the right spirit. “ Believing, as 1 do,'*em 
the biographer, “Uiat if he were now living he would have sww’ 
cietit judgment and sufficient greatness of mind to wish to be 
shown as himself, I will suppress no trait iii his disposition or 
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Incident in his career vrliicli might proroke blame or questioOi 
Sticb in ell {{bints as be wos^ the world, which has been so indal* 

g ent to biro, has a right to ktiow him ; and those who beat ioee 
imdonot tear the coiisequeitces of freely submitting bis character 
and bis actions to the public verdict." Our Indian statesmen, from 
Oomwaltis to Dalhousie, have all found bh^graphers, bqt biogra¬ 
phers of very different merit. The meu who among ourselves have 
known 

** The leaiione when to tate g 

Occasion by the hand and make 
The bounda of f^edom wider yetg* 

have not been forgotten. We have Lord Nugent's Memoirs of 
John Hanipden," who, w*ifh Fym and Vane, finds a {dace in John 
Fiirater'a “Statesmen of the Commonwealth;" Lord Falkland 
figures iii Lady Theresa Lewis’s “ Contemporaries and Friends of 
Lord Clarendon” (whoso Life boa been judiciously written by T. 
H. Lister), and in Principal Tuiloch’s “Rational Tlieology "(where 
you will also meet with*Chillingworth,and the “ever memorable" 
John Hales,^ and Cudivortb, and Henry }Iore the Platonist); the 
unfortufiate Earl of Strafford may be seen in Forstei’s book to which 


reference has already been made, and Mr. S. R Gardiner’s “Per¬ 
sonal History of Charles I.the able and astute Anthony Ashley, 
first Karl of Shaftesbury (Dryden’s Acliitopbel), owns a doughty 
defender in Mr. W. D. Christie; fui^Lord Chancellor Somers we turn 
to Lord Cam])bell, and fur Lord William KiiS'iell, to his descendant, 
Tlarl Kussell. Of Coxefs “SirRibert Walpole"! have already 
spoken; his brilliant opponent, Bolingbroke, Pope’s “St. John," 
can haralybe called fuitunate in his biograidiers, M<iilet. Cooke, 
Thomas Macknigbt (the last, the best). Tiie Life of the elder Put 
was written by the Rev. Francis Thackeray, in two guarto volumes 
as ]ipndei'V4ts as Nares’s “ Life of Lord Rurlcigli” (of wdiicli M)icau- 
Inv shys tlmt, “compared with the labour of reading through it, 
all othel* labour, the labour of thisves on the treadmill, of children 
in factories, of iv^groes in' sugar-idantations, is an agreeable recrea¬ 
tion "). The younger Pitt's first biographer was his tutor, Bishop 
Tomline (whose effort in biography “eigoys^tlie distinction of 
being the worst biogniphical work of its kind iivthe w^rld"); bis 
next was John Gifford ; his best Karl Stanhope Earl Russell 
haslifritten a memoir of Charles James Fox ; Lord i^imund Fitx- 
Life of William, Earl of ShelburneEdmund Burke, 
as politician, essayist, and political writer, has drawn after him a 
tOjypL of biographers, Bisset, Prior, Dr. Croly (author of “ Sala- 
thiel^), Thomas Macknight, Napier, and John lilorley, the last 
treating his character and career with fine insight and just appro- 
^thtn. For George Canning we must take Augustus St^ieton 
ind Robert Bell; for the Earl of Liverpool, Mr. C D. Yunge. 

* fibs alio Ur, Usawell tyte’s “ lliitory of Eton College ” (i97s)* 
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Tbe Life of William Wilberforce baa been admirablv toM by bii 
Bons; and that of Sir Samuel Bomilly (if may pilt him in this 
category), also by hu son. With much inciaiTeness of touch and 
keen discernment Lord Brougham has sketched the characters, 
mingling occasional biographical details, of the ** Statesmen " (ana 
" Men Letters ”) of the reigns of George IIL and George IV. 
As yet no really good biography of Sir Kobert Peel has appeared; 
Doubleday’s is a mere farrago of personal crotchets; and the 
** Memories ” ^ Eiirl Stafthope and Lord Cardwell are not de¬ 
signed to show us fAe man. liie Hon. A. Grey has writen a ^ Life 
of Charles, Earl GreyMr. W* M. Torrens, of Viscount Mel- 
btmnie ; the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, of Lord Palmerston. 

The intimate sympathy which wo feel with the poets through the 
living force and power of their genius necessstrily renders us desirous 
of knowing something of their manner of life, of tlie coiiditioiis under 
wiiich they worked, of the nature and quality of their experiences 
of humanity and the world? We are enabled to nequire this know¬ 
ledge of Milton through Professor Masson's noble biography. Of 
John Keats we gain glimpses through Lord Troug)itonV’<(|iemoir; 
of Percy Bysshe Shelled through Hogg, IVelawny, J. L. 

Peacock, and J. Addington Symonds. But 1 think it will be 
admitted that our EttgItsU biogr.qthy is syiccially weak and un¬ 
satisfactory in lliiis dejuirtinent; fwrhaps because our poets have 
generally led lives which outwardly present little of a sharp and 
vivid interest. We have, how’t?Ver, an exhaustive Life of Pope by 
the Rev. Whitw-ell Elwin ; a foirlv good,one (»f Byron by Moores 
of Spenser by Todd, by the llev. John ^[itford, and George Jjilie 
Craik. But what sluall be said of Godwin's “Life of Chaucer,” 
where the extraneous fnatter is to tlie real biograpliy in the same 
proportion as Falstatrs gallon of sack to tlie jiennyworth df brcaii 1 
There is no good Life of Wordsworth; no verp good Life of Dr^en; 
and •Butler, Cowley, Quarles, Ben Jonsoii, and many • 

still in want of a worthy biograi^er. • 

Of the famous men who at sea liavetuphcld the '‘ame and ex¬ 
tended the power of England, biographies are dot \ anting. We 
may begin with John Barrow’s “Life of Sir Francis Drake£and 
come down to i^Men^s “ Life of the 12 arl of Dundomald.” There 
are Lives of Martin Frobisher, of John Davies.of Sir John Haw'kins; 
the story of Rbbert Blake has been told by Mr. Hepworth Pixoii; 
of many oPthe old admirals by industrious*Dr. Campbell and the 
yet more industrious Robert Soutliey. B.irrow’s “ jfeiffi iff Eail 
ilowe” and Jervis’s “Life of ^rl St. Vincent” may bo read with 
interest There is also a pleasing biography of Nelson's 
lieutenant, and successor, l^rd Collingwood: and another of Sir* 
Philip Broke, who in the frigate “ Shannon " aefcated and captured 
tbe larger American frigate “Chesapeake" in sight of Boston har¬ 
bour. For few of these, however, will the student have any leisure, 
and their principal value to him must necessarily lie in tbe light 
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they throw mmn tiie by weye of liUtin^. As much may be seud of 
the lives of military commanders; with these, tiK>, our literature 
is well provided, though lew of them possess any literal^ merit 

The hulk of many of our biographies is an enonmty against 
which the student may well twotest He has not time to wade 
through ten thick volumes of the **Life and Letters" of ^ery man 
who attains tcm|K>rary distinction os a divine or a litterateur, a 
lawyer or a soldier, a theologian or a (mliticiaiu Very few ore the 
mmi whose life-storv may not be fitly hnd fully told, so far as tlie 
public are ooncenieo, in a single volume, and that not much larger 
than the volume that Isaak Walt^'m devotes to a Hooker or a Her¬ 
bert Hence the popularity of those biographical essays or sum¬ 
maries which have recetitli* become quite a distinctive portion of 
ur literature. They began with the " Keviewswith those fine 
essays of Macaulaya on Warren Hastings, Clive^ Pit^ Johnson; 
with those of Carlyle on Burns, and Heine, and Diderot, Mirabcau 
and Voltaire; and the example lias been followed with good results 
by many competent writers. Tliere are now several series of such 
compilillcns: Ancient " and “ Foreign Classics for English 

Readme,"English Men of Letters,” anfl “The New I’lutarch." 
Here we have presented in a quintessential form all that is known 
respecting the famous men selected by tiie various biographers 
ana this condensed biography, capable of ready absorption and 
digestion, is of the greatest service to the general reader ” or tiie 
young man with brief leisure and few opportunities, while not jtre- 
yenting or exonerating tjie student from iiidepeud nt research if 
he hgve the meaiis of entering iifuni it. 

1 iiave named in tiie course of the preceding paragraphs several 
biographies which belong to our standora literature as surely as 
the wo/ic of a Bacon or a Bishop Butler; biographies in whinli 
Mnius^ has been emidoyed in the welcome task of portraying and 
* vnofibi justlte to kinared genius. There are others in which nfeu of 
quick observation and lively symmthies have been very successful 
iu furnishing accurate ani vivid^ coloured portraits of their sub¬ 
jects and assistiifg ns to a right ^rception of their characteristic 
Icatures. Such an one is the ** Life i>f Dr. Arnold ** by Dean Stanley 
—a book to be read by young men for the moral jesaons it conveys 
no less tlian for the sake of the comprehensive view it supplies of 
a man of fine nature and eminent ability. Such an one is the 
"Life of the Rev. Frederick Wdliam Robertson of Krigliton” by 
Mr. Brooke, the intense interest of whidi is partly due to 

the lit«nuy skill of the biographer, who was in entire sympathy 
vrisk^is subject, and has therefore contrived to show us the man 
as he lived and felt and thought, so tliat we seem to know him as 
we might know a brother. Books such as these eiumot fail to stimu- 
Ikte the moral and intellectual nature of the student if he make 
proper use of them; if he ga^er from them a clear and definite 
image of the man whose life is before him, trace the iufiuencef 
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which abaped and moulded bis character, mark the aacrifices h« 
underwent or the services ha rendered to the eanae M truth, and 
follow with accurate inaight the various currents of his thoughts. 
}[e will then ask himself, is there a»3’thit)g here for me to imitate^ 
or anirtliing which 1 ahotild avoid I How can I profit by this man's 
atifh-riug and sorrow, or by hia achievements ana triumphs I What 
has his life done for me specially t What did it do for others! How 
is ii to l)e Miiniined up—ns a failure or a success, and why t Tho 
student will leorti to bitild up fur himself a scee»ce(^f»to^a/>//yi 
and to diACcrn in it one of the most important of the various brancitea 
of study he possesses. He will ipimerstand that it is aumoihiug 
very much higiier than a mere source of rccroatitui or a means of 
gratifying a superfici.i) and i<ile curio^ty. Every man lives time 
Olliers may bemfit by his having lived, and most truly ia this the 
case when the mnn has taken life in earnest, has thought great 
thoughts of done great deeds, or swayed the fortunes of nations, or 
iiifiuenced the movement o^tne human mind. 

I am perfectly conscious of having omitted many biographiua 
which, for one re.ason or another, it will be dcsirnble the student 
should consult; some w^ich, like Mrs. Chapman’s “ HifeigJ Harriet 
Martineau,” or the “Hife of .M.irgaret Fuller Ossoli," orTlie “Lifo 
of Leonard Horner,” or Lord Cockburu’s “Life of Lord Jeffrev,” 
the great Arlstivchus of the “Eilinbui^h lleview,” are of value 
from the pictures they preserve of original ami individual charac* 
ters ; others which, like Twiss's*“Life of Lord KIdon,” are useful 
as companions to our histories; and oth<p^ which, like Muir’s or 
Irving's “Life of Mahomet,” and Irving’s “Life of Columbus, 
or John Morley's “Life of Rousseau,” or Deniaua's “Lite of 
liatimer,” or IVincipal TuUoch’s “ Leaders of tlie Reformation,” or 
Knight's “Life of William Caxton,” help to illu.strute gftat his> 
torical epochs or stages in the intellcctnal progress of tuankind. 
Theifthere are many valuable autobiographies, in uhiiJl the^fTai^ 
himself becomes the chronicler of his own experiences’• os, for 
instance, those of Lord Herbert*of Cliesl)ury, of Di*vid Hume, of 
Ivlinuna Gibbon, of Fanny Burney, of Hugh Millet, of He Quinwy. 
This kind of biograjdiy is not very common among us, owiiijo;, 
licrbaps, to our Kwglish reserve and the difficulty wiiicli we feel in 
laying bare our hfnrts to others, or in speaking of what wq have 
(lone and left lAidoite. Nor must I omit the historical biographies, 
such as Pitscoti's “History of FerdiifontJ'and Isabella’* and 
“Philip IL” and J. L. Motley’s “Life and Death ♦»W«hn of 
Lameveldt." Probably Helps's Lives of Pizarro, the connueror of 
Peru, and Cortes, the (»>iiqucror of Mexico, should l)c included in 
this class, which is a large and rapidly iiicr(»ising one. »Soine men , 
make such a'mark upon their age and country, as Charlemagno 
and NafHtleou, Cromwell and WRliam the Silent, that pi is almost 
impossible, as I have said, to separaU the one from the other, ilie 
history from the biography. The philosophical biogrsphy ha^ au 
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admimbU axponent in G. Hanry Lewes’s ** Life of Goethe,” a fine 
•tody of a remarkable intellect.. And now, in concdnsion, 1 must 
put together* without attempting any arrangement, some recent 
bioffraphies of acknowledged interest and merit, such as Mr. W. H. 
Leckys lives of Flood, Grattan, and Daniel O’Connell, in his 
"Leaders of Public Opinion in Irdand;” Lord Ballings "His* 
tone Characters,” which, however, are more critical than bio* 
mpbical; Miss Agues Strickland’s entertaining " Lives of the 
weens ” and Mrs. Everett Green’s " Lives of the Princesses ” of 
England ; Canon Ashwcll’s (unfinished) " Life of Bisliop Wilber* 
force;” Sir William Stirling-i^well’s “Cloister Lite of the 
Emperor Charles V.; ” George Henry Lewes’s "Life of Maximilian 
llobespierre; ” Mrs. Oliphapt’s " Life of Edward Irving,” a man of 
fine but wayward genius; Janies Spedding's "Life and Letters 
of Lord Bacon,” a work of profound research, which fulfils the 
purpose of its writer, and enables us to form a true conception of 
the kind of man Bacon was; Lord Campbeirs gossipy "Lives of 
the Lord Chancellors ” and “ Chief Justices,” and Dean Hook’s 
" Lives of the Archbishops of Cjinterbury; ” Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s Lives of John Howard and Williati Penn ; John Forster’s 
masterly'^Life of Oliver Goldsmith,” his “Life of Sir John 
Eliot,” and biographies of Walter Savage Landor and Charles 
Dickens (the latter should be read along with Hie "Letters of 
Charles Dickens,” recently published); Dr. Burn Jones’s “ Life of 
Faraday,” which contsiins much eQcour.%gemciit for self-helpers ; 
Dr. Hanna’s "Life of Dr. Chalmers;” Mrs. Mary Somerville’s 
" Personal KecoUections * (see also the autobiographical narriitive 
of MH. Delany and Miss Cornelia Knight^; Mrs. Gaskcll’s " Life 
of Charlotte Bronle ” (to be read along wKh Mr. Wemyss Beid's 
monogrfliih); Sir Arthur Helps’s " Life of hlr. Brossey the Engi¬ 


neer ; ” Dr. Doran’s “ Lives of the Piincej* of Wales ’’and " Lives of 


the*4^eenie4)f England of the Hou.se of HanoverMr. H. A. Page’s 
•*’Thomip» De Quincy; ” Mrs. Cameron’s "Beauties of the Court of 
Charles ll.” and " Lives oX Celebfated Female Sovereigns : ” IJiaa 
Meteyard’s"Lifaof Josban Wedgwood;” Dr. Smilcaa “Life of 
George Stephenson ” and " Lives of the Engineers ; ” J. P. Muir- 
head's "Life of James WattSir James Stei}Jien’.s "Essays on 
Ecclesiastical Biography,” and David Masson’s *'Life of William 
Dmmfiiond of Hawthomden,” the Scottish poet. • Mr. Theodore 
k^rtin’s " Life of the (Prince Consort” approaches to ths dignity of 
histoif^M^iss Yonge portrays a noble character in her " Life of 
Bishop rattison; ” and the " Life of Charles Kingsley ” by his wife 
admi^ ns to the most familiar acquaintance with a man of high 
tfdefits, elevated aims^ and generous impulses. Mr. Sime’s " Life 
of Lessing” and Miss Ziminorman's "Life and Philosophy of 
fikbopenhauer” will have an interest for philosophical inquirers 
riraiUr to that w*biefa, for the literary student, attaches to Mr, 
Kegan Faurs " William God win. his Fneads and Contemporaries.* 





• CHAPTER V. 

uroLisB Ficnoy: a^ooussb of beadino. 

HE next branch of literature with which wo shall oon« 
corn ourselves is thut of Fiction. It divides into two 
batural sub-hranches^the roinanco and the novel; the 
former tlie uldee and the latter the newer form ; the 
former dealing generally with wild, wonderful, and 
poetic themes, the latter with the evcrj’day events of common life. 
For the orimn of both 1 must content myself with rej[j;rring to 
Mr. Dunlop's “History of friction.” The romance, it ft sufiicient 
to say here, owes its name to the fact that the earliest niediosval 
tales were written in the Romance Iringiia^cs; that is, in those 
languages which arose out of the combinati^ of the Latin with 
the indigenous tongues of Fntnce and Spain. Hence the word 
“Romans” was apidied to them ; and tliose tales were luxii; 
riantly imaginative in character, the term “romance" came Jp be 
bestowed upon all fictions dealing with purely fanciful themes. 
In England, ihe romance, for several generations, was purely au 
exotic: the <ild knightly legends were imported from i 4 io Con¬ 
tinent in nicle translations, and no original effort was made until 
the ^Icnascencc stiniiplAtefl the national intellect iMo v;>^us 
forms of literary mlture. Then Sir Thomas More prodded hi^f 
“ Utofihi,” the first of a long liift of fictiions of whs'li the central 
motive has been the representation of an ideally pt feet state of 
society. In oiir own time we have seen the idea r eproduced in 
“ Erewhon ” and ¥ The Coming Ihice.” The “ however, 

was written in Latin by Sir Thomas More (151(^18); and in 
J^tin, too, mf the language of scliolars, was written Robert 
Barclay's ‘‘•Argenis,” a political allegory •wllfch has also been the 
fertile parept of many imitations. Oowper ))ronounce»lMhS' most 
femusing romance that was ever written, and HltlJam warmly 
praises its style. Coleridge wished to see it translated and ren¬ 
dered into an English form. The Italian pastoral r(»maMces \Vere ^ 
the modds adopted by Sir Philip Sidney for his “Arcadia" 
(i58o~8i), the first legitimate English romance. He wrote it at 
the request of bis sister, Mary, Countess of Pembroke (celebrated 
\if Ben Jonson); and, as he says to her, “ Only for you, only td 
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^011. . .« Tour dear self can best witness tlie manner, being done 
in loose sbefcts of paper, most of it in your presence, the rest 
by sheets sent unto you as fast as they were done»* It is 
written partly in prose* partly in verse* and embodies both the 
Italian f>astonil and the old heroic romance* The style is some- 
times very sweet and natural, rising into poetry; at other times 
it smacks of the Euphuism of the age, and abounds in conceits 
and forced inversions I suppose it would not be easy to read it 
through at one sitting, hut it will be*telished if taken in instal* 
inents; some of the episodes are exceedingly ciiarming. Tlie 
descriptive passages are drawn, with a fine pencil and riciily 
coloured, while the pictures of tender affection and enthusiastic 
friendship fully justify Southey in speaking of its brilliant author 
as 


" inostnitins the vales of Arcacly ^ 

Witb eouileous courage and with loyal loves.** 

« 

The prayer of Pamela was a great favourite with Charles 1 ., nnd is 
reproduced in tlie Iksilike.” 

ConteiT^raneoQS with Sidney’s** Arcadia ” was the ** Eiiphues ; 
or, the An^omy of Wit” (1579), written by John Lyly at the age 
of twenty-five* Its form is that of an Italian story ; its style an 
elaborate development of those verbal conceits 0410 traits of lan¬ 
guage, which, borrgwed from Italy, had become fashionable in 
Kokand. There is little doubt that Lyly designed to ridicule it, 
l>ut his satire was so 8UC(;essful that it was taken literally, and this 
cbilijish and affected form of speech was henceforth known as 
** Euphuism.” It became so popular, especially among the ladies, 
that^'she who spoke not Euphuism” was *‘a!& little regarded at court 
as if sh^'could not speak French.’' Shakespeare has laughed at it 
in his *' Love’s Labour’s Lost ” and Ben Jonson in his ** Every 
MdfKint dPhis Humour.” Sir Walter Scotf^ndc.avoured to ilivive 
the ridumie in the *‘Sir Piercie Shaftou^of his “Monastery.” 
The story of the book isisiinply^he recital of some nut very in¬ 
teresting adventures which befell a yoixag Athenian* first at Najiles 
and afterwards in England. lie is named Euphues* because he is 
the embodiment of that nimble intelligence and physical perfec¬ 
tion which Plato describes by that word. The *tone is very pure 
and earnest* and Lyly inveighs agdnst the follies tfnd vices of the 
time with eousiderame Vehemence. Altogether the work is of a 
far higi^dvwdasf than is generally represented, and affqrds a com¬ 
plete mine oflaoral reflectiuns and aphorisms. 

Tlie poets and the dramatists haa it all tiieir own way for the 
^nex£century; and with the exception of I/vrd Bacon's ** Atlantis” 
nnd Sir John Harrington’s ** Ocean.-^” both modelled on the same 
lines as the “Utopia.” we meet with no prose fiction until we 
come to the novels of Mrs. Aphra Behn (2643-98), who is getie- 
tally dull when the is not indecent, and in only one ol her efforts 
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lias risen above m^Jocrltjr. Titis is " The History of Oronooko; 
vr, the Royal Slave,* pubhabed in 1698, and founded on tbo story 
of an Afrieau prince wbo was sold into slavery', and, after sniTer* 
ilia and surrowina much, was put to death by the authorities of the 
colony in which lie laboured* The story is told with vigour and 
tendemeia. It suggested to the dramatist Thomas Southern his 
tragedy of **Orono^oend. apart from its literary merits, de¬ 
serves to be* remembered ns the first English protest against the 
crime of slavery^ * 

We stand upon more familiar ground when we arrive at the 
novels of Daniel Defoe (t635>i7|i). llie’research of recent bjo- 
gniphers has lowered the estimate originally formed of this prolific 
pamphleteer, and diminished the sympathy with which we were 
wont to regard his trade failures, his political persecutions, his 
pillory, and liis poverty. It seems tolerably evident that his ficii 
was At the aispoi^ of the highest bidder ; yet, on the other hand, 
he cherished a very genuine love of freedom, and in political ideas 
w’os far in advance of his contemporaries. After a busy career as 
pmrnalist and pamphletcMr^ he struck out a new line of ficiion at 
lifty-six years of age, ana in 1719 publislicd his Life and Sur¬ 
prising Adventures of Robinson Crustic,” a work iHiich, like 
Shakespeare’s plays and Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Pnigress,” is one of 
the familiar roastsrpicces of our literature, tho inheritance of every 
Englishman, as indisputably as Magna Charta or the Bill of 
Rights. Whether it was sugge^sted by tlie story of Alexander 
Selkirk, or was tho natural outcome of tlw romantic spirit fed by • 
the narratives of Dampier and tlie Buccaneers, will matter Utile 
to tho student, who will chiefly be attracted by tlie extraordinary 
realism of Uie writer,minuteness of the detaiJs in which be 
indulges, and the prosaic manner in which he handles an cssSnlinlbb* 
romantic theme. Defoe himself professed that the book pat^ 
autolHographicAl} a kind of type of what the dangers ami vici^v 
tudes and surprising escapes of ids own life had br:.<ii; but we 
suspect this wiis an afterthought. The chaftn of Robins on Crusoe ” 
is due to Defoe’s reniarkab& narrative power and to liis active 
sympathy with his subiect The critic will observe its entire 
originality : it ow/S nothiiig toErcnch or Italian models. In no 
other of his fictions did Defoe rise again to this high level, and, in 
truth, it is no mbre given to a man to write (tvo^K R^imon Crumn ” 
than to writ^fuFo'^i/amfe/s;” but in aUof*them his mode of work¬ 
ing is tho same, and in all he disidays the same singutaf^Mfbeess 
in stamping on his narrative the marks of vrai^rmllanct. llts 
*' Journal of the Pl^ue ” has been quoted as if written hy an eye- 
witiiess; the great Chatham accepted his “ Memoirs of a Cavalier ” 
as authentic; and bis **Life and Adventures of Colonel Jack” 
bave been frequently reprinted among accounts of genuine high¬ 
waymen. The **Liie of Captain Carleton," sometimes occciited 
M fictitious, is, by some good authorities, believed to be edited 
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from a genuine narratiye. To these^ in order to eomplete tlie list 
of Defoe's .Jctions, must be added *'Moll Flanders," *'Bozana" 
** New Yoj^ge round the World.” and the Life and Piracies of 
Captain Singleton.” This last has always seemed to me second 
only in cleverness of workmanship to ** Kobiuson Crusoe.” The 
description of the Captain's African journeys reads alntost like a 
prophecy. s 

Dean Swift {i^7«i745) wrote his *' Tale of a Tub ” fifteen years 
before "Bobinson Crusoe” was pubbshed, but is a political 
satire rather than a novel, and a political satire in the shape of an 
allegory. A strong book, the bcy^k of a keen masculine intellect, 
it abounds in humorous illustrations and ironical tunches. Fro* 
bably in none of tlie cynical Dean’s works is the copiousness of 
his genius more evident. It is not only a humorous, but, as all 
true humour is instinct with wisdom, a wise book, and a book 
that in the main efTectively supports the great principle of religious 
toleration. In Gullivers Iravels,” published in 1726, I tldnk 
the influence of Defoe tnny be traced ; there is, at all events, the 
same directness of narrative, simplicity of language, and attention 
to details Swift, like Defoe, is a mastel^ of the realistic, and it 
may be noted that in this respect both of them resemble Bunyan, 
the three being the three greatest realists whom our literature has 
produced. And by “reahsts” I mean writers who make familiar 
and acceptable the most imaginative conceptions by Working them 
out through everyday means and investing them with everyday 
^associations. '‘QuUivciis Travels” is, of course, a political satire, 
out Jt is not necessary to the enjoyment of the story that the 
reader should catch up the political allusions, though he cannot 
do justice to the writer's skill until thesh iare understood. The 
Jbero, Demnel Gulliver, makes four voyages: first, to liiliput, a 
satire on the court of George I., Blefuscu standing for France; 

f ecortd, t/»*BnMiingnag, a satire on European and English pofftics ; 
bird, to Laputa, a satire on the,philosophers; and fourth, to the 
country of the llouyhnHims, a^erribly savage satire ul>on the 
whole hninaii nice. Something Swift may have owed to Cyrano 
de Bergerac's ** Comic History of the States and Empires of the 
Moon,” and something to “ Utopia,” of which it is in effect a 
travesty; but essentially the book is original, and it is one which 
only Swift could have written. For it needed uoir alone a fertile 
invention, a trenchant wit, a keen faculty of obscrvatioif, but a heart 
like bteMRb aflame w'ith mortified ambitions, disappoiiited hopes, 
and rage and hate and sconi. 

^he elegantly fanciful papers, lighted up with genial humour, 
in which Addison records the fortunes of Sir Boger de Coverley, 
his vanities and his virtues, his foibles and his humanities, belong 
ip the province of fiction; but siirply noting that the first outline 
of this inimitable character came from the hand of Sir Bichard 
Steele, 1 pass on to the three great names that stand, mmum 
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eoRjoutf, at the of tbe EngUsh noTeltiitA—Hicbardson, Bald* 
Ing, and Smollett Samuel liichardson (i689;*i76i),the son of a 
Derbyshire ioiner. vae as a boy the letter^writer of tbe loTe*aick 
dama^ of ois vUia^f and afterwards, as a printer’s apnrentico iu 
London, corresponded with a getitieinan of fortune who was au 
adept in the epistolary style. As a master-printer he continued 
to write letters, and his skill in this species of composition led two 
London booksellers to suggest to him the preparation of a volume 
of **Familiar letters” for tlie use of country |)er8on8 without tact 
or talent to write for themselves. Well,” said Hichardson, "if 1 
instruct them how to write, why s||Ould 1 not also instruct them how 
to think and act in common caAs 1 ” His friends the publishers 
w'ere all the more urgent with him to begin the little volume for 
this hint "I set about it and in the progress of it, writing two 
or three letters to instruct imndsoroe girls who were obliged to go 
out to servihe, as we phrosc it, how to avoid the snares that migiit 
be laid against their virtuef’ he remembered a story of real life 
winch he had once heard, and conceived the idea of incorporating 
it into his letters "in an easy and natural manner.” Such was the 
origin of " Pamela; or, Vflrtue llcwarded.” The name of his heroine 
lie borrowed from Sidney’s "Arcadia,” ns a direct prdfest against 
the romantic school of writing, and ho re]>rcscntL'^ her as a servant* 
girl sprung of loir-born parents, one Andrews and his wife. The 
entire plot of the story turns upon her resistance to the libertine 
addresses of her young mnstei^, whom, however, she eventually 
marries in a spirit of pious gratitude. The moral, therefore, is ns^ 
bad as the plan is inai’tistic, and it is difficult now to uudei^and 
the extraordinary success which greeted "Pamela” on its publication, 
unless we remember tlfht it w'as a novel anpeal to natur^ to the 
common sympathies, to those sentiments ana affections whfch bin^ 
together all classes. It was part and parcel of the reaction ngai^t 
the cnnventioualism of the French stylo, which liad alre.ffly 
and readers were charmed with i^e simplicity of its >ryle and the 
truthfulness of its incidents. Its prolixity was not I it as a fault 
by readers who had few books and a good deal of leisure, and that 
leisure uninterrupted by daily papers, penny posts^ and telegrams, 
Hichardson, likeiDefoe, had readied middle age before he tiiider- 
t(M>k the craft of tlie novelist. He was fifty-nine when he published 
his second and finest novel, “ Clarissa Harlows” As in " Pamela,” 
the story is^eveloped in the kwkward fdirin a series of letters. 
Clarissa, th^ heroine, a young lady of birth, fortune, w it iwi it auty, 
urged by her family to accept the iiand of a man she docs not love, 
flics from her home, and appeals to the pnerosity of tlie man wl^om 
she doet love—a splendid, fascinating libertine. Sir Il<>bert Lovelace, 
the latter a character borrowed from the "Jjothario” of Rowe’s 
" Fair Penitent” Through nearly eight volumes is continued the 
story of the wrongs she endures at the bands of this brilliant 
fcuundreL At length he endeavours to rejiair his crime by offer* 
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mg marriftg^* Clariraa indignAntly rejects it, and dies of a brolceo 
heart Lorelace is afterwards killed in a duel abroad. The moral 
here Is not a very strong one, and there are whole scenes which, as 
in ** Pamela,** though designed by the author to subsertre a moral 
purpose, are unfit to be read puerU virgmilmque. hi'everthelesa 
there is power in the book—the power of a narrow intellect per* 
hapa but of All intellect which has d^en itself op wholly to the 
completion of the work before it. Kichardson wept over the sor¬ 
rows of Clarissa as he invented and recorded thenxt; and the reader 
who does not take fright at the beginning of the tme will find that 
its pathos has on him also an extraordinary efft*ct. 

In 1753, four years after the apjMarance of ** Clarissa,** Bidiard- 
son published his last n(» 7 el, in wliich he attempted to paint the 
antithesis of the libertine Lovelace in the well-born, well-living, 
accomplished, and handsome ** Sir Charles Qrandistpi.** To tell 
the truth, Sir Charles is a prig and a boro; and when his creator 
represents him as the object of the passionate love of two ladies, 
one of whom goes mad when the itther marries him, we cannot but 
wotuler at their folly. I fear that Lovelace will always have a 
greater attraction for readers; he is at least a possible and prob¬ 
able character, while Qrandisoii is the faultless monster that the 
world ne’er saw, and never wants to see! Clementina and Harriet 
llyron, the two heroines, are drawn with conaideiably greater skill 
and more truth. Richardson’s peculiar fmwer, os Professor Masson 
points out, consists in **'the subtle imagination of progressive states 
• of feeling rather than of changing external scenes; in the minute 
anatomy of the human heart as worked upon gradually by little 
alterations of time, place, and motive, rjither than in the rapid 
succession of external visions and surprises. He writes on and on 
iii^i a plain, full, somewhat wordy style, not always graminatic^dlv 
perfect; but every pagf.is a series of minute touches, and eacli touch 
«iH from thorough conception of the cause which he is representing. 
In minute requisition into thcyhiiman licart, and especially tlie 
female heart, and in tlie exhibition of conduct as nfiected from 
day to day by growing complications of feeling and circumstance, 
Richartison is a master.’* 

Whatever may be the opinions we hold of Richardson as a 
novelist, we must all of os r«^oice that by the production of 
“Pamela** he stim^ilated tlie gcnpis of Henry‘Fielding, which 
otherwise might never have fipwed m what we now khow to be its 
true diiwtfnbl. Henry Fieldiitg (1707-54), son of Lieutenant-Genrml 
Fielding, was educated at Eton and at Leyden | at twenty, by the 
extravagance of his father, he was forced to grapple with the world to 
obtain a livelihood ; began to write comedies and farces, and strock 
a rich vein of burlesque in bis “ life and Death of Tom Thumb the 
Great ** and “ The Coveiit Garden Tragedy.** Marrying for lovey he 
lived awhile in a Dorsetshire village, but his funds again failing, 
was forced to retora to London and resnme his pen. After many 
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▼iciKittid«8 he wefe called to the bar in t74a At heart Fielding 
eraa thoroughly sound, with an indignant contempt f<tir shams and 
aSectatioiis and a merely conventional morality. Detesting tlie 
f}Use teaching of ** Pamela»”he reaolved to expose it by the forcible 
satire of a caricature, and with this view began his ** Adventures 
of Joseph Andrews and of his friend Mr. Abwam Adams,” but as 
the design grew upon him, he converted it into a regular novel. 

Joseph Andrews** met with a success which has lasted to this 
day. One of tim clmraeterl, the aforesaid Abraham Adams, is as 
much everybudy\ ncquaititance os Shakespeare's Fatstaffor Sterne's 
Uncle Toby. We love him for hu Christian graces, his purity, his 
simplicity, his scholarship, and even his absence of mind ana per- 
sonal peculiarities: atid wo love through him the man who created 
him, for we feel that such a conceptian could have sprung only 
from a healthy and liberal mind. In 17^3 he returned to his 
favourite vtflii of irony in the “ History of the Life of the l.ite lifr. 
Jonathan Wild the Great*'-»a notorious thief and t]iieftaker,hutig 
at Tyburn for bis crimes in 1725—in which the character really aimea 
at is that of **tbe mighty viliaiu and reckless conqueror who invades 
the rights or destroys tlid liberties of nations” As W. 0 . Boscoe 
fuiys:—"A satire like this strips off the Bmirious.«i%amcnts of 
hypocrisy, shows the beauty of the moral character, and will 
always be worthj|the attention of the reader Wuo desires to rise 
wiser or better fpbt the book he peruses.” 

Six years ela|;«ed before Fieldhig appeared again ns a novelist. 
Ha then produced his Tom Jones : the Histr^ry of a Foundling,*, 
which as a work of art is unsurpassed in all Knglish fiction. Thtyigli 
Thackeray finds fault with its hero, it does not seem that its moral 
purpose can justly be ceffsured. Fielding did not intend Tom Jones 
to be a perfect character; he is drawn irom life, a young ^lan 
generous impulses but strong passions, with little scruple^ hondjSr 
and ifb sense of religion, but capable of learning from experience 
and of being educated by love i^to a tmo and honest matihonGr 
With his usual strong and keen satire^ Fteldiiig exjio. the vices 
and follies of society, its mean motives, its hypocrisies, iih pretences; 
and no doubt it is bad company into which he introduces us, but 
he makes amends in Squire All worthy, w'Lcs whether drawn from 
his friend, Ealph Xllen of Bath, or no, is Fielding’s picture of a 
good man. In*liis **Amelia”published in 1731, he gives us his 
picture of <f good womah, and a very fieaiftiful and attractive 
picture it is. We love her as heartily as Mr. Booth, her hwMbaiid, 
does: and it she were drawn, as is saidj from Fielding’s own wife, 
Fielding must indeed have been happy m his choice. ^ 

“What a wonderful art!” exclaims Thackemy, who in so many 
respects resembled Fielding: “ what an admirable gift of Nature 
was it by which the author of these tales was endowed, and w hich 
enabled him to fix our interest, to waken our symp.atny, to seixs 
upon our creduUty, so that we believe in his iieople, speculate 
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gravely upon tlielr faalte or their excellences, * prefer this one or 
that, deploiQ Jone^s fondness for drink and pmy» Booth's fondness 
for play and drink, and the unfortunate position pf the wires of both 
gentlemen-*-loye and admire those ladies with oil our hearts, and 
talk about them as faithfully os if we hod breakfasted with them 
this morning in their actual drawing-rooms or should meet them 
this afternoon in the Park. What a genius! what ^ vigour ! 
What a bright-eyed intelligence and observation 1 what a whole¬ 
some hatred for meanness and knavery! what a vast sympathy! 
what a olieerfulncss 1 what a manly relish of life^. what a love of 
human kind ! what a poet is here !—watching, meditating, brood¬ 
ing, creating I What multitudbs ,o[ truths has that man left 
behind him! What generations he has taught to laugh wisely 
and fairly 1 What scholars he has formed and accustomed to the 
exercise of thoughtful humour and the manly play of wit! What 
a courage he baa 1 Wiiat a dauntless and constant ^ 3 hecr/ulnes 8 
of intellect, that burned bright and steady through all the storms 
of his life, and never deserted its last wreck 1 It is w’ondorful to 
think of the pains and misery which the man suffered ; the pres¬ 
sure of want, illness, remorse which h& endured 1 and that tiie 
writer was T:.either malignant nor melancholy, his view of truth 
never warped, and his generous human kindness never surren¬ 
dered." ^ . 

In 1748, the year in which Itichardson pab||died Clarissa,’' 
Tobias Smollett, a shreivd young Scotchman, wmo had served on 
board one of the King’s, ships as surgeon’s mate and seen much of 
men and manners, gave to the w’orld liis first novel, “Koderidc 
llandom.” Brightly written, broadly humorous, with bold sketches 
of character and smart reproductions actual experiences, it 
sprang into a sudden poimUrity. The hninour is often coarse, 
fun sometimes degenerates into buffoonery, and the whole is 
l^bcd^ni a very low key ; but the sterling merit of the book has 
'luahitgined it in tlie public favour, and as it deals w ith the inci¬ 
dents of Admiral Vernon’s expedition to Carthagona,it may justly 
be entitled our first naval novel Smollett had, like Dickens, a 
quick eye for external indicaiiuns of character, and he has collected 
a gallery of whimsical portraits quite after Djpkens's own heart. 
But he had notliing of Dickens’s kiiidimess of nature and purity 
of moral feeling, nothing of his reverence for w'omauhood, and the 
immorality of “Roderioc Random’’ is so gross, that ufter reading 
it onft3 conscious of a nasty taste in one’s mouth. It takes all 
one’s interest in and admiration for “Tom Bowling "to keep down 
one’s indignation at an author who so recklessly prostituted his 
gr^at natural powers. 

There is more geniu^ but not less profligacy, in Smollett’s 
4pcond novel, “Peregrine Pickle." The hero is a very contemp¬ 
tible personage, but the adventures through which he passes are 
described with unflagging auimal spirits and abundant bumuur, 
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and the cbaractcfs grouped arotiiid him are portraved vltti 
iiiimitable vigour. OotunuKiore Tmmiiuu. LleotettanI Hatchway^ 
and the boatswain Pipes are full of drollerjr. and the incidents 
which bring out their peculiarities are bA]ipiiy conceived. Still 
** Peregrine Fickle ” is not plea^nt reading ; the offences ogaiuht 
decency are too many and too gross, and when the **sea ciiaractera * 
BTe off tUI stage it is apt to become tedirms. One of the most 
amusing epistxTes is that description «>f a dinner given after the 
ancient fabhion. in which *Smol]ett ridicules as the mver •>£ the 
ft'ast the poet AKenaide. In his third novel, the ** Adventures of 
Ferdinand, Count Fathom,” 1752. he drew his hero, as he himself 
tells us, from the purlieus of trealbery and fraud, in order “ to set 
him np as a beacon fir the benefit of (lie inexperienced and un* 
w<iry,” who. *'frum a perusal of Ids adventures, may learn to avoid 
t he manifold snares with which they are continually Mirroutided 
in the patbg of life.” But it is diflicult to see that from suclt a 
picture of human depravity one can learn anything inoie than one 
might learn from a page of the ** Newgate Oahmilar.” Tiie story 
is not interesting, and none of the characters engage our Rvrn> 
pathies. In 1760 apjicated an imitation of Oivantes in ^^The 
Adventures of Sir Lancelot Greaves,” the Don Qiu^MVCe being uu 
enthusiastic and amiable young English >>qnire„imd his Smeho 
Panza a bluff old sea-captain. Some of the scmics are nniusing, 
but a fatal air m unreality hangs about the 100k. and one feo’a 
that Sfiiollett himself was consciousIf “S>r Lancelot*' 
were a failure, he amply retrieved Ids reputstion by Ins 1iuni]threy^ 
Clinker” (1771), the best, most natural, and purest of all Ins noj^els. 

If 1 wanted to test a man's capacity for aiiprcciiiting humour, X 
should place iluinphrfy Clinker ” before him. If it did not move 
him to hearty laughter, 1 should consult r him irnperyunis to |!i riuinq^ 
fun. It is as good reading as Dickens’'* “pjckniek.” Mattl##; 
Biamble, Lismahago, Mra Winifred Jenkins, and Tabitdn, whose 
bad spelling is a device since largely employed by o* me uniter^ 
are amazingly diverting. It mny^e truer that the pi t and sorno 
of the incidents were borrowed from Anstey'a ‘*N#w Hath Guide,’* 
but that agreeable satire was, as Sir Walter Scott remarks, a 
** light sketch ” coi^pared with “ the finished and t laborate inaiiuer 
in which SmolIett*has, in the first place, identified his cliaracteni, 
and then fitted them with language, sentiments, and power of 
observatio»*in exact corres{>oudeuc6 with their talents, temper, 
condition, and disposition,” • 

Two years before the pnblic.ation of Humphrey Clinker,” the 
Rev. Lawrence Sterne (1713-68), a Yorkslnie clergyman, astonished 
the reading world by **The Life and Opinions 4>f Tnstihui 
Shandy, Gentleman,” in which a wild and wayward genius gave 
full vein to its eccentricities, but did not fail at the same time 
to indicate its vast resources of wit and Keutinient. It imme¬ 
diately took hold of the public} its affectations piquesl the enrioua^ 

K 
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wkil* ili« discemtns vere alttseted by Its epi^jrammatio shrewd* 
• ness and its wsiglit into tlis buman beat! Tuers were not wanting 
ciitici to point out that mneb was borrowed from Itabebus and 
mors from Barton; bat tber could not deprive Sterne of the 
homnir of bating created Tori» and Trim and Unde Toby and the 
Widow Wadmau* Sterne borroa'edy and eo did Shakespeare, but 
both passed the materials through the alembic of thdr own wit, 
and stamped the purified metal with their own halUmark. Sterne*s 
s^ie is admirable; it is airy, delicafe, and dea'y brilliant as a 
diamond and as pointed. In 1768 he published his ** Sentimental 
Journey,*^ in which we trace the influence of Rousseau, and this, 
with the exception of some " Sermonsy** completed his work. An 
irregular life acted upon bis genius, and excellent as is the best 
of what he did, we feel that be might bate done far better if he 
had wrought in the tiue artist’s spirit He occupies nevertlielesa 
a distinct place in English literature, and we should sensible of 
a great blank if “ Tristram Shandy ” were removed. 

As much may be said of **Tlie Vicar of Wakefield;” and, in 
truth, the work of a true and original genius ie always tui genera 
—unique of its kind—a something which cannot be matched cl.»e> 
where, domestic fiction has been written since this nhistir* 

piece of poor Oi'ver Goldsmith (1728-74), some of it fine in quality 
and not less duraole; but we have never had,an.d never can have, 
another Primrose family Olivia and Sophia, Moses, Mrs. Priin- 
ros^ and the good Yicai^^’mselfy'with the Flamborougb girls and 
, Squire Burcliell and the^ rogue Jeukitisoiiy constitute an unequalled 
gnyp. How natural the humour, how simple and yet intense the 
])atuos, how graceful the manner, how pure and bright the atroos- 

J iitere I One feels after reading Goldsmith s book as one feels after 
wreathing tho transparent air of the green hill-tops. Goethe be- 
''amo a'^nuoiiited with a German translation of it in the year of its 
author’^death, when he himself was a young man of twenty-five, 
and fifty years later lie told a friend that it bod exercised a most 
wholesome influence ”j 9 ist at the critical moment of mental de¬ 
velopment.” 'Iliough nut published until 1766, it was written two 
years before. One day Dr. Johnson, calling at Goldsmith’s lodg¬ 
ings, found him in a violent passion because his laiidl.idy had 
arrested him for her over-due rent. He had a bottle of Madeira 
and a glass before inm. ” 1 put the cork into tUe*bottle,” says Dr. 
Johnson, ** desired lie wf^ould be calm, and began to t&i% to liun of 
the meacs^by w hicii he might be extricated. He then told me be 
had a novel ready for the press, which he produced to me. I looked 
into it, and aaw its merit; told tho landlady I wonid soon return, 
and having gone to a bookseller, sold it for The bo(^eller 
was Newoeiy* Fortunate Kewbery 1 
^Tlie observing reader.” ae Mr. Hannay points out, "should 
mark the difference in its kind of merit from that of 'Humphrey 
Clinktr* or *To)n Jones.* Its beauty is mm ideal than that o| 
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understand “ The Vicar of Wakefield ” wl . ®»t no leader ean 
its authd)*, and the student before taking not Understati^ 
Life of Ooldsmith hy Prior or Washington I*J»ouId turn to jj,- 
aympathetic biography by John Forster. *S$ or the fui] and 
The next great name in English fiction is that 
(i752-'t84o), or, to call her by her married nanTrances Burney 
blay, whose novels Burke satviiiraU night to realadame XyjiJ. 

S roiiounced them superior to Fieldingls, which waiile Johnson 
eclarod tliey would haye done honour to Uicharda'i true>-~.and 
be admitted. It was she who asserted for women triiioh may 
province id the realm of fiction. The stories and rooir^fit ^ 
out by an Aphra Behn, a Mrs. Contlivre, and a Susan r puurf^ 
borne a patent stamp of impurity; but the most capti*^ 
were forced to own that. “ Evelina was entitled to a pliu.’y^ 
distant from “Amelia’^or “Clarissa.” In her two bestf^ 

“ Evelina ” and “ Cecilia,” Miss Burney showed a ^ick sense., 
humnrous, a vij^iant eye for the salient points of^tuiractcr, ai. 
admirable faci]i|y for aepictin^ “ manners.” ItdnUHl also be pla 
to her credit that she accomplished for theEnglihh novel that woi 
of purification which Jeremy Cbllicr for the English draiim^ 
but in a better way. “ She first showed lhat n tale might be wntj| 
tea in which both the f.ishionable and vulgar life of London night 
be exhibited with great force and witii broad comic liumour, and 
which yet should not flbntain a single line inconsistent with rigid 
morality or even with virgin delicacy. She took away tlie fcnroaeli 
which lay on a most useful and delightful species of comjprtffflw 
The romantic, or more correctly speaking, t lie melodramatic ficliop 
was revived in 1765 by Horace Walpole’s “ Castle of OrranOo,” the 
parent of a long line of wild ana wondrJus tales, in ' nich chains 
clank and phantoms gibber, and maidens pre siurited away into 
inaccessible castles by lerocions “ feudal barona” To a very difie* 
rent class belong the romances of Mr& Anno lladchiFe(i764~l823), 
in which the lovi of Nature that was beginning to influence our 
poetry first made itself felt in fiction. Her descriptions of scenery 
are pictuifSque and vividly coloured. Ifi ihl skill with which she 
excites the, emotions of curiosity and awe she has saflftely been 
sur{)assed. * “The species of romance she introduced,” says Scott, 

“ Attains its interest neither by the path of comedy nor of tra^dy, 
and yet it has notwithstanding a deep, decided, ana powerful effect, 
gained by means independent of both—by an appeal, in one word, 
to the passion of fear, whether excited by natural dangers or by 
the suggestions <si superstition. Her materials are all selected 
with a view to the authors primary obiect Her scenery is genei> 
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persuno^ea ate tliose at wlinaa 
®**» **“ '^* ““ 

dispossessed by the writers of metrical 

T^ tf^ST” ™v.'Ke-by ^Mamfoti* and “TUe Lay of the 

^^•® Qiaour” and "The Bride of Abydos.” 

oil ‘'^® seyea of fictions whichy taken all in 

?!rV«« K-lanJ;, 5 ed fur power, pieruaesqueness, and variety, as well 

iin.if-*lAJLf,^il^®**timent and wholusoine morality. What a bril¬ 
liant senes it, 
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/ g *lSl\vortIir’^82i), "Peveril of tlie Peak”(1823), “ Wood.stock 
i*r6); the novas partly English and partly Scotch : "The Moii- 
??cry” (1820), ‘‘The Apbot” (1820), “TJle Fo^lunes of Nigel” 
^822); and those in which the scene is laid abroad : "Quentin 
Diirward” (1823), “'iTwr TWisniaft” (1825), and “Anne ot Geier- 
fitein” (1829)—what a imble contribution to the niiuisemcnt, aye, 
andithe instruction, of the English'Speaking race To what de¬ 
lightful seems are we not introduced ; with what a woild of char¬ 
acter w| make acquaintance! As a tale-iAler, a raconteur (to use 
French word), I do not think Scott ever had hi.s equal. No 
dNiutn does not see into the inner workings of the mind; tlie 
f^ibtler Aments of human uAture elude his vigorous but somewhat 
hasty ^asp; he cannot trace psyqjiological phenomena like a George 
Eliot, or strip t]ie disguises off vice and folly like Thackeray ; but 
for swing of narrative, interest of situation, develoiiment of the 
broader aspects of character, and strong and full mastery of the 
reader’s emotbniB, who can equal him 1 Who that has once read 
can ever forget the tragic intensity of the "Bride* »f Lammerraoor,” 
»»r the unaffected hjimour of “The Antiqim^”*? Who is not 
familiar with Dandie Dinmont, and Edie Ochiltrff^ and tlie 
" Doiigitr”t!fatar,” and Bailie Nicol Jorvie, w*ith Flora Macdonald 
md Effio Deans and Rebecca the Jewess ? Scott’s riw gallery of 
portraits,” from Rose Bradwardine to Anne of Geierstein, 
is, to my mind, one of the most striking illustrations of the fertility, 
breadth, and purity of his genius. How various they are, how 
iftongly defined 1 Yet observe, there ia not among them a single 


t Thb enumeration i* not, of course, eomplete. 
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Abandoned or sensual \roTnan of tlie type now nnfArtunately so 
cotnnion in English fiction* He can move our tears without insist* 
iiig on the mi^ortiines of demireps. His humour, too, is always 
healthy; he depends entirely ou legitimate efiPects, and doesnot drag 
us into the kennels or the gutter to force from us a laugh. I would 
point out to tile student another noticeable character of Scott’s 
work—its evenness. 1 do nut say that one novel is not lustier than 
another, but T do say that ftie difference is so alight ns not to nffet-t 
the general estimate. In what respect is “ Wooiistock,” published 
in 1826, inferior to “Waverley,”published in 1814? Oris “Ouy 
klannering,”published in i8L5,%eIow “The Fortunes of Nigel,^ 
published in 1822 ? « 

“For creating types of actual human life,” says a thoughtful 
critic,' “Scott is perhaps surpassed by Crabbe; he does not 
analyse character or delineate it in its^ dept Its, but exhibits the 
man rather by speech and action ; he is *e.xtcnsive’ rather than 
‘intensivehas more of Chnucer in him than of Ooethe: yet if 
we look nt the variety and richness of his gallery, at his command 
over pathos and terror, tife laughter and the te:ii||^ at the many large 
interests besides those of romance w hicii he realises to us, at the 
way in which be paints the wiiole life of men, 119^ tiieir humours 
or passions aloij^, at his unfailing wlntlesomeuuss and freshness, 
like the sea and air and fpreat elementary forces of nattire, it may 
be pronounced a just estimate which—without trying to measure 
t)ie space wiiich sejmrates those stars—plhccs Scott second in onr 
creative or imaginative literature to Shakespeare. ‘All is great* 
in the Waverley novels,’ siBd Ooethe in 1831, ‘material, effect, 
characters, execution.’ •Astronomers tell us that there are no fixed 
points in the heavens, and that earth and sun momentarMy shift 
their bearings. An analogous displacement may be prepppj^^ij;; 
the loftiest glories of the human intellect; Homer may be^jome dim 
and Shakespeare too distant. Perhaps the same futf is dtfitindd 
for Scott. But it would be idle specuhite 011 this, oi try to pre¬ 
dict the time wlien men will no longer he impressed by the vivid¬ 
ness of ‘ Waverloy"* or the pjithos of ‘ Lammerinoor.'” 

Somegood critiqism on Scott will ha found in Carlyle’s “ Essays,” 
Talne’s “Histor/ of English Literature,” Professor Masson’s 
“ Novelists aiid their Styles,” Leslie Stephen’s “ Hours in a 
Library,” iiwd II. H. Hutton’s tnonogrnpii dh Scott in the series 
known as “ English Men of Letters.” 

Scott’s critical opinions were always well consiilcred, nnd th.'it 
w'hich he passed on Jane Austen (1775-1827) has been endorsed 
by posterity, “That young lady," he says, “had a talent for 
describing the involvements and feelings and eharucters of ordinary 
life, which is to me the most wonderful 1 ever met with.” He 
Adds with amusing frankness;— ** The big bow wow strain 1 can 


1 F. T. Palgrari. 
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do mysdf; Uke any now going; but the exquisite touch which 
reiidera ordinary commoni^ace things and characters interesting 
from the truth of the description and the sentiment is denied to 
me.** Miss Au8tin*s principal novels are ** Sense and Sensibility,** 

Pride and Prejudice,” “Persuasion.** “Mansfield Park,” “Emma,” 
and **Northanger Abbey.** In these she desdribes what she 
thoroughly knows, the higher and middle classes of English 
BOGiety, uith all their vanities and Irttknesscs, their domestic 
virtues and honest feelings, her pencil being no Ic^ delicate th.'m 
faithful. There is perhaps an excess of still life in her tranquil 
pages, for even the English middle glass has its romance, its sur¬ 
prises, and its tragic accidents, and her exquisite humour is almost 
too subdtied. But as a painter of manners she is without a rival, 
and tlio “ finish ” of her workmanship miglit be advantageously 
imitated by even greater writers. She herself coinpared*her novels 
to little bits of ivory, two inches wide^on which sue worked witii 
a touch so fine as to produce little effect after much labour. 
Examine them closely, however, and the *' effect ** is undeniable; 
it is like the finottt painting on enamel ^or the gracefuUest em¬ 
broidery wrought oy the liKsom Hindu fingers. 

The popular Liste for fiction has been gnitifiod, since Scott’s 
time, by a host or if^snectable writers, none of whom, however, can 
claim to be considered os artitts, or to be included!!in the same mnk 
ns the acknowledged masters of the craft. The student’s leisure 
may sometimes be pleasantly beguiled bv a reference to the novels 
bf Miss Edgeworth or Mrs. Opie, Theodore Hook, Captniu 
MarFyat, John Galt, Thomas Love Peacock, Michael Scott, or Mrs. 
Gore; but they do not call for the impF(»riation of any of tiie 
hours ikivotcd to study. Those of Channttc Brorith* (1846-55) 
higher position. Her “Jane Eyre,”“ Shirley," ami 
^VilletM?” nre full of power—power not ahvays kept under dCon- 
trol. conception was intensely clear, her execution vigorous to 
an excca^. Charles Kingsley (T8i9>-75) is a no! her of the later 
novelists w'hosoworks must not be hastily dismissed, if only for 
the earnestness with which he sets himself to examine the many 
problems forced upon our conshleration by existing social condi¬ 
tions, and the loving, eloquent, poetical force witn vdiich he paints 
the various aspects of Nature. Mr. Brimley lays dcpivii as the aims 
of fiction“To make us wiser and larger-hearted; to^onduct us 
through su^iridcr range of experieiiiM than the actual life of each 
generMly (lermits; to make us li* } in the lives of otlrer types of 
character than our own, or than those of onr daily acquaintance; 
to enable us to pass by sympathy into other minds and other circum¬ 
stances, and especially to train the moral nature by sympathy with 
noble characters and noble actions.” These ossurraly were Charles 
Kingsley's “aims.” They are evident on the face of his “ Yeast,” 
his ^Westward Ho T* his “ Two Years Since,” and his ** Hypatia; ** 
and he advocated them strenuously and enthusiastically, forgetting 
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the Artist too often In the tdicher. And consequently wnakonitig his 
moral by his defect in art. hot alvure mmntiuniug a lofty piirnose 
and holding np a bright ideal. ^ 

The career of Benjamin Disra^ Earl of Beaconsfield (born 
1805), iSy by common consent, inniiitely more interesting, pio* 
torque, and varied than his novels. It is certain that they ex* 
hibit little of the artist’s sympathy, and less of the artist’s sense 
of proportion. Their fauitiS are ver;^ serious—faults of construe* 
tion, faults of Style, faults ot motiw; and yet they are n orth 
reading for their sparkle and Uvelitiess, and worth Btud>’ing for 
their reflection of a very remarkable and unique idiosyncrasy. 
For in no novels is the writei^so stronrly portriiycd as in tliois of 
Disraeli. Fur any like example of a man's projection of 
into his writings we roust turn to Byron's poems. It would bo 
possible, had we no other means of estimating Beinamin Disraeli 
in his strength and weakness, his genius and its iiinitationSi his 
moral character and its deficiencies, to build up an entirely accurate 
atid comprehensive eidolon from his various fictions. There we 
find his strange theorie# of statesmanship, hia views of princi- 
pies, his power of condensed sarcasm, his felicity of epigram, his 
love of the stage-picturesque, his quick insight^into tiio foibles 
of mankind, liin curious combination of conteuipt for the aristo¬ 
cracy with a profound sense of the splendouf of liieir position, his 
t<awdry eloquence, his want of earnestness, his faith in himself and 
his fortunes. Apart from tliis cnnsideratirii, Vivian Grey,” ** The 
Young Duke,” ”Coningsby,” “Sybil” “Tancred,” are all readablw 
for their vivid descriptions, tlieir vein of sentiment and fiinf wit, 
their bold if superficisl sketches of character, and their political 
satire. The “diamond point" glitters in hia lighter fancies, such 
as “The Voyage of Captain Popanilla” and “Ixiuti in 
In ‘tContarhii Fleming’’ an attempt is made to trace the n^ffowtn t/f 
a poet’s mind. *' Henrietta Temple " i.s a love story, and a v^y 
charming one ; the dialogues nrS nlmosl {>erfect. *' in¬ 

troduces us to Byron ami Shelley in caricature >the .nixtiire of 
the real and the imaginary is not well manage; tlie style is 
l.aboiired and th^tone throughout artificial. In “Loihair,” the 
last of Lord Beactmsfield’s novels, the portraits are drawn with all 
the old ineisiqeness, and there is much of the old ^tigrammntio 
felicity; hut the language, when not twgddlihg, is offensive from 
its profuKioii of frippery. ^ 

Charles Lever (18^72) bad three distinct periods as a novelist; 
in the first, his youth, be wrote for young men; in his manhood, 
he wrote for the sedater public; in his maturity, he endeavoured 
to win the snfi'rages of the more intelligent To the first belong < 
the " rollicking ” fictions of “Harry I/*iTequer,” “Charles O’Malley,” 
“Jack Hinton,” “Tom Bnrketo the next, “The Daltons,” “The 
Dodd Family Abroad,” “ Davenport Dunii,” and “ Tony Butler 
the third, and latest produced “Sir Brooke FosbrooKe,” “The 
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Bramleighs •£ Bisltop's Folly,** and Lord Kilgobbin,” In tba 
fifAt tbe attraction is the vivacity and dash, the bold draj|O0n,;tIie 
comic Irishman, the drinking and fighting st^uire, the penniless 
beauty ; in the second, Lever imposes chi ns his worldly wisdom, 
bis luiowledge of the seamy side of life,*' his experiences of men 
and manners; the third is the period of studied conversations and 
"set scenes the construction b more elaborate, the characters are 
more carefully studied. As be had ffliree neric^s, so had his 
genius three favourite fields of exercise—Irish life, Continental and 
military life ; and, so far os he knew them, he painted them with 
cqu{4 vivacity and faithfulness. £ev/^r alwavs writ^ like a shrewd 
man of the world, but like ^inan of thewitrhl who is also a gentle¬ 
man, with a fine tcin[>er and a good stock of animal spirits. His 
pages arc never dull, never vapid ; they have all the enervesceiice 
of cLiampagne, and all its clearness. * 

As a contrast to Lever, take George Eliot ’'—Miss Mairinn 
EViatis. 1 do not mean that the lady’s pages are dull or obscure, 
but they are the very antitheses of Levers in their leading charac¬ 
teristics. They are os thoughtful n.s his Hre commonplace, are as 
strong in purpose ns his are feeble, as sententious as Ids are 
oidgrammatic. The difference between “ Adam Bede,” “ The Mill 
on the Floss,” and “Uomola,” and “Tom Burlk^,” “Daveniioit 
Dunn,” and“ Ijord Kilgohbin,” is as vast as the difference between 
a Titian and a Teniers. .It is not<only a difference of genius but 
of texture, and a ditferehcc of the point of view from which the 
fiovdist looks at life and humanity. “ In all her novels,” says 
Professor Morley, “ she instihs iter own faith in ‘ plain living and 
high thinking,* by showing that it is well in^lfe to care greatly for 
something worthy of our care j choose worthy w^ork, believe in it 
^rsouls, and labour to live', through inevitable checks and 
jundran^, true it) our best sense of the highest life we can attsrin.” 
J{t>r fiut bales, “Janet’s Repentance,” “Mr. Oilfirs Love-Story,” 
nnd “The Sad ForMinesiaf Mr.*Amos Barton,** appearing under 
the general tiilc^of “ Scenes of Clerical Life,” were recognised by 
uil good critics as giving promise of the highest excellence of the 
artist; and this promise Wiis more thtiii fulnl!ed,iii “Adam Bede” 
(1859), where a plot of the deepest interest is tvorked out wdth 
consummate skill, while the characters, studied from real life, are 
rendered with cunsid(flrable purity and power. The twe heroines, 
Hetty SoBsa^ and Dinah Morris, suf^y an effective contrast, while 
Adam Bede and hia brother, Mr. Irwine, Farmer Poyser, Squire 
Donnithorna, form the leading fi^mres in a picture of touching 
beaiUy. As for Mrs. Poyser, shelielongt to the immortals, and 
will go down to the ** latest posterity ” along with Shakespeare's 
elevations. Her worldly wisdom, is as sound as that of PoWiiis, 
wliiio it finds expression in pithy sayings which form a complete 
body of proverbial philosophy. For example: “ It's hard to tell 
iriiich is Old llany when «Verybod/s got bowta on.” . , . "TherB’s 
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tumj a (wod bit o* work done with a sad hearti*' # . . ** If yon 
could make a nuddlog thiuking o* the batteri It ’ud be ea&y 
getting dinner. 

The trame strain of **The Mill on the Floss "George Eliot’s next 
work| publislied in i860, marks the intensity of her genius. Tho 
association of Maggie TulUver’s life with the river, whose sorrowful 
voices echo throughout the story, is a fine touch of poetic feeling; 
and the final catastrophe ffi as dramatic a scene as any in English 
fiction. Maggie is drawn with an almost startling distinctness; 
but Stephen Quest is not so successful, and it is difiicult to 
believe that his lower and (jj^amer nature could have obtained 
that influence over Maggie’s strongeg and loftier nature which 
is ascrilied to it George Eliot's stylo is here at its best; clear, 
incisive, musical, and swelling at times into tho. noblest eloquence, 
which never loses its simplicity. Jn “ Koinola" (1863) she made a 
bold and brilliant effort tg i^ise the life aiui manners^ of the 
Florence of Lorenzo do’ Medici, the Florence of tho llenaissnuco, 
the Florence of the great Dominican preacher and Churcli re> 
former, Savonarola. Tho Greek element is ty]ufietl in Tilo 
Melcma; and the different aspects of the time are* similarly repre¬ 
sented by carcfully-drawn characten!. Hoinola hewelf is one of 
those women, witli a profound sense of duty capacity for self- 
sacrifice, whom Tieorge Eliot loves to pairU^ every fouture being 
atfectionately studied, end the whole fini.'dmd with elaborate care. 
Her relation to Savonarola is skilfully cohtrived, and enables her 
creator to nluce before tho reader a succ&<sion of stirring scenes,* 
in which tiie manners and passions of the age are alike vividly 
depicted. In * llomok” Oeor^ Eliot’s genius readied its c|iimjx. 
In*'Felix Holt" a decided dcciemsion is evident; tho art is loss 
spontaneous, the pathos more stagey ; the humour, at 
and•natuml, is assiduously workod up; and tho style;'*once so 
sharp and bright and luininou^ grows obscure and inudved. 
“Middleraarch” (1871-72) exhibits the fftme faults; nt they are 
redeemed by tlie fine representation of character in Dorothea, 
wijo, by the way, is “own sister” to lloinolo. “Daniel Deronda” 
(1876), of all its giitbor’s romances, is the object of the fiorcCHt 
contention among the critics. It is a work of genius, for it is 
George Eliot’s > but we cannot conceive that ^ny impartial judge 
.will rank it with her first three great novels.* 

1 come now to speak of our nineteenth-century Fielding, Wil* 
liam Makepeace Thackeray (1 Si 1-62), the lineal successor aud 
true heir not only of that jptiatest of eigbteenth-century novelists, 
but also of Steele and Addison, and the greiitest of the eighteenih- 
century humourists. It ia, perhaps, as a humourist that lie should 
be mainly regarded ; for even his pathos comes in by way of con¬ 
trast to deeiien and intensify bis humour, 
in “Vanity fair” where ftawdon Cr^l 
villany and chastises the Marquis of Sligt 
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varieties of the !huinourbt&'* says Haonay; “there, is the poetic 
homouristt In 'whom the lacultv exercise itself on materiuU 
snpplied by the imsginotion ana the feelings, and there is the 
hiimomist who is a man of the world, not necessarily destitute of 
poetry and sentiment, but who, by preference, draws his materials 
from observation, analysing common experience and every-day 
life. To this latter division Thackeray belongs. He was not 
without poetry, imamnation, and sentiment; nevertliel^ these 
qnalities do not hold the same prominence in hiS writings that 
they do in those of some other novelists. Ho is more a humourist 
than a poet; more a man of the world than a man of senti¬ 
ment. ilie substance of his intellect 'was a robust humourous 
sagacity; and to this weighty element, which, by a natural law, 
gravitated towards absolute mirth, be kept everything else subor¬ 
dinate. ... Ill the class of humourists among whoai we have 
placed Thackeray he held a perfectly distinct position. He is 
original as a humourist no less than as a novelist. It has been said 
that his humour was * broad at once and fine/ and its union of 
these two characteristics deserves particblar notica Ho could 
be 'ChaHes Yellowplush,' *Jeaines,' the *Fat Contributor/ and 
'Pleeceman X./ ^na he could also produce tlie most delicate, 
subtle, decorous iro^iy. Windy sentimentalism, fiatulenco of style, 
these he early began do expase; these, and sordid self-seeking, 
unkindlincss, servility, wgre what«he detested, and loved to hold 
up to contempt. Perhaps the most thorougli proof of Thackeray’s 
ip'eatness as a humourist is the way in which he embodies liis 
humdur in characters. Sometimes the humonr depends solely on 
what the character says. Sometimes he Lean oddity, with crot¬ 
chets or peculiarities, which reappear as regularly as he does, 
^d«9ii^ere matters of trick. But the most amusing of Thacke- 
ny's perronages is a character in a deeper sense, and sho^vs more 
than oqp or two points or angles to the observer.” This is a long 
quotation; but the boolc^froin '(riiich 1 take it, the late Jamas 
Hannay’s “ Studies in Thackeray,” is well worth reading by the 
Btudent of Thackeray. 

Ono of the faults alleged against Thackeray ag a novelist is his 
cynicism. Granted that a flavour of cynicism pervades his writ¬ 
ing, it is the cynicism of the head and not of th« heart; if his 
judment condemns, bis ^ndly nature forgives. There»is a smile 
on uie lipa tear in the eye even when his frown is sternest. 
The man who could create Colonel Newcome and George Warring¬ 
ton might occasionally wear the cynic's mask and play the cynitrs 
part,*but to those who look closely the pretence is obvious enougli. 

* His satire is keen, but then it is always just. His shafts bum like 
fire, but they are directed against the errors and follies of humanity, 
e^nst sham and byt^risy, amlnst the coarseness of snobbery and 
the vulgarity of imoranc^ All pure and tender feelings he treats 
with reverence; be nutkmto mock at true love, at the domestio 
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tftections, at anpreteiMUng cluirity. Wbat is spccblly noticeabla 
in Tbaekeray's fiction is the gentleness with which he treats his 
women. Even Beck^ Sharp he cannot dismiss without a pong of 
regret; while for Ladv Castlowood and Laura Pendennis and the 
poor governess he evidently feels a strong sympathy and respectful 
affection. • The wide range of his portraiture is next to be con¬ 
sidered From Henry Esmond to Barry Lyndon, from Lord Castle- 
wood to Harry Foker,from deorge Warrington to Captain Costigon, 
what a breadth df sweep I Hb great contemporary, Charles Dickens, 
could not draw a gentleman; but Thackeray could, and very true 
and genuine bis gentlemen are. Jle was not confined to his own 
time, to the men and manners 5 f toe society around him, but could 
reproduce in “ Henry Esmond” and “The Virginians” the details 
and features of a post age with wonderful fidelity. But why dwell 
on these pasticnlars ? His wit, his humour, his sagacity, his ten¬ 
derness, his imagination, his hearty abhorrence of the false, his no 
less hearty admiration of tne true, his insight into the human 
heart, his strong grasp of character, his finely sympathetic and 
gracefully robust style. in*which at times there is a touch of lyrical 
melody—all these points will be noted by the student who con¬ 
scientiously seeks to get at the special excellences .oCThackeray as 
a novelist He had a high sense of the dignito m liis vocation; 
lie was preachcif teacher^ vates; and ho w^ direful that in his 
hands it should lose nothing of its importtpfce. 

Of Cliaiics Die kens {1812<-7o} 1 have notmuch to say. H is meri ts, 
no less than his defects, are so salient fhat they are easily distiu-* 
guished. He was a humourist like Thackeray, but his humourtvas 
broader, stronger, morelKisterous. When Tliackcray makes us sm ilo, 
the tear is never far off; but Dickens prompts us to a genuine roar 
of laughter; and if there be tears, it is because we laugh iintilwj|ypry. 
He i»tho great priest and prophet of the odd and ridicul^fils^ aiicf* 
it is by our laughter that we show our acceptance of his ministcg- 
tions. No 'writer hiM ever contrilflited soslargely to human^joy- 
inent; he is responsible for more side-shaking and#ib-: ckling and 
cncliinnatory exertion than any half-dozen of merryinaiiors in any 
time or country. JLt is pleasant to write down the names of his 
noveD, and count up the hours of fun and jollity we owe to them: 
to the ** Pickwigk Papers,” witli Sam Weller, and the strange com¬ 
pany at Difigley Dell, and the rival edito^g, and^the immortal trial 
scene, and the “swarry,” which turns out to be **a le^f mutton 
and trimmiligs; ” to ** Nicholas Nickleby,” with tlio^antalinis, 
and Newman Noggs, and the humours of that great 'J'hespian, 
Vincent Crummies; to “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” with the Pecksniff 
and his daughter, and young Bailey, and Mark Tapley, and the 
wonderful American scenes and persons j to " David Copnerfield,” 
with Tommy Traddles, and the inexhaustible Barkis, and Peggotty, 
and the evergreen, dirty, and delightful Wilkins Micaw^r; to— 
but 1 might go over the uhole catalogue, for even in his later and 
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pifotcr eotopodtlWi be weab)v ettcmi^ (lie MmtimentA! 
or romantie) and bad Icet mndi of bia ommat apontaneity. tlie 
vein of boincmr netet runs wholly dry. Of course, eteryoody 
Imowi that jOidkaiKi'e ebaraeteis are caricattites; tliat the world 
jiem aa^ for instance, and never will see, a Mkawber or a Tony 
Veck, a Weller or a Waokford Srtneers; btit, on the other 
hand, the particular quality which each repre'cnts is to be found 
in human nature, and to have this quahty put before us in such a 
shape and with so nmch examratioii-^the Micawbdrism of Mieaw- 
her or the sham “’umility*«if 0 riah Heap—that we cannot fail 
to see at a glance what is good osd b^ in it, and liow far it affects 
ourselves, is a definite gaiq. Dickens’s defects are easily noted; 
they he on the very surface of his novehi. Theie yem may observe 
the pretentiousness of his pathos, the unreality of his sentiment 
the Dombost which he mistakes for fiift writing, the» loose and 
irregular construction of his plots, wh^ch consist, indeed, of little 
more than a sequence of stnking scenes, intended to present in 
the most obvious light the eccentricities of the personages he calls 
into existence.^ It is not difficult either tb perceive that he knows 
nothing of ladies or gentlemen, and cannot draw them ; that witlt 
tlie subtler ei'^oiions and more delicate feelings lie has no real 
sympathy. It is d(}ar. too, that the higher female character lies 
beyond his grasp, ana that his tragedy when iithst elaborate is 
always on the point of.coming to grief, except, peihaps, in tlio 
“Tale of Tivo uities,’* Ph'‘re trie self-sacrifice of Sydney Carton 
keoins to me the high-water maik of Dickenses pathetic v ork. His 
rangh of thought, moreover, is essentially narrow, and ho is most 
bigoted often when he assumes to be most liberal. Bat in spite 
of these and other scarcely less conspicuous faults, his claim to 
i^nlues^ng ou; v^iy greatest novelists is unimpeaclmble ; it rests 
on a tmmsand brilliantly successful conceptions; it rests on a fer> 
tBi^y imagination and a breadth of humour which no other 
writer nas ever equalled.^ 

It has been send that as Sir Walter Scott was the novelist of the 
upper class, aristocratic, nay, ahnast feudal, in his ideas and senti¬ 
ments, so was Dickens the novelist of the middle class, with whom 
1 ^ identifies himsolf m his strength as well as nis weakness. In 
like manner, perhaps, we may say of Thackeray tlvit he appealed i; 
to cultured, 8 caularly,tin 4 thoughtful readers ,* while—al all events 
in his earltfr writings—Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton (1805-73), 
addressed himself to the young and imaginative. Hiree points 
call for notice in connection with this most industrious of men 
of letters. First, his capacity of ^wth. His mind was always 
growing; he was always open to the reception of new ideas; amF 
his later work was incomparably superior to his earlier In this 
MBpect he differed from almost all our great novelists, who have 
generally shown a marked falling-off ai^ attaiUing to a certain 
height. But, ctew ee wwh ** Pdham end “ Thd Disowned,’’ no 
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cMieirill prote&d dial fiaillied trorkmanahfp or elem^ 

tion of tone or knowledge of tOOntel phonomene ^ Tlie Ooxtonei^ 
** My NoveL'’ or ** Hie PatuienB.*' X0ton waa in kis ajxty>eightik 
year when ne died* and he was then at his best His **lCenMm 
Chillingly,*’ pahUsbed in the year of his deaih» seems to me superior 
even in tyose qualities of viracity and vigour, which are generally 
identified widi youth, to any of hhi earlier worka Second, refm^nce 
must be made to his conscteutiousnem^es an artist He constructed 
his plots withithe greatest care. £very scen^ every situation^ 
was thormiglily studied; every detail was considered in its xda- 
lion to the general effect The same elaboration was bestoi^ 
upon his characters; and if kiyftou’s novels fall far short of the 
very best il is from no want of effort und thought on the part of 
tbe artist He manipulated his colours skilfully; his figures WfflW 
perfectly proj^rtioual, so far as he could conceive them. The 
bcouery was always in due perspective and keepinjp What was 
want^, after all was finished^ was exactly what no^ industry w 
intelligence or care of the artist can supply^tbe exquisitely miPlte 
and d^cate yet enduring touch of genius, Lytton was a man or 
very considerable talents and varied accomplishments $ the gilts 
be had received from Nature he industriously and persistently 
cultivated, so that he was always coming close tp'^lie tooI, tliougli 
he never reached it. He hod a real pocth^aste, but not the 
puctic faculty: he had the artistes ambitiomfind temperament, but 
not the artist’s power. Ho succeeded fftmt when he made the 
least effort; his heroes and horoinol aie always failures, bpt< 
his secondu^ characters are very good indeed. A few t^cs, 
such as the man of f^hion and the middle-class vagabona, lie 
presented with great distinctness and with real aitistic force. 
So, too, his histoiical peisonages aic drawn with a stron^jnia 
hand. Third, we must note his versatility. Ho was ncrTCilv' 
poet* dramatist, assayist, oiaior, and novelist, but ho essayed 
every kind of fiction. Ho produced fashionable novoliirl^n 
“ Pelham romances of crime, like “ Kugene Aram' '“d ” Paul 
Cliiloid cla-ssical romances, like *'Tho Last Days of x'ompeii;'* 
novels of sentiment, like “The Disowned,” “Eincst hJaltro- 
vers,” and **Alicq{5” historical fictions, like “Rienzi” and “The 
I^LSt of tbe Barons;’’ novels of maxmeis, like “TJic Oaxtons,” 
“My Nov^l,” find “What will he do witlj it?” novels of in¬ 
trigue, like “Night and Morning” and “iLucrctiaand psycho¬ 
logical romance**, like “ Zanoni ” and “ A Strange Stpry.^ In “ITie 
Cotning Race” ho took up the Utopian st>le ol fiction. “ Keneha 
Chillingly” and “The Parisians” belong to the novels of manners. 
1 have already hinted tha| he always came short of tbe highest 
and best; but what he did was nevertheless very well dono>-as well 
done as talent and culture without imagination could do it As 
to the versatility of the man, it cannot be qiiestioned, any mors 
than his ombHIum I my his tuubition, for lie yeamod to make 
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( ;ood bis j^iUoti among the gtAi masteni of fiction ; and his 
ong) laborious, and not whoUv nnsacc^ful effort commands onr 
iympa^7. I think that, on the whole, bis works (in spite of their 
melodramatis tone, their false sentiment, their false i>athos and 
tawdry style, and the irritating mannerisms which group around 
their wonhip of the Ideal and the Beautiful) are worth studying. 
I am sure his life is; for it was a life of untiring energy, uu> 
finimng perseverance, and earnest devotion to his art, informed 
and stimulated by on honourable ambition. • 
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strain of adventure vLich runs in ourEnj^liah blood, 
yiberited doubtless from tliose tostlm forefathers i;rbo» 
i in dragon-probed alleys, swarmed out of the creeks 

and fioids of tbefNorths and sought “fresh woods and 

S astures new” across the rolling sea, has always made 
1 us the literature of travel and discovery. In tliis 
department, indeed, we English are rich beyond any otror people, 
as might be expected of a nation which has sent its sotiS tar and 
wide over the world, and planted its laws, and polity in 

the American coeitinent as in Australia, in ^^tli Africa os in the 
islands of Polynesia. It is no maJLter of woclfcr, therefore, that the 
first complete book in English was a book^>f travel, namely, “The 
Voyage and Travaile which treateth of the V'ay to the Hicrusalcpi, > 
and of the Marvaylcs of Jndo, with other Islands and Countitos,” 
written in 13^6 by Sif^Jobn Mandovillo, a native of St. Albans, 
w ho travelled in Oriental countries for upwards of thirty-four years, 
writing down on his return all he saw and all ho heard, so as to 
prodpee an amusing combination of truth and falsehood. His 
book was one of the earliest issues from the Italian press 
A century kter the English pressFwaa buey with the f ublic.atioii 
of records of travel. Sir Francis Drake's circunin»vigij> 'on of the 
world found a chronicler in the author of the World Encom¬ 


passed;” Raleigh’s adventures on the Amciican mainland were 
clascribed in the i*Discovery of Guiana.” To this iieriod belong 
the “Voyage of Sir IT. Middleton to the Malacca Isliinds,” and 
Fletcher ayd liny’s “Russia in the Sii^cvtli*Century.” With 
indefatigable industry: stimulated by an ardent love of geogra¬ 
phical knowledge, Riciiard Hakluyt in 1598, collcctoa and pre¬ 
served “The Pnncipsl Navigations, Voyages, 'I’lafliquos, and Dia 
coveries of the English Nation, made by Sea or over Land, to the 
Remote and Farthest Distant Quarters ojf the Earth, witliin the 
Compass of these 1500 Years.” It would be impossible, I think, 
to overestimate the influence of this great w'ork upon the mari¬ 
time spirit of the English peoj^e. Similar in pur|ios6, and scarcely 
inferior in influence, is the “ rUgrimes, or Rolations of the World 
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and the Eellgions observed in all Am and Places discovered 
{D>m the Creadon to the Present,” V nsbuel Furehas, published 
in 1613. There are five volumes in all, and Purchas professes to 
have consulted in oumgping them upvrardi of twelve hundred 
authors. ** this us^m compiler ” says Hallam, ^ 

** has been deraRbr those who have had better means of know¬ 
ledge. and prem^ IS inferior to that of 'Hakluyt; but* his labour 
was far more comprobensive. The * jpilgrims * was at all events a 
great source of knowledge to the contemporaries of Purchas.” A nd 
they have been the denght of adventurous, youth for successive 
generations, brides suggesting to posts, dramatists^ and roniaucista 
many a pleasant and plcture^oC> fancy. 

In 159s John Davis pvblisned a curious little volume, “The 
World’s iiydrographical Description,” which was one of the earliest 


of America) to “ far Cathay.” In this he desenbes bi^ own galliint 
voyages to the North, in one of which he “ alone, without farther 
comfort or company,” in a small bark of thirty tons, having reached 
latitude 66*, came to “a strait,” which he followed for eighty leiigucs, 
until he came among many islands. Then, finding small hope 
of passing tliat Avay, he returned to tlie open sea, coasted the 
shore towards-the south, and in so doing “found another great 
inlet, near forty leagues broad, whore the water entered in with 
violent swiftness.” AH which ho relates with the utmost siin* 
nllcity, and by no mea.'s in the tone of a man who is conscious of 
, having accomplislied any unusual action ; yet in a bark of tlnHy 
tAr^s to venture among the Polar ice was surely a heroic deed! 
About twenty j'cars aft^p Davis^ a Scotchman named William 
Lithgow published the “Total Discourse'^' of his nineteen yeais* 
wanderings and painful peregrinations in Europe, Asia, and Ame¬ 
rica, in the course of which he professed to have surveyed “forty- 
eight kingdoms, ancient and modern, twenty-une republics, ten 
aWluto principalities,, With two Jiundrcd islands.” He whites 
in crabbed Scotch, but with the fiavour of quaintness which is 
as inseparable from old authors as tlie aroma is from old wine. 

Q’he naturalist, John Ray, travelled in i66t through the Nether¬ 
lands, Germany, Holland, and France, and en his return duly 
published his “ Observations,” as so many tourists through the 
same countiies have since done. Rays, however, are those of an 
acute and intelligent mind. A far higher merit attnbhes to tlie 
“£{.ti8tob& Ho-Eiiatiffi, or Letters of James Howell” (1594-1666), 
describing his Continental travels, which, extended over three 

id valu- 
ic style, 





16 comments on men and manners and places are ve^ fresh 
entertaining. That loyid cavalier. Sir Thomas Ilerbeiti 

^ JEUlhun, “ Xitmturs of Borope,'* $11.450. 
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Cbarlea I/s gi^m c^f tlie bedcfaftmber. and his faithful friend and 
attendant during that dark period of hia life which ended, one 
frosty January morning, on the scaffold outside Whitehall, pub¬ 
lished as early as 1634 an interesting narrative of his traveu in 
Africa and **the Greater Asia,” especially Persia and some parts 
of the Oriental Indies and itues adjacent. I may {mint out that 
to read such works with the help of later authorities, taking all 
necessary'pains to collate and com^pare their different state ruciits, 
is an instructiva proc^ besides being a very thorough and agree¬ 
able mode of studying geography. And thus 1 am reminded of 
the “ Microcosmus, or Description of the Great World/’ of Peter 
Heylin (i6oo<-62), whom wb kavl already met with os an eccle¬ 
siastical historian. The ** MicrocosmuS” is a tolerable attempt at 
systematic geography. The title seems V> have been a favourite 
one in the <|arly part of the seventeen^l^entury, for Bishop Earlo 
used it (in ” Microcosmographjr ”)• and Parchas,and a poet named 
Thomas Noblea * 

Some admirable description will bo found in ITonry Fielding’s 
“ Voyage to Lisbon,” and*it is allowable, i>erhaps, to include among 
books of travel Sterne’s ’'Sentimental Journey throtigh France 
and Italy,” the prccui’sor of inimorous books in which, os in Long¬ 
fellow’s ** Hyperion ” ai|d Lord Lytton’s “ Pilgrims' of the Ubine,'* 
an element of fislion is introduced to cnliyen^rcc.ountH of scenery. 
Almost the first, if not the firsL of English books on the United 
States, was William Cobbett's “ Year’s lleslfiieiice ” (1818-19), wbicii 
exhibits all its writer’s eccentric peculiarities as well os Ujo sub¬ 
stratum of solid sense on which tlioy were fantastically roai od.^ Of 
travellers "witii a purpose” Andrew Young seems to have been 
the pioneer; and the agricultural data collected in his “Travels in 
Fmnce” (1777-89) are arranged with so much acumen, and so skil- 
fully.usea to illustrate general principles, that the book is still held 
much in esteem. The view of the condition of Franco, on the vfiiarQ 
of the Great Kevolution, has its petnts of Miterost for t])-t histomn ; 
and Arthur Young is a writer, therefore, to wham 'lie student 
may profitably give his attention. (See also Dr. Rigby’s “ F-iettcrs to 
his Family from France in 1780,” edited by L»jdy Easflake.) Of 
far inferior calibraTs tbe Sir John Carr whom Byron satirised, the 
prototype of the superficial gossipy tourist, who rushes through a 
country intent *on]y on making a book, luid rinsbes off his super¬ 
ficial sketches with equal audacitv and ignorance.^His style, 
however, has an easy imency, nud be sometimes succeeds in par¬ 
ticularising a sceneror an individual so as to fix it or idm on tbe 
reader’s imagination. He wrote “Tbe Stranger in France” (1803) 
and “The Stranger in Iceland ”(1806), “Travels Hound the Baltic” 
(1804-5), “A Hove through Holland ” (i 807), and “ Travels in Spain ** 

(t8ii). 

Lord Macartne$^a Chinese embassy in 1702-93 was the occasion 
of two booksnpori China-^o oiub^adora own “Journal,” and 
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the **Aathentlc Accoant o! the Embassy,” by his secretary of 
leg;ation, Sir George Staunton, The latter is remarkably well 
written and full of interesting information, which, when the l^k 
was published, had all the attraction of novelty for the British 
public. It may be read to this day with advantage supplemented 
W the works of Fortune, Qutzlan, Wingrove Cooke, and others. 
The popularitv it achieved was os nothing^ however, to the 
furore excited by the “Travels of Jatfies Bruce” (1790), in which 
ho described his adventures in Abyssinia and his discovery of 
the sources of the Bahr-ol-Azrek, which he mistakenly supposed 
to be the true Nile. The extraordinary nature of the incidents he 
related combined with the irrimtkm provoked by a most undis¬ 
guised egotism to excite ^inst him a strong prejudice in the 
minds of men of letters and he w'os assailed with vollep of 
lampoons, in wliich his fhracity was openly questiemed “ The 
Travels of Baron Munchausen” were written, it is saia, in ridicule 
of Bruce’s narrative, the accuracy of whiclL however, has been 
fully confirmed by later travellers. It should be stated that he 
had been anticipated in his discovery of the source of the Blue 
Nile by Puez, the Portuguese. 

I need hardly refer to Mungo Park’s “African Travels” (1799), 
as, owing to the simxdicity of their style, and the strong Intercast 
of the experiences tj^ey describe, they have always been a favourite 
“boys’ book.” I suppose everybody knows the three pathetic 
episodes of the bravo Traveller’s succour by the pitying African 
wpman at Sego, of the stimulus ho derived in a moment of 
desltiondency from the accidental presence of “a small moss in 
fructification,” and his innocent exultation on reaching the bank 
of the Joliba or Quorra. African travel has furnished tne English 
gentleman’s library with a succession of important works. In 1826 
was published the ** Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in,Nor- 
ti^n and Central Africa,” bv Denham, Clapperton. and Oudney, 
Half a century later appeared Kavid Livingstone’s “llesearches m 
South Africa,”* Daring the interval, it may almost be said, British 
enterprise was constantly active in the exploration of the African 
interior, and each succe^ing traveller did not fail to publish the 
results of his investigations. The narrative of the expedition of 
Kichard Lauder, who traced the s(»urce of the Niger, was issued 
in t$57., Burckhardt, Bolzoni. Bowdich, CampbSll, each contri¬ 
buted hU^“stone” to the cairn of African discovery. As foi 
Egypt, its antiquities, its scenery, its pe^le, its mighty river, 
have been celebrated by a hundred pens. me take a few in 
alphabetical order Adams, A L., “The Naturalist in the Nile 
Valley;” Bartlett, W. H., “The Nile Boat;” Belzoni, G. B.. 
“ Narrative of the Operations and Becent Discoveries within the 
Tyramids,” a record of marvellous perseverance and energy, as 
well as a mine of valuable informationj Burckhardt, “Trav^ in 
NubiaUuskini^ 0 . A, ** Travels in Ethiopia above the Second 
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Cataract;* **KinAlaJce, A. W.. "EOthen; or, Footprints of Fast* 
em Travel” (184^, a bouk 01 rare eloquence, trith sketches of 
scenery unsurpassed for glow of colour and felicity of touch; 
Lane, !^w., **Modem %yptians,” a recognised authority; Lind< 
say, Lord (afterwards Earl of Crawford), “Letters on Egypt^ 
Edom, and the Holy LandMaitiiieau, Harriet, “Eastern Life, 
Past and Present,” fresh and picturesque, but uecasionally fanciful 
in theory; Melly, O., “ Khartoum and the Two NilesItichard- 
son, Dr., “TraWs along the Mediterranean and Adjacent Parts 
Homer, Mrs., “Temples and Tombs of Egypt and JNubia,” a book 
spoiled by its style and want of method; Bmitli, Pev. A. U., “ Tlie 
Nile and its Banks; ” Warbiirtln, Eliot, “ The Crescent and the 
Cross; ” and Wilkinson, Sir Gm a d&scrvedly eminent E^ptologisL 

Modern Egypt and Thebes,” and “Topography of Thebes and 
General View of Egypt.” To this list may bo added a later book, 
very freshlj and charmingly written, by Miss M. li. Edwards, “A 
Thousand Miles up the Nile; ” and Mr. VUlicrs Stuart's valuable 
“ Nile Gleanings." 

A still larger numben of authorities might easily be brought 
forward under the heading of Italian travel. One of the eiirliust, 
and, all things considered, one of the best, is Mr. J. Forsyth in 
his narrative of an “ Excursion in Italy in 1802 and 1 803.” The de¬ 
scriptions are liw^ly, the criticisms acuto, and the whole tone of the 
book is scholarly. It b superior far and away to Eustace's “ Class¬ 
ical Tour” or Stewart Hose’s “Letters fr6m the North of Italy.” 
Ill 1835 was published “Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Por¬ 
tugal,” by W. Beckford, tlie autlior of “ Vatbek.” It is picturcs(]%ely 
written, and a cultivi^d taste is evident in every page. Sir A. 
C. Hoarc’s “ Classical Tour ” is unfit to bear the ordeal of current 
criticism. There is plea.sant description in Uilliard’s “Six Months 
in Italy;” and Charles Dickens’s “Pictures from Italy” are in- 
tere^ing ns showing the impressions produced by Italian sceqps 
on a man of specially keen observation, \yith a quick recogudion 
of salient points, but strongly deficient in the higlicr sentiment. 
Dean Alford’s “Lettcra from Italy” may be glanced at; they are 
very superficial. 'I'ho reader will find much useful material in 
Ai^ustus Haro’s Wanderings in Italy.” 

The tale of adventure in the frozen wilderness of tlio North, 
begun by ^ohn*Davis in 1595, cout^ed by Sir Edward 

Parry, Sir John Franklin, Bach, Dr. Hfcliardson. Dr. Scoresby, 
Captain (afterwards Admiral) Beechey, i^PCliiitock, St'Clure, Dr. 
Kane, and other “ mariners good and true.” China was farther 
opened up in 1816 by Lord Amherst's mission, of which Mr. Heary 
Eilb wrote a clear and unassuming account In the East, geogra¬ 
phical knowledge was enlarged by Sir John Malcolm, “ Sketclies of 
PersiaJ. Morier, “Journeys through Persia, Armenia, and Asia 
Minor;” Sir William Ouseley and Sir Hubert Ker Porter: W.Moor- 
croft,“Traveb in the Himalayan Provinces;” J. Boillie FrasoCi 
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recordot) his obRemtimis i& the West Indies, Kortli America, 
Australia and Now Zealand, and South Africa. His elder brother, 
Thomas Ado^hua Trollop^ is the author of "A Summer in 
Brittaiw” and “A Summer in Western Africa.** Mr. Hep worth 
Dixon has written picturesquely upon the Holy Land (which has 
also been described hy Irby and Mangles, Dr. Eobinson, Dean 
Stanley in his “Smai and Palestine,” Lieutenant Gonder, and “Eob 
Hoy” Maegregor), New America, and Switzerland; Mr. Mackenzie 
Wiuiace is the* author of an exhaustiye work, not purely topo¬ 
graphical, upon Russia : Sir Charles Dilke has sketched ^ Greater 
Britain,” the islands ana lands beyond the sea inhabited by Kngiish- 
yaking peoples. Iceland has httraotod Dr. Robert uhambers, 
Captain R. Burton (**Ultima Thule”), dUd Loid Duderin Letters 
from High Latitudes ”). Viyacity is tlie chief characteristic of Sir 
Francis He^’s “ Rough Notes taaen daring some Rapid Journeys 
across the ^mpas and among the Andes.” Charles Waterton, 
the naturalist, a man of mfinite enthusiasm and courage, has 
described his “Wanderings in South America, the North-West 
of the Uhited States, and the Aiitillesr” in quest of now or 
interesting forms of animal life; and to Mr. H. W. Batea another 
naturalist, the public owe a delightful volume, “The Naturalist 
on the Amazon.” The glorious scenery and luxuriant vegetation 
of the Amazonian region have fascinated numerous adventurers : 
among others, Agassiz. W. T, Edwards, Herbert H, Smith, uiul 
Alfred Wallace, the author of a very valuable work on “ The Msilty 
Archipelago.” In 1845-49, Sir Austin Layard was led to uinlpr- 
take a senes of exploration-^ among the ruins of ancient NimA^eli, 
which led to various iii^ortant discoveries; nor were the researches 
of the late Mr. George oniitli in 1866-72 and 1873-74 less siicce.ss- 
ful. The past history and antiquities of Babylonia have found 
copious illustration in the w'orks of Rich, R Ker Porter, Aiiis- 
wortti, Major Rcnnell, Sir II. Liyard, and Sir fl. llawUiLSon ;^!Ue 
course of the Tigris was cxplored^jy CuiiSain Ohe-sm ^'. 

The late Eliot Warburton, who perished in the“Ain:i ok ” in 1852, 
was the author of “ Tlio Crescent and the Crass,” which for thirty- 
five years has enjoyed a considerable popularity. Nearly as long 
a lease of life haa'been granted to Barnet Martineau’s “Eastern 



a?.d “ Omoo; ” ^ the Rev. W. Ellis in bis “ Polynesian sketches 
by the Earl of Pembroke in “South-Sea Bubbles and by Lord 
George CJampbell in his “IwOg*Book of the Challenger.*^ The 
remarkable exjdoring voyage of the “ Challenger ” has also been 
recorded by Dr. Wyville Thomson. Were we about to form 
a standard library of travel, we should not fail to include in it 
Sir Charles Fellow’s ** Excursion in Asia klinor ” and “ Ancient 
Lydia; ” Mis. Postans’s “ Catch ** (an accurate description of ono 
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of the northern provinces of Western India); Sir John Francis 
Itowring'a “Kingdom and People of Siam;" and Mr. John 
Davis’s valuable “ Sketches of China " and his “ Qetieral Descrip 
tion of the Empire of China and its Inhabitants.” With the last 

_ 1 _ \r- 


lished some gracefully written letters descriptive of a “ Hesidence 
on the Shores of the Baltic.” Our standard libstty should also 
contain the “Narrative of the Voyages of the *j^dventure’ and 


on the Shores of the Baltic.” Our standard libstry should also 


contain the “Narrative of the 


> Voyage 
ing and 


Spencers “ Travels in Circassia,” and William Gifford Pal^ve s 
“Narrative of a Year’s Journey through Central and Eastern 
Arabia” (1862-63), which he made in the disguise of a Mohamme¬ 
dan hakim. Nor must we forget Captain Wood’s “ Ti^avels to the 
Source of the Oxus,” or tiie writings of Mr. T. W. Atkinson. An 
extensive literature has accumulated about our Arctic expeditions, 
the latest additions being Sir George Nares’s “Voyage of the 
‘Albert’ and ‘Discovery’ in 1875-76,” and Captain Markham’s 
“Great Frozen Sea.” With African discovery will always be 
associate<i the names of Captain K. F. Barton (“ Lake Regions 
of Central Africa’’), Captain Speke (“Journal ofrithe Discovery of 
the Sources of the Nile,” 1863), Captain Grant (“ A Walk across 
Africa.” 1864)^ Sir Samuel Baker (“ The Albert Nyaiiza ” and “ The 
NRe Tributaries,” 1866-67), Dr. Livingstone (“Reseiirchesiii South 
Aiitca,” 1857, “Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi,” 1864. 
and “Last Journals,” 1875), Henry M. Stanley (“How I Found 
Livingstone,” 1872,and “Through the Dark Continent,” 1878), and 
Lieutenant Cameron {“ Across Africa,” 1876). 

Among more recent works of travel I w'ould venture to recom- 
iimnd to the student M^jor Burnaby’s “Ride to Khiva” and 
“lude throt^h A.sia Minor,^ Sir Samuel Baker’s “Cynru.s." 
lieutenant - (i>lonel Baker’s ‘‘Turkey in Europe,” Sir J. D. 
Hooker's “Journal of a Tour in klorocco,” Mr. Boddam Whet- 


ham’s “ Roiuima and British Guiana,” Captain Gill's “ Journey 
through China to Burmah,” Mrs. Scott SteveMon’s “ Our Home 
in C;^rus,”and Oswald Craufurd’s “Portugal, Old and New.” 
Captain Burton is ope of the most indefatigaule sAid igidependeiit 
of traveller^ aud his characteristic dogmatism lends a piquant 
flavour to his narratives, of which the latest is, I believe, “ Midian 
Revisited.” Mr. A. Wilson’s “Abode of Snow” (the Himalaya), 
Mr. Drew’s “Cashmir Valley,” Mr. A. W. Hughes’s “Country 01 
Beloochistan,” Captain Forbes’s “British Burmah,” C. Lambert’s 
“TVip to C^hmere^” Mr. Val Prinsep’s “Imperial India,” and 
Commander Cameron’s “Our Future Highway to India,” must 
necessarily possess an interest for every intelligent citizen of that 
far-roaching imperial State which counts India among its defend- 
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encies. But every year, nay, evexv month, every week, bnnga forth 
an ever>increaBing crop of trsvel-book^ and there is no department 
of literature in which selection is more imperative or mote difficult. 
Unless newcomers have something novel to toll of the i>eonle and 
places their predecessors have already described, or something to 
say about corners of the world that have never b^ore been visited 
(and these how few!), unless they can open up to us fresh channels 
of observation or reflection it will be as well to leave them undis¬ 
turbed in the ^nquil glory of the circulating library. 




CHAPTER Vn. 


KKOLISfl TBEOLOOT, miLCMfWlIY, AKt> METAPHYSICS : 

A COURSE OP KEADINO 

COUPLE moral uliilosopby with theology because I do 
not KC'o how it is possible it>r a Christian student to con* 
sidcr them separately; he can accept no ethical system 
which is not eased upon the laws laid down by Chris* 
tianity. Nor con the trainingtof the momi nature be 

f iroperly dissociated from the education of the spiritual nature; the 
lighest morality must bo that which is shaped and inspiretl by 
religious principles. A scheme of morals wliich makes no refer¬ 
ence to religion, whether it be formulated by a Ben#,ham ora Stuart 
Mill, is, as IVofessor Bluckie says, a very unnatural sort of divorce, 
and n plain sign of a certain narrowiieas and incompleteness in 
th(^ mental constitution of those who advocate it. It is an 
fittciapt, moreover, to reverse the teaching of eighteen cen¬ 
turies ; nay, it is an attempt to revolt against history and sv\ ecp 
aside that Christianity which makes sucli an attempt possible. 
1 mean that, in so far as modern ethical 8yBtem.s diiTcr front or 
are superior to tlioso propounded by the ancient moralists,^ the 
dilTcrenee, the superiority, is due to that gradntd elevation of'the 
stati^anl of thought and sentiment which Christianity has eifcctcd. 
**Tho fouutain«,of all the nobler morality is inond inspiration 
from within, and the feeder of this fountain is God.” 

It is to be wished that the study of theology and moral philo¬ 
sophy entered more largely and more frequeutlyjthan it does into 
our plans of intellectual culture and our educational courses. 
How that can be cdlqd *Hhe higlier education” whieh deliberately 
ignores the investigation* of the problem of the great^t impor¬ 
tance to iheTndividual and to the society of which he is.a memoer, 
T do not profess to understand The issues in> reprd to a man's 
ultimate destiny, to his origin, to his work in life—the *' why,” 
the “whence,” the “whither,” the questions which affect the 
constitution of society, and govm a iiuin's relation to his fellows, 
weold seem to be not inferior in interest, not less in value, than 
discussions of tlie agrariaii laws of Rome or the polity of 
the Greek commouw^ths. It may be pointed out, moreover, 
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that, these subjects having naturally attracted the attenUen of 
the finest intellects he who takes no account of them neccssarilv 
remama ignorant ot much which is ^atest and best In Engli^i 
literature. And this reminds me ox the difficulty of the task I 
undertake in attempting to sketch a course of reading in them. 
Not only does the vostness of the field to be trareraed put me at a 
disadvantage^ but 1 am called to sit in judgment, as it were, upon 
men whose latchets (not to speak profanely) 1 feel unworthy to 
unloose The tender must understand, therefore, that the follow¬ 
ing remarks are ofi'ered with jproftnind deference; that they do 
not aspire to be accepted as cntical; that they are intended only 
as indicatioM of the nature of the authoiities which he sjtould 
consult. They suggest a tolerably elaborate scheme of reading, 
and the student must contract it according to h^ needs. It is 
based, moreover, on the supposition that, before entering ujion it, 
he will have gone through one or two text-books upon each of the 
two great subjects which ifcoinprohends.' 

1 shall again adopt, as nearly as possible, a chronological order. 
And that you may get tt notion of the state of English theology 
at that stage of thelleformation which was reached in the reign 
of Henry VIII., I recommend, to begin with, Bishop Latimer's 
“ Sermons.” They are pleasant reading, for the stj^lo is homely 
and clear, witlisillustrations Which are always familiar and often 
amusing; the teaching is practical, and enforced by many shrewd 
and sensible remarks. It Is a characteristic of our literature that 
it flowered all at once^ attained at a sudden lK)und to the higlipst 
excellence: and that the age which, within less than a ceriiury 
of the estublisbment (|f Caxton’s printing-jireKs under the shadow 
of Westminster Abbey, gave us Spenser and Shake-speara, gave 
us also llichai'd Hooker and I-ord Bacon. Hooker's treatise “ Of 
the J^aw.s of Ecclesiastical Polity/' begun (I suppose) about 15P0 
and finished about 1509—be died in 1600—is one of tliose master¬ 
pieces wdiicli, 1 fear, few read, anfi ever^ody talks about, it is 
e.s.«!entiany a wonderful book—w'onderful in the so^idit; and forcjs 
of its arguments, the wise liberality of its sentiments, tlie Stateli¬ 
ness of its eloquence. The present writer first inet with it, along 
with many otheir* choice old authors, in the library of an old 
Devonshire parsonage, and he well remembers the delight with 
which he^oli'itred up the rhythmical haynop^of its periods. He 
was still in‘his boyhood, and, of course, much of it^he did but 
imrierfectly understand or appreciate ; but it was not the less a 
revelation to him dP a world of thought, of the existence of which 
he had had no conception. Hooker's treatise is so broad in. its 
plan, that, while professedly vindicating the lawfulness of Episco¬ 
pacy,* it really imnudes a statement of all the principles on which 

' Snch M OeotgB Henry Lewci't **Biogrft]>bieal H islery of Philosophy,” and 
Dr. ‘\Vhewttl2k '^Leetain <m the HUtory of Horal Philoiophy in EngUnd.* 
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oar moral and political systems should be grounded. It is a 
grand and irrefra^ble defence of, and plea for, law and order, 
and at the same time a protest a^inst any attempt of Authority 
to put down Beason.^ ** Hooker,'^says Hallam, **Iike most great 
moral writers both of antiquity and of modem ages, rests his 
positions on one solid basis, the eternal obligation of natural law.” 
He adds:—“ He stood out at a vast height above his predecessors 
and contemporaries in the English Church, and was, perhaps, ^e 
first of our writers m ho had any considerable ac^aiutance with 
the philosophers of Greece, not merely displayed in quotation, of 
which others may have sometimes set an example, but in a spirit 
of reflection and comprehensivei|Qsa»wiiicb the study of antiouity 
alone could have infused.*’ Elsewhere Hallam speaks of his 
magnidceiit diction. ** So stately and graceful,” he says, “ is the 
inarch of his periods, so various the fall of his musiem cadences 
upon the ear, so ricn in images, so condensed in sentences, so 
grave and noble liis diction, m little ds there of vulgarity in his 
racy idiom, of pedantry in bis learned phrase^ that i know not 
whether any later writer has more adminably displayed the capa> 
cities of our langue^e, or produced passages more worthy of com* 
parison with the splendid monuments of antiquity.” * 

Eleven years after the publication of the first part of Hooker's 
“Ecclesiastical Polity” appeared “The Two B^kes of Francis 
Bacon, of the Proficiencie and Advancement of Learning, Divine 
and Human.” These in 1623 were translated into Latin (and 
expanded) os the “De Augmentis Scientianim, Libri ix.,” and, so 
traifeslated and e.xpanded, they form a portion 01 his 0f7us, 

tlie “Xnstauratio Magn^ or Great Ileconstrugtionof Science.” Bacon 
wrote in Latin, believing that it was more permanent than those 
“ modem languages which would one day play the bankrupt with 
books,” but his writings have frequently Men translated, and arc 
acccs.siblu in Bohn’s “ Standard Library.” The “ Advancement ” 
should, of course, be read in Bacon's own English, which, if ]cs.s 
stately than I^okor's, is rich and strenuous. The first book en¬ 
larges on the excellence of knowledge, and explains that the de¬ 
fects commonly ascribed to it originate in human errors, in the 
mistaken choice of subjects of study, or in unwj^ modes of deal¬ 
ing with them. Knowledge was not to be sought, he said, as if 
it were a couch wl^reon a searching and restless sjprit might 
repose; or a terrace fo^a wandering and variable mind to walk 
up and do^Th with a fair prospect; or a tower of states for a proud 
mind to raise itself upon; or a fort or commanding ground for 

i« interu^g lo eoanpsre bin defeoe* of *'tho tiar of reiuoD and 
lelfraing” with Bryden’a i&veeiive a|^iiat toaaoti in bia **Beligio Laici," 
wbtro it it but M tne “ dim unoertain light ** of moon and atara. 

* The “ SeeleaiMtieal Polity” it in books; tfat present sixth book is 
believed not to be Hooker’s, and the seventh and eighth did not have tbs 
bsnefit of bis rtviuoa. Xhs first fonr art the best. 
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strife and eontention; or a aliop for profit or sale; bnt as a rieli 
storehoose for tbe glory of the Creator and the relief of man's 
estate. Having vinaicated the di^ty of learning, Bacon, in the 
second book, proceeds to survey the whole field of human know¬ 
ledge, and to inquire what parts thereof lie fresh and waste, and 
not improved and converted by the industry of man; to tlie end 
that such a plot, made and recorded to memory, may both minister 
light to any public designation and also serve to excite voluntary 
endeavours. He divides knowledi^e into the three branches of 
history, poetry, and philceophy, w'hich he refers to the three parts 
of man*s understanding, memory, imagination, and reason; and 
having examined what has ba^n jpone in each^ he comments upon 
revealed roligion, and proceeds to shew the inquirer the course 
or path be should follow in his endeavour to compass a cultivated 
mind; thought path being that by which we can most easily con¬ 
tribute to tlie stock of human learning something worth labouring 
for, something that will prove to the glory of the Creator and the 
relief of man’s estate. 

Bacon’s object in the Instauratio,” .as the title intimates, was 
to effect a renewa/ or repair of human knowled^. Wo see that 
in the “ Dignity and Advancement of Learning ** ho has laid down 
the ground-plan; he has proved the existence of deficiencies, and 
he lias systematised and arranged tho work to be done. In the 
“Novum Orgamim” (1620), of which only tlie first part was com- 
pleted after the labour of thirty years, ho ex{)ouuds tho “now 
method” by which defects were to be remedied and tlie treasury 
of knowledge enlarged. This is done in a scries of aphoidflms 
(spread over two boolm) aniinged in logical sequence, ana leading 
naturally the one to tTie other, like a succession of terraces. The 
first is the keynote, clew, or foundation of the whole Baconian 
philpsophy, and though trite enough now, was, w'hcn fiist uttered, 
a revelation. 

Man, the servant and intcrprelbr of Nature, can do md under¬ 
stand no further tlinn he has, cither in art or ii^cont'anplation, 
observed of the order and method of Nature. Huniaii power 
and human science are coincident Tlie doininioii of men over 
things depends aipon the arts and sciences; because to govern 
Nature you must first obey her. The causq and root of all the 
evils in the scfences was this, that while mep i^orantiy wondered 
at and vaunted the powers of the humfln mind, they forbore to 
seek its true aids. How little assistance bad the uitbful arts ob¬ 
tained from science! how little had science benefited by the 
labours of practical men 1 And whence arose such vagueness, ^uch 
sterility in the physical systems hitherto presented to the world f 
Not certainly from anything in Nature itself; for the 8teadfa.Ht- 
ness and regularity of the laws that govern it clearW mark them 
out as objects of certain and precise Knowledge- N()t from w'ant 
sf ability in the iiiTcntors of those systems, many oC whom were 
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men of tite highest genius of the ages in which they iloumhed. 
No ! it arose soleiv from tlie perverseness and insnOicieiicy of tlia 
methods that had been pursued. Ueh had sought to create a 
world from their own conceptions^ to draw from their own minds 
all the materials they made use of; but if, instead of doing su, 
thev had consulted experience and observation, they would have 
had facts and not opinions for the grouiid*work of their reason¬ 
ing, and mikdit have ultimately attained to a knowledge nf the 
laws that govern the material world. What was necessary llacun 
defined to be that men should be slow to generalise, going from 
particular things to those w'liich are but a single stei> more gene* 
ral, rising from tliose to oUiera r bro«ider scope, and so on 
until they came to universals. Tiiis is the true and untried way, 
(Apli. xix. ei sety.) 

Ho proceedou to dwell on the distinction between the idofa 
or ** idols’’ of the liiimnn mind and the ideas of the hivine. Of 
the latter it is Siiid Kxcept ye become as little cliUdren, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” And adopting tlio 
apostolic language he exclaimed;—^‘*Little<luldren, keep yourselves 
from idols.” These idols ” or delusions of t)ie understanding 
he divided into—(i.) Jdo/s of the THbe{Idola Trifms), those belong¬ 
ing to inankin<l as a whole, to man as a nice or trib^ It is falsely 
assorted that human son.sQ is the measure or stav-dard of things, 
whereas, on the contrary, all perceptions, whether of the sense or 
of the mind, are according to the analogy of man, and not acconl- 
ing to the analogy of the universe; and the human intellect 
to'lkie rays of things is as an unequal mirror, which mixes its 
own nature with the nature of things#lmd sp distorts and spoils it. 
( 3 .) Idols of ifta Cave [Idola Speem) : these are the s{)ecial weak¬ 
nesses of the individual, and are only too effectual in prejudicing 
his search after truth, (3.) Idols of the Market-place Udola /cu'i), 
the creations of prejudice; things not as they arc out ns they 
are represented by tho<comcnM» talk of the market-place, the 
gossip of the uiprld ; and ^4.) Idds of the ThecUre (Idola fheatri\ 
id^s accepted on the antliority of men who have plaved distiii- 

S uished parts in the world’s theatre—videos accepted from tlio 
ogiimtic teaching of philosopheis, because as philosophies 
as have been received or discovered, so many plays have in truth 
been acted, creating qcenie and unreiri worlda * 

Having set the iuquirdlr on his guard against these tdma. Bacon, 
in his secoittl book, explains that '* inductive method.” by which 
alone troth can be attained. Kverything must be put to the test 
of experience; no fact must be accepted as such until it has been 
prov^ by experiment. In Nature, whatever is, is so under certain 
conditions, some of which are only accidoutal, while others are 
essential. The difference must be carefully ascertained. When 
this process has been applied to a number of facte, we are in a 
position by a comparison of the resolte to determioa one of the 
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laws by tvUioh Nature is governed. And when we know the laws 
{/oi’mcK) and perceive the real unity of Nature in materials appar¬ 
ently diesmiilar» we can jgo on to further experiment The search 
after these eternal and immutable laws nr forms he describes as 
constituting " metaphysics.” but that after the intermediate laws, 
which are not fundmnentol, constitutes ** physics/’ 

The study of Nature, therefore, b to be so conducted as to vield 
^(a) Axioms or laws dedfuced from experiment; and 0 ^^ New 
experiments deduced from these axioms. As the foundation of 
all knowlcclgo, we need a competent “ natural and experimental 
history,” which can be obtained only by a ** true and legitimate in¬ 
duction.” In pursuing our ikvc4tigations into the laws orybmo', 
wo must examine each “ nature'^or tjting in a succession of ways, 
taking every case os an “instance” {insianlm) or indication of its 
possession,of certain qualities, and exgminiiig them in groups. 
As, for example, heat: the “ instances agreeing” are not as rays of 
the sun, but vapours, subterranean air, and the like; these we 
duly tabulate. Then we pa!«8 on to ” iiegaiivo instances,” rays of 
the moon, m}'s of the snii in mid air, cold vepfuirs, all of which 
are arranged in a second table, in a third we place the 
iiisianiioB wliich liave more oriels of the “nature” under exa¬ 
mination, noting the relative increase or decimsc in the same 
subject; this is the Table of Degrees, or Compaiutivo Table. 
And so wo continue through twenty-seven tables or chis^os of 
tnsfanfur, until, by aualysisaud comparison, we can make from 
them an induction, and gjitlier in the first harvo.st of our natjput 
and persevering labours. Siicli, in brief, is an outline of Jlatlon’s 
experimental plulosop|;iy, which threw open the domains of Nature 
to the enterprise of man. It was no part of ii s work to accumulate 
results: bis special jirovinco was to expl.iin )iow they might l>e 
Bcciiroa, and to stimulate the mind of man to undertake tlie task. 
“Bo strong in hope,” he said, “and do not fancy that our * In- 
stauratio* is something infinite aiftl beyond humanrca^ h, when, in 
truth, it is mindful alike of mortality and hurrianily. 't does not 
ex)iect to accomplish its work in the course of a single age, but 
leavQ.s it to the process of tlie ages. T/istly, it seeks for science, 
not boastfully, ivithin the little cells of the human intellect, but 
humbly in the range of the wide, wide world.”—For the student’s 
information, it should be added that ^11 soieptific men are not 
agreed upon the value of Bacon s method os a guide in science, 
holding that in some important particulars it is esHeiitially wrong, 
and that it is the Newtonian method which has been the fiarout 
of Modem Philosophy.^ 

1 shall be accusea, perhaps^ of stretching the term Moral 
PliUosophy” too far when 1 include under it llobert Burton's 
“Anatomy of Melancholy, by Democritus junior.” But it con- 


* Set “ Pfiiieipki of ScisBce,“ vot U., panim ^ 
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sidera the moral as well as the ph^cal and intellectual aspects of 
s disease from which the author himself appears to have suffered 
acutely) for which in this wise and witty book he would seem to 
have provided a palliative, if not a cure. It was published in 
lbs I, and before its author’s death in 1659 passed through five 
editions. From its store of classical quotations, in^nious images, 
apt illustrations, and pithy saying biter writers have borrowed 
freely: the extent of Sterne’s ind<^te(fness is well known. There 
is mticn original matter, however; and, quaintly ai' it is expressed, 
its wit and shrowdneas invest it with a perennial charm. I con 
hardly describe it as a book to be “studied,” in the ordinary sense 
of the word ; and though Dr. Jlnh^son speaks of it as “ the only 
book that ever took him *6ut of bed two boars sooner than he 
wislicd to rise.” 1 suspect that most readers will be content to 
take it in instalments. bettor companion for a summer holiday 

no one need desire, as you can dip into it here and there for five 
minutes, or ten, or sixty, without thd interest being in any way 
diminished. And it is a book of which you never ctow weary, 
which you can read a second time and a third, ayo, a fourth and a 
fifth, without any sense of fatigue, without any feeling tliat the 
page has lost its freshness, llc^litt says:—“ In reading a book 
which is on old favourite with me. 1 not only have the pleasure of 
imagination and of a critical rolisn of the work, but the pleasures 
af memory added to it.” These are the plesisures which you taste 
on each reperusal of the old-world-flavoured periods of Democri- 
tnsjunior; you enjoy again the sentiments they first suggested, 
remo the associations they first created. Gray’s ideal ol happi¬ 
ness was to lie on the sofa and read new novels ; give me the shade of 
a spreading beech on a summer afternoon, with a glimpse of the sea 
in the distance, and Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancnolyfon iny knee! 

The “Sermons” of Bishop Hall (of Norwich), vrho died in 46?6, 
ai^e instinct with an animated eloquence, and diversified by 
passages that breathe a \^enuin 9 stmin of i^etjcal feeling. Under 
the head of “’Theology” John Milton claims a place, in right of 
bis “Treatise on Christian Doctrine,” long lost, out recovered in 
1623, and published under tlie editorship of Bishop Sumner, who 
translated it into English. Milton professes to^ prove his.system 
from the Bible alone; but liis inferences are often without iusti* 
fication. Macaulay’s cnticism is as follows:—^ Some of the 
heterodox 4pctiinc8 whi<m he avows seem to have excited consider¬ 
able amazement, particularly his Arianism and his theory on the 
subject of polygamy. Yet we can scarcely co^aceive that any per- 
aon could nave read the ’ Paradise Lost’ without suspecting bim 
of the former, nor do we think that any reader acquainted 
with the history of his life ought to be much startled at the latter. 
The opinions which be has expressed respecting the nature of the 
Deity, the eternity of matter, and the ob^rvation of the Sabbath, 
might^ we think, have caused more just lurprisei” 
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III i6||i, Thomas Hobbes of Mahnesbury, who, in hU oairly 
manhood bad eiuoyed the friendsliip of Boran. Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury« and Ben Jonson, published his ** Leviathan, or the 
Matter, Form, and Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical and 
Civil,^ a book of original and independent thought, which the 
Bishops railed at and Parliament formally oeusur^ not because 
of its erroneous phUosophv, but because its principles were sup* 
posed to be antagonistic \ r ” established authority.” It is divid^ 
into four mrfe:—i. Of Man; 2. Of Commonwealth; 3. Of a 
Christian Commonwealth ; a. Of the Kingdom of Darkness. In 
the first part, ** man’s nature ” is defined as ** the sum of his natural 
powers,” while his mental prAvo^ ore classified as cogmtivet ima- 
ginative or conceptive^ and motive^ Our senses receive impres¬ 
sions from external oojcctSj with which they deal by moans of the 
cognitive faculty. According as they are produced by the senses 
our conceptions succeed one another, and we give names to them 
to assist our memory. All knowledge is of two kinds : original^ 
which we owe to observation and memory ; and nctence, which is 
the knowledge of names and propositions derived from under¬ 
standing. Both amount to nothing more than ex])cricuco—the 
experience which we obtain from things without, the experience 
wliicli wo acquire from the proper use of names in language. 
Hobbes proceeds to argue that truth and a true projiositiou are 
one and the same, and that knowledge is the evidence of truth ; 
he defines conscience as a man’s opinion or belief in the veracity 
of that wliich ho as{icrts. The motive powders are those of^lio 
lieart, acted on and influenced by the impre^ions receivi^ thr^gh 
the senses. All runcqiitions are brain-motives originating in ex¬ 
ternal Ciiusci?, When they favour and promote the vital move¬ 
ment, they are called, and the objects producing them are called, 
pleojfant; when they rctai’d it, they are called painfnL The 
former are objects of love, the latter objects of aversion ; and 
every man calls that which plea-sts hitr/ goorl, and that which 
he dislikes evil Absolute go(>dnc8.s, gooclne.ss wfthoi;' relation 
or proportion, is impossible. Things can be only relatively good ; 
even tne goodness of Qod being lirs goodness to us simply os w^e 
understand .and iseceire it. 

Starting from those principles, Hobbes builds up what is known 
as the ISelfish ^stem of philosophy, in w]|}ich*onr notions of right 
or wrong are made to depend upon our views of self-interest, every 
man's self-leve being the mainspring of hi« thoughts, action^ and 
feelings, i^ty is 'imagination or fiction of future calumit;!^ to 
ourselves, proceeding from the sense of another man's calamiiv; 
that when it lighteth on such as we think have not de.scrved the 
same, the compassion is greater, because then there appeareth 
more probability that the s.*ime may happen to us; for the evil 
that happcnelh to an innocent man may happen to every man* 
Bat when we see a man sofTer for great crimes, which we cannot 
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easily think will fall upon oarscWes, the pity is the le^ And 
therefore men are apt to pity those whom they love; for whom 
they loTe they think worthy of good, and therefore not worthy of 
ealamity. Inence it is al^ that men pity the vices of some 
persons at the first sight only, out of love to their aspect The 
contrary of pity is hardness of heart, proceeding either from slow¬ 
ness of imnmnation, or some extreme great opinions of their own 
exemption irom the like calamity, or from hatred of all or most 
men. A similar exposition is furnished of the* other possiona 
lx>ve, for example, lias a selfish motive; it is simply the desire of 
a certain object for our own gratification. And when we laugh, it 
is from a sense of our suiieriorit/r t« somebody. 

Tills narrow philosophy,'Vhicti strike.s at tho root of all that is 
best and loftiest in hunmn nature, Hobbes, in his work, “Do 
Corpore Politico,” applied to the b^y politic. He aifirmed the 
natural equality of men, and their right to an equal possession of 
ail things. But difiedng as they do in strength and passions, 
wiiile each thinks well of himself but hates to see the same 
egotism in others, they fall into c^^ntention. In this natural 
liberty the state of man is a state of war, and therefore irresis* 
tiblo might is right. He is thus forced into the adoption of civil 
institutions as a meShs of self-defence, and sacrifires some of ItU 
rights in order to preserve tho others. Might hiing right in the 
state of nature, one man mmlit acquire the rights of conquest 
over another, just as we have clono over the lower animals. Con¬ 
quest, or else mutual agreement, has led to the estal>li.shrnent of 
vm^ous 8y.stem8 of government, such as the monarchical, aristo- 
cmticol, and democratical. To Hobbes tlie monarchical seemed 
to otTer tho most advantages, or perhaps it is more correct to say, 
tho fewest disadvantage.^. 

The vie as propounded by Hobbes, materialistic in morals and 
absolutist in ]^>litics, were mndlenged by nuinerons pens, as Cud- 
worth, Shaftesbury, BRihop } 5 utler. Lord Kaines, and Stewart 
Their unsoiuAlncss i.s now generally admitted. But all critics 
agree in admiring the force and lucidity with which tltcy are 
stated; and the student who would trace the histoiic^ develop¬ 
ments of moral philosophy in England ntu&t undoubtedly make 
himself acquaint^ with his writings, liume, however, has passed 
a severe condemnation upon them. Their politics, be says, are fitted 
onlv to enepurago tyratihy ^ their ethics to encourage licentiousness. 
"Tiiough an enemy to religion, he partakes nothing-of the spirit 
of scepticism, but is as po'«itive and aogmnticoi as if human reiison, 
and his reason in particular, could obtain a thorough conviction 
in these subjects. Clcom^s and propriety of style ore the chief 
^excellences m Hobbes's Tmtlngs.” Hume, however, omits to state 
tiiat the philosoplieris mind Was essentially strong and original; 
tiiat he owed nothing to any predecessor; tiiat ail his coin came 
4Nit of his own mint. The metal may not have been of the bcst| 
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but the die vra$ sharply wrought and the impression elean eui It 
is one of the recommendations of such boolm as **The Leviathan ** 
that it compels its readers to think; for we are apt to glide into, 
a sleepy state of mind if we read always to acquiesce and never to 
dispute. 

The influence of Bacon is apparent in the works of the Hon, 
Ilobert Boyle (162^-91), one of the founders of the Koyal {Society, 
a man of an ingenious mind) with a quick observant faculty. Hia 
reflections are generally sound and sensible, but an entire absence 
of literary skillnas been fatal to the longevity of his writings. It 
is nut enough that a man should have something to say; he should 
know how to say it so timt men will be willing or compelled to 
listen. His *' Occasional liefl^ctibns luion Scvcnil Subjects '* seem 



by S>wut in Jiis ” McoitationB upon 
Christian Yirtuoso ” is, hojivever, a book of higher caliiire. It is 
to the credit of John Ray (1628-1705), the naturalist that by his 
once popular work on “The Wisdom of God Manifested in the 
^V''o^ks of Iho Creation" ho suggested to Paloy the idea of Ills 
“ Natural Theology," and did much to fonnulato and make clear 
that “argument from design," which later reosoners have used 
with so much eflect In this connection I may mention the great 
Ihiglish riatonift, Dr. Henry More (1614-87), beenuso Ire wus fund 
of enlarging in his works on the Divine teaching of the visible 
w'orld. More, during his residence at (^ambriage. read Tlato 
e.'igcrly, and the New PlatonLsts, Plotinus and lamolichus, jritli 



he published his “ ^vx>^S*a PJatonica; or, a Phitonical Song of the 
Soul;” in four books. Five years hitor (1647)^0 reissued it, with 
prefaces and interpretations, untbir the.titlo of “ Pliilosophical 
roems." These arc four in number :—i. Psyc/ioma (* Tho Lifo 
of the Soul”); 2. /^sycAcUAanasiaC*The Imnjortalify of ihc Bowl.” 
annexed to which is a metrical “ JSssay upon the Infinity of Worlds 
out of riatonical Principles 3. Anfipsychopanuyekia (“ A Con- 



Unity of Souls.” with *a Paraphrase upon 
jfJ^llo's Anftwer concerning Plotinus his Soul departed Ibis XJfe 
l 7 ie»c poems throughout are written in the Spenserian stanza, but, 
unfortunately, without the exquisite Spenserian fancy and music. 
There are occasional fine passages, but the verse is genemlly riigr 


1 A fanciful themry, to which we owe IVordsworih’s magnificent ode m 
*'The Intimations of Immortality in Cfhildiiood." 

3 He was also largely influenced by Tauler's “Theologia Oermasies,*' s 
book which had a ftroag sttmotion for Luther. 
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, involved, and barren, while the meaning could hardly^ have 
Tteen got at but for the notes and interpretations Bui>pUed by^More 
hiffis^ 

** Nor ladies* loves, nor knights* brave martial deeds, 

Y wrapt in rolhi of bid aniiguitie; 

But th* inward fountain and the unseen seeds. 

From whence are ihess^ and what so under eye 
Both fall, or is record in mcmorie, 

Ptyehty ril sing. Psyche t frdin thee they sprang, 

O life of Time and all Alterity! 

The life of lives instill his nectar strong, 

My soul t* inebriate, while 1 sing Psyche's song.” 

A careful and lucid examination'^ of’More’s philosopliico-rcligious 
Bystem will be found in Principal Tulloch’s “ national Theology 
and Christian Philosophy in England in the Seventeenth Century.” 
IVincipal Tulloch says“ More’s writings, largely as they bulk in 
bis life, and deeply interesting as some of them are to the religious 
and philosophical student, have long chased to exert any influence. 
They never became literature. None of them have even attained 
the sort of dignified urominence accorded to Cud worth’s ‘Intel¬ 
lectual Systcni,’ which is eminently one of thn.s0 books which 
people agree in highly respecting without tliinking of reading. 
As to their reception in his own ago, . . . some of the most char¬ 
acteristic seem to have been the most po^mlar, arxl amongst tiiese 
may be mentioned the ‘Antidote against Atheism,’ Ins first ])ro.<o 
iniblic:ition, in i6;2, and the essay on the ' Irnmortaliiy oi the 
EoeV^dong with his two extended treatises, the *Crand Mystery 
of Oodlincss’ and tlio ‘Mystery of Iniquity,' the former of which 
was published in the year of the llestorutien, and the latter four 
years later. But of all his writings, the only one which can be said 
to have retained any literary popularity, or to be cornmendablo to 
the modern reader, is his ‘I)ivine Dialogues.’” *Dr. Blair, in liis 
“Lectures on Khetoric,” characterises this volume as “one of the 
most remarkable in the'^ English language. Though the style ho 
now in some hieasuro obsolete, and the speakers marked with 
the academic stiiTness of those times, yet the dialogue is animated 
by a variety of character and a sprightliness of conversation beyond 
wnat are commonly met with in writing of thin kind.” In Prin¬ 
cipal Tulloch’s opinion, the “Divine Dialogues” are the most 
interesting and readable of all More’s work.s, andf they have cer¬ 
tainly this advantage, that they present all the leading features of 
bis theosophic system. A man must have a great deal of time on 
bis bands, and an extraordinary capacity for aigesting the aridest 
food, if he can read through the “ Philosophical Poems,” which 
have very little of poetry and not much of philosophy } but the 
student should certain^ make an effort to master the “ Dialogues.** 
* To the Cambridge School of national Theologians, of which 
More was so iliustnous a member, 1 shall refer hereafter. 1 must 
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IMW} in due obsenraoce of chronological order^ direct the atudent'a 
attention to Bishop Jeremy Taylor (1613-67). who, born a year 
before Heni^y More, died twenty years before him. Tlie son of a 
poor Cambridge barber| he was educated at a free school; entered 
Oaius College as a sizar or poor scholar; took holy orders; 
preached at St Pours; attracted the attention and secured the 
irieiidship of Archbishop Laud, whose chaplain he became ; was 
made rector of Uppinglu^, and one of the King’s dinnlains; 
adhered to the Royal cause, and was deprired of his living'; 
published his " Episcopacy Asserted,” and, at the ago of twenty- 
nine, was regarded with the d^eo of !).£).; eudared a short 
imprisonment; was befriended by Lord and Lady Carbory, of 
Golden Grove, near LlanvilAngpl, ig which quiet CTonnarthen- 
shire Tillage he lived for some peaceful years, and wrote his 
“Liberty of Prophesying,” his “Great Exemplar,” his “Holy 
Living,” his “Sermons,”his “Golden Grove” manual of devotion, 
his “ tJnum KecessariuinJ* his “Diictor Dubitantium, or the 
Ride of Conscience in all licr General Measuresat the Restora¬ 
tion was made Bishop of Down and Connor, with Dromoro; and 
closed a laborious, holv, and chequered life, darkened by much 
domestic afliiction, in 1667, the year of the publication of Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost.” Of all our theological and devotional writers, 
Taylor is perhaps the most attractive.^ Ho could not write 
poetry, but he %roto prose like a poet, with a poet's richnoHS of 
fancy, a poet’s copiousness of imagery, and a poet's ear for the 
melody ot language. Bays Hazlitt“ liis writings are more like 
fine poetry than any other prose whatever; they arc a chnnU 4|Kiig 
in praise of virtue, and a hymn to the Spirit of the Universe.” 
b’or myself, I read aAd re-read tJicm, w'lth an evor-(lee]>eniiig 
sense of the beauty of their ideas and the felicity of their language. 
The “ Uoly Living and Dying” is almost perfect as a manual of 
devotion. As fOr the “ Sermons ” and the “ Life of Christ,” they 
make the finest reading imaginable, '(hey are vri'h in lyrical 
graces of expression, which linger in the memory jik strains of 
reniemliered music. Elsewhere, BjMjaking of Jeremy Taylor as 
divine, writer, preacher, and theologian, 1 have remni'ki:d that in 
nil four capacities he exhibited the same wonderful aAluenco of 
diction, ricimess Und solidity of thought, copiousness and variety 
of illustration.. In all he exhibited the same well-balanced judg¬ 
ment and dislike of extrumos—a dislike 8ometirao.s Iw 
bim, after the utterance of a strong statement, to qwdify it in a 
later work. * In all Jio exhibited the sam*^ liberal ana enlightened 
spirit, and the same disre^rd of forces when balanced against 
veritie'». As to his styJe^ “ the mind, the music” breathing id it 
commands universal admiration. When every deduction hw 
been made by the most censorious, when we have admitted his 
occasional exuberance, the confusion of his images, his introduc¬ 
tion of what to oar modem taste seems grotesque and ofTonsivei 
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he romaine beyond all question one of the three or four ipn^tost 
masters ctf English prose. Ifaere is a harmony, a rich rhythmical 
movement, in his sentences which cannot be surpassea. They 
have the ** swelling-note ” and sonorous cadences of the orgam 
More plastic than the rhetoric of Qibbo^ his style is more sweep¬ 
ing than thust of Hooker, and more majestic than that of South. 
Sir Thomas Browne approaches Taylor nearer than does any other 
English writer, but he lacks bis poetical sensibilities and his pic¬ 
turesque allasivenuas. This allusiveness, u the student will not 
fail to remark, is one of his most striking features. Images, 
similes, metaphors, illustmtions, came to him naturally from the 
treasures of his reading, his oxperionco, and his ol^rvation. Yet 
not less striking Is the grandeuv of his conceptions. He seems 
to have lived always in a higii pure atmo^here of thouglit The 
greatest ideas were his ordinary food. Ho dealt with thorn as 
easily as meaner minds deal with their little confUionplaces. 
Pathos, terror, siibliinity, tenderness, each chord of the manifold 
lyre, ho touched with eqiuil skill. Ho was roaster alike of the 
serene pencil of Claude and the deep vivid colouring of Salvator 
Rosa, lie couhl paint scenes which even Dante could hardly 
equal for horror or Spenser for sweetness. 

Of the “ Holy Living and Dying,” the most popular of Taylor’s 
works—the most popular (as it is incomparably^ the best) of all 
English devotional works—it i.s di/Hcult to s[K:ak in adequate 
terms of praise. How many hearts have been soollicd by its 
pages ! Ilow many consciences have been touched ! How many 
soui^ have been encouraged and lifted up! When John Wealev 
had road the chapter on “ Purity of Intention,” he was so moved, 
BO overcome, that tlionccforth he resolved to dedicate all liis life 
to God, all his thoughts and words and actions, ** being thoroughly 
convinced that there was no medium, but that qverv part of life 
must cither bo a socrifice to God or to himself.” It has been* not 
inaptly said that the “ Holy Living and Dying ” are the “ Paradise 
Iiost and Regained” of devotion^ literature, with their .sublime 
strain softened bv the simpler beauty of the Christian “ Allegro" 
and “ Pensoroso.’^ With Kcblo wo are ready to say, “ Audiamus 
jam ilium bene beateque vivendi ac moriendi ^ntistitem.” To 
the sick, the despondent, the wearv, the broken spirit, the faint¬ 
ing heart, the trustfqi soul, the blitlieness of youth^the contented- 
ness of old age, the ospitation of manhood, they bring a blessing 
and a luilid. In those wonderful pages Taylor spetiks as if his 
lips had been touched with a live coal from the altar of God. 
Tlipy glow with light and warmth; they are bright with heaven s 
Bunwme; they seem to throb with soft echoes of heavenly music. 
**All images of rural delight; the rose and the Idy; the lark at 
hgaven’s gate; the various accidents of sun and shade; the 
ahadows of trees, the gilding of clouds, the murmuring of waters, 
nhatever charms the eyc^ or comforts the hearty or cudmuts the 
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tar is collected in these {dctnres <7f reli^ous cluimcter.% And 
^ith all this siveetness there is j|||p^ all hh 

strictness of discipline there is ndlPRfietlcisin. if Ta^^lor appeal 
to the heart and the so^ he ^peals ^so to the intellect, tlie 
understanding. He is invariamy practical and genuine; his 
earnestness never evaporates into a vague and dreamy entUn- 
siosm. ^ 

WiUiam Cbillinpvorth ^1602-44),, who had Laud for his god¬ 
father in baptism but not in theological belief, at one time joined 
the Roman Church; rejiented and returned to the Church of 
England; after which, m 1637, he published his Religion of 
Protestants: A Safe Way toJklvation." The student will find an 
outline of its argument, which Is large and liberal, in the Rev. 
John Hunt’s History of Religious Tliought” Its three principal 
points are; that appeal in theological disputes can be made only 
to Scripture; that no Church has the gift of infallibility^ that 
all the essential tenets 0^ the Christiau's faith are embodied in 
the Apostles* Creed. It was one of the very earliest and most 
powerful pleas for tlmt religious tolerance which Jeremy Taylor 
also advocated in his ** Liberty of Prophesring.” 

To the Cambridge School of Rational or Af oderato Theologians— 
or, as we may more fitly cull them, Religious Liberals—belonged 
Dr. Ralph Cu(bvorth (1617-88), who for some thirty years w'as 
Regius rrofes^r of Hebrew at Cambridge. We owe to him a 
learned and vigorous counterblast against Aiboism, Hobbism, 
and other forms of sceptical thought, entitled “ The Two Intel¬ 
lectual Systems of the Universe,” published in 1678. Tlie^*in* 
ciple.s which he lays down are these:—First, “That all things in 
the world do not fidht without a head and governor, but that 
there is a God, an omnipotent, understanding being, presiding 
overall.** Secondly,“Thattiiis God being essentially ^od ana 
jiisf, there is something in itsow'n nature immutably and eternuily 
just and unjust, and not by arbitrary Jaw, will, and command 
only.” And, lastly, “That we are so far first priii^pal. or masters 
of our own actions os to be accountable to justice for them, or to 
make us guilty and blameworthy for what we do aTni.s8, and to 
deserve punishment accordingly.” From this it will be seen that 
Cttdwurth maintains that freedom of the human will which 
Hobbes in hub“ leviathan ” had sought to (ed^ice to the shadow 
of a shade. ^ * 

Another,.and not the least eminent, of the Cambridge School, 
wm Beiyamin Wbichcote (1610-83), who, as Provost of King’s 
College, impressed his own mode of thought both upon the rifing 
^iieration of students and his own colleagues in llie University. 
Principal TuUoch speaks of him, perhaps in slightly exaggerated 
language, as having founded “the now school of philosophical 
theology,” though tnis school is chiefly known by the works of 
more copous writent ^Ltke many eminent teachers, his person- 
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ality md the mneral force o£M» fnentnl diaracter were obvioasTy 
greater than his intelleetiu|||fc A few volames of 

sermons are nearly all that iurvire of his labonrs to help us to 
understand them. Yet his sermons, comparatively neglected os 
they have been, are amongst the'hiost thoughtful in the English 
langnage^jiregnant with meaning, not only for his own, but for all 
time." They form four volumes, and unquestionably are well 
worth the reader’s careful attention: but 1 think he will l^m 
more of Whichcoto himself from his “Moral ^nd Heligious 
Aphorisms," which exhibit an extraordinary condensation of 
thought. 

In 1653 Richard Baxter, whom LaujTs ecclesiastical high-handed< 
ness had driven into Nonconform!?ty, published his “ Saint’s Ever¬ 
lasting Rosi^" a book which to this day has retained its popularity 
among religionists of the austere type. As much may be said, 
perhaps, of liis “Call to the Unconverted.” Boswell^cords, as 
i)r. Johnson’s reply to his question whgt works of Richard Baxter 
ho should read,—“ Read any of them; they are all goodbut 
there is more to bo read nowadays than in Johnson’s tune, and 
I cannot advise the student to spend much labour upon them. 
His most interesting work is liLs autobiography, entitled “A 
Narrative of the most Mcmoniblo Passjmes of my Life and Time,” 
which was a groat favourite with Coleridge. John Howe's 
“ Living Temple ” has a strong flavour of Calvinism. Of John 
Bunyairs glorious alIe:;ory of “The Pilgrim’s Progress” (1678) 
not a word need bo said; it is the favourite of old age, as of child- 
hoof}*; of the scholar, as of the pea.sant. Less popular is “The 
Holy War, made by King Shaddai upon Diabolus, for the 
Regaining of the Jletropolis of the Wdrld; or, the Losing 
ana Retaking of Maasoul” (16S2), but in some passages it 
reaches as high a strain as the elder allegory. “Grace Abound¬ 
ing to the Chief of Sinners ” is autobiographical? and a curious 
study ill psychology. « « 

Pleasant megiories are awakened by the name of Thomas Fuller 
(1608-61), the quaint, witty, and wise author of “The History 
of the Holy War,” “ Ine Holy and Profane States,” “ The Church 
History of Britain,” and “The Worthies of England.” Few 
writers are more successful in engaging the reader’s attentioii» 
because few have so ]iappy an art of nutting an pid truth in a 
new light, or of surprising the reader by some unexpected turn, 
or coimdond), or “aside.” Though his style seems Ipaded with 
aifectatiom no writer is more truly natural: hb qiiaintness is part 
of (dmself; his quips spring spontaneously from a shrewd and 
observant intelligence, which has been carefully cultivated. Look 
below the surface of his conceits and you will always And some 
Uberal sentiment or Baji;acious reflection, as when he calls a negro 
“ the imo^ of God cut in ebony," or observes that “ ’Tis cruelty to 
boat a cripple with his own crutches,” or that “ Moderation is the 
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lilken strinff rnimiiiB through thepearhchain of all virtuoa.” Thu 
*' Hol^ and rrofone Btatas'* exhibit FlBler’a knowledge of human¬ 
kind m the clean-cut characters which they put forward by way of 
wamins or encouragement 

In 1077. ten years after the death of Jeremy Taylor, sixteen 
after the death of Fuller, died Dr. Isaac Barrow, Master of Trinity 
Colley, and Vioe-ChancMlor of Cambridge tlniversityj^ whom 
Charles II, no bad judge, pronounced tlie best scholar in Eng¬ 
land.” Not asl^cholar or mathematician, however, docs he claim 
our notice, but os one of the most eminent of the Anglican divines 
and theologians, in w^hom we may see the l>est growth and fruit 
of the English Church, llii works, ns edited by the Jley. A. 
Napier, occupy nine inodcrate-lized* volumes; tho old edition, 
familiar to me in my youth, w'as in three ponderous folios. Tho 
theological*portion consists chiefly of "Sermons.” Generally 
speaking, sermons are a very fugitivo kind of literature i they 
have as short a life ns political Pamphlets or pooms "published 
at the request of friends;” but those of Dr. mrrow will Inst as 
long as English literature itself, because their merits have gained 
them a place among the standards of that Uteraturo. Charles Tl. 
said of Barrow that he was “an unfair j>reachcr, because ho 
exhausted every subject, leaving nolliing for any person that 
came after liiineto say,” and tins will bo noted by the student as 
the special mark of his sermons. They survey the subject from 
every point of view; it is lofiked at first in one light and then in 
another; it is probed to the very heart, and examined in all its 
various coloura. "Every sermon,” s-nys a recent writerjf"is 
exhaustive, in the seiise of being a comprehciisivo discussion of 
all the component parts of his subject. Ho goes through tljem 
nil, one by one, step by step, and places c.ach in its right position. 
The process, it must be owned, is sometimes tedious, but it must 
also be allowed that the result, in iJio hundf of u strong and 
laborious workman like Barrow,Is va.stly impressive. When the 
quarry is exhausted, and all the stones arc in their aj^poi/ ted places, 
we have a massive and a solid edifice before us, complete from its 
foundations to its roof, and strongly compacted in every part.” 
For my part, 1 do not tiiink that Barrow’s sermons, with all their 
comprehensiveness, and ail their solidity of thought, are ever dull 
or tedious rdhding; their style is so strqpg,* mear, exact, and 
decisive. It is that of a man who fctfls perfectly master of his 
subject and of himself, who has attempted nothilig wliich be 
cannot easily perform. There is none of tho opulent splendour 
of Taylor’s richly-coloured diction, but then there is tho utmost 
transparency; the current is full and strenuous, but you can see «• 
to the bottom of it 

As a theologian, Barrow meddles little with dogma, nor does he 
deal with any of the subtler questions that perplex inqnhring and 
restless minds. He is the preacher, ynir txcelmae^ of a praetieel 
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religion, the religion of evety-day life. He says hixnself " Reli¬ 
gion consisteth not in fair profession and glorious pretences, but in 
real practice; not in a pretentious adherence to any sect or party, 
but in a sincere love of goodness and dislike of naughtiness; not 
in a nice orthodoxy, but in a sincere love of truth, in a hearty 
approbation of, and compliance vrith, the doctrines fundamentally 
good and necessary to be believed; not in harsh censuring and 
virulently inveighing against others, bat in carefully amending 
our own ways; not in a furious zeal for or against«trivial circum* 
stances, but in a conscionable practising the substantial parts of 
religion.” This is the keynote of Barrows teaching, the character 
of which may be conjectured furth^ from the subiects of some of 
his sermons:—“Upright Wi:lkiii(5 oure Walking,” “The Folly of 
Slander,” “Not to OlFend in Word,” “Against Foolish Talking 
and Jesting,” “Of Contentment,” “Of Industry,” “Of Being 
Imitators of Christ.” • 

One of Barrow’s most distinguished contemporaries in the 
English Church w'as Dr. Robert South (1633-1716), a brilliant 
scholar and a powerful preacher, but a man of narrow views and 
bitter prejudices, who adulated the right divine of kings and 
hated Disscntci*s with an ungovernable hatred. Bom three years 
later than Barrow, he survived him just half a century; but age 
did not teach him moderation ; to the last he indulged in the 
most violent invectives against his opponents, xie had nono of 
Barrow’s iino temper, calm judgment, and profound religious 
feelings To what extremes his passionate genius carried him you 
mayyee in his controversy with Sherlock on the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Still, with all abatements, he was a man id rare inteb 
lectiial power, a master of analysis and inlthod, endowed with 
great gifts of expression, and possessed of a sliarp and ready wit. 
His use of homely illustrations reminds one of Latimer, but 
Latimer had neither South’s culture nor his terse, vigorous, 
sinewy style. ^ With a lUtle racral enthusiasm and something oi 
the poet’s divine faculty of imagination, South would have taken, 
not the first place among En^ish preachers, for that I should 
still allot to Jeremy Taylor, but, at all events, the second, which, 
as it is. 1 think must be given to Barrow. 

Of tne copiousness and tine humour of hb st'yle it is almost 
impossible to give an idoi, but I shall quote a few pi/hy sentences; 

IIo who owes all ‘his«good-nature to the pot and pipe, to the 
jollity and compliances of merry company, muy possibly go to bed 
with a wonderful stock of good-nature oveniigq^ but then he will 
sleep it all away again before the morning.” . . . “ Love is the 
great instrument and engine of Nature, the bond and cement of 
society, the spring and spirit of the universe. Love is such nu 
affection as cannot so properly bo said to be in the soul as ths 

f The fotlowittg qootadoa is nmoh eosdeased. 
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toiil to be in tbat** . . . **Tb6 understondinc; arbitrated upon oil 
the reports of sense and all the Tarieties of imagination, not like 
a drowsy judge only hearing, but directing the verdict.” , . . 
** Questionless, when Christ says that a scribe must be stocked 
with thinffl new and ol(L we must not think that He meant that 
lie should have a hoard of old Sermons (whosoever made theno, 
with a bundle of now oniuions; for this cortainlv would have 
furnished out such entertainment to his spiritual guest as no 
rightly>disposod palate could ever relish.” ... “ It is wonderful 
to consider how a command or call to be libemi, either upon a 
civil or religious account, all of a sudden iinpoverishoa the rich, 
breaks the merchant, shuts u|) every private inan^s exchequer, and 
makes those men in a minuto^iavi nothing, who, at the very 
same instant, want nothing to snoud.” 

'J’ho succession of great pliiiosopliical writers which Hobbes 
continued from Hacon was taken un from Hobbes by John Locke 
(1632-1704), whoso celebnKted work, “An Ea.sayconcerning Hu¬ 
man Understanding” (1690), whether wo accept its system or 
reject it. we must bo willing to include among the masterpieces 
of intellectual reasoning. Its composition occupied its autlior 
eighteen years, and its scope is furwider than its title implies. 
In the first of the four books into wbich it is divided, Locke treats 
of innate ideas^tlie existence of which in the mind he absolutely 
denies. He argues that (Jod having endowed man with power¬ 
ful faculties of knowing, was no more obliged by His goodness to 
implant innate ideiis in his mind than, after giving him reason, 
hands, and materials, to build for him a house or a brid^. llave 
we then no innate conviction of the existence of a God) Locke 
replies that His oxi.^cnce Is made so manifest by the signs of 
wisdon^ power, and design in creation, that no reasonable being 
why reflects cap miss the recognition of a Divine Creator. In the 
second book Locke traces the origin of our ideas, simple and 
complex^ to reason and relicctinft; in die third, he 6 wells upon 
the utility of languages and signs as the instrucreut of truth; 
and, in the fourth, he defines the various arguments ho has 
brought forward, and applies them to the province of the under¬ 
standing. Knoyrledge, he says, can extend only so far os we have 
ideas, and is the perception of tlie conviction and agreement or 
rejection and ^agreement of any of these kieas. The limit may 
seem narrow, and yet our knowledge* does not reach so fur. 
Through the channel of reason, and by tiie compa^on of clear 
and distinct ideas exactly named, we acquire knowlcdt^o. It 
sprlnp only from certain and visible truth; and when this can¬ 
not M had, we must fall back upon oiir judgment, and determine 
our degree of assent to any proposition by reference to the pro¬ 
babilities ; the foundation of error lying here in wrong measures 
of prol^bility, as it may also consist in wrong judgment upon 
matters of Imowledge. The witness of God, who cannot etr, 
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makes an assured revelation ike highest eertain^r Assurance 
tliat the testimony is indeed from God establishes jfaith; ** vrhich 
as absolutely determines our minds, and as perfectly excludes all 
wavering as our knowledge itself, and we may as well doubt of 
our own being as we can whether any revelation from God be 
true.” God has given us reason to discover all that is deducible 
from humnn experience; what lies beyond that experience must 
be the subject of a revelation above reason, but not contrary to 
Locke concludes by dividing the objects of human knowledge 
into three cla.sses—i. The study of Nature, which is, in the widest 
sense, a man’s contemplation of things themselves for the dis¬ 
covery of truth. 2. Practical applications, a man's contemplation 
of the things in his own pov;er te>r the attainment of his ends; 
and, 3. Man's contemplation of the signs, chiefly words, that are 
employed by the mind in the two preceding categories, and the 
management of them for its clearer information. •All which 
things--viz., (hingSy as they aro in themselves knowable; actions, 
as they depend on us in order to happine.ss ; and the right use 0/ 
signs in order to knowledge—being toto eo'/odifferent, they seemed 
to him to be the three great provinces of the intellectual world, 
wliolly separate and distinct one from another. 

Jocko's was one of the clearest and most logical intellects ever 
voiiclisafed to man. It broke through all the fey;ers of conven¬ 
tionalism and triulition, and reasoned out its own conclusions; 
it detected, like Ithuriors spear, every kind of falsehood and pre¬ 
tence, and penetrated to the reality underneath. In some re- 
spefVs it reminds one of John Stuart Mill's, but it was broader, 
more svmpathetic, and less influenced by an impatience of autho¬ 
rity. Its work was to do for Englishmen ifloraily and religiously 
in the remon of thought and reflection what the Revolution of 
1688 did for them pohtically and socially. In his “ Throe IjCtters 
concerning Toleration” (16S9), Locke contended strenuousl/*for 
that religious freedom wkich has now become a patriotic common- 

S lace, though, ^jorhapa, even yot it is not realised so fully as Locke 
^ esiriM; defining “ a Church ” as “ a voluntary society of men 
joining themselves together of their own accord, in order to the 
public worshipping of God in such manner as they judge accept¬ 
able and effectual to Him to the salvation of tSeir soulsand 
be claimed for every phurch the same measure of liberty. " The 
civil government”he atgned, "can give no new light to the 
Churen, northc Church to the civil government So that whethor 
the magistrate join himself to any Church or separate from it, the 
Chpreh remains always as it was before—a free and voluntary 
society. It neither acquires the power of the sword by the 
ipa^trate coming to it, nor does it lose the right of instruction 
andf excommunication by his going from it But in all Churches 
the magistrate can forbid that to oe done which is not lawful to 
be done anywhere because it iiyures some member of the com* 
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monwealtli in that which it is the business of the civil goYeriiment 
to protect~>his life or estate.” 

The broad principles that governed his views of the relation 
of the State to different Churches, and of the members of those 
Churches to one another, Locke, in his ** Two Treatises of Qoveni* 
ment* (1689-90), applies to the relations of individuals to the 
supreme governor, in tb^ first he opposes the doctrine of abso¬ 
lute monarchy: and in toe second he lays down the rules that 
make the fountmtion of civil government All men nre bom free 
and equal, os the judicious Hooker” had already acknowledged. 
But oquality and freedom are not compatible with a state of 
licence. Reason, which is a* law of nature, teaches that, as a 
neces.sary condition of every mih’s Treodom and indenenaence, 
no one must intei-fere with another in his lif^ health, liberty, or 
prosperity. ^ After providing for his own security, the natural law 
rcqiures that every man filiall contribute to the general safety; 
and into eveiy man’s hand iies the execution of such iiatuiul law 
on all who injure their neighbours, so far as may bo needed to 
prevent a recurrence of offence or to secure a l eparation of mis¬ 
chief done. This natural law prevails until men voluntarily be-' 
come members of some organised community. According to 
Locke, the state of war is not the state of nature, but an inter¬ 
ference with itaifirst conditions. For if A, make an attempt to 
get R into his absolute power, he does by that very act put him¬ 
self in a state of war witli him. To avoid tliis state of war is one 
great reason why men abandon the state of nature and ossodato 
together. Inasmucli as a man has no power over his own life, 
he nos no right to ens^vo himself to any one by agreement; for 
no one can ^ve what is not his c^wn. Slavery is simply the state 
of war prolonged between a lawful conqueror and a captive. The 
eartb and its goods are common to all men, but every man has 
a property in himself and in the labour of iiis body. An apple 
gathered upon common ground fiolon^to him wtl.' undergoes 
the labour of gathering it | and though the wator^in the sIMaru 
belongs to all, that in the pitcher belongs to liim who orow i^ut. 
God set apart the earth for man’s inheritance. When its natural 
fruits were the chief source of wealth, no one man had a right to 
more than he could properly make use of; only to ns much laud 
as he could till—to as much fruit os he pr bia family could con¬ 
sume or distribute to others, or put by ^ a provision for future 
uc'‘essitie3. ■ He was not entitled to claim laud that ue could not 
cultivate, or gathemip fruit only to let it rot. But the invention 
of money, os a sign 01 value in itself, not liable to decay, rendered 
possible toe accumulation of the wealth derived from labour, and 
the foundation of large properties, to which llie jirimary right 
arose from labour. By the amassing of durable things these pro¬ 
perties grow and expanded j for the bounds of just property are 
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exceeded, not by the mere brgene&B of possession, bat by the 
penshing of anything in it nselessly. 

Locke then proceeds to define and justify paternal power and 
to explain the principles of civil government Against absolute 
monarchy he makes a strong protest, as not a form of civil govern 
ment at all j because an absolute monarch, he says, is in he state 
of nature with reference to those under his sway. His subjects 
ore exfKMsed to all kinds of wrong at tbb hands of one who, being 
in the uncontrolled state of nature, is yet cormpteckby flattery ana 
armed with power. Political societies are formed by the consent 
of the majority, chiefly for the protection of the property of their 
tnenibcra. Each such society stands in need of an established 
law, and of an impartial ju(^o Mtth the means of carrying out his 
sentences: in other words, it requires a power legislative and a 
power executive. The supreme authority is the legislative,which 
IS limited only by the law of God and Nature; it is h&ld in trust, 
however, from the people, and the people can remove or change 
the legislature if it prove unfaithful to the trust reposed in it. As 
for the executive, if it attempt to coerce the legislative, it thereby 
places itself in a state of war with the people. Such is a brief 
outline of the arguments of Locke’s famous treatise, which is, in 
fact, a philosopher’s justification of the Kevolution of 1688. It 
should be road along with Johu Stuart Mill’s essay upon Liberty. 
Locke wrote also “ Sumo Thoughts Concerning Eaucation” (1693). 
which manifest the same lucidity of intellect, breadth of view, and 
calmness of temper. 'Pheir scope is exceedingly comprehensive) 
andk'from them have been derived the sugge>tions which Mve 
operated in producing our principal educational reforms. ^ 

^^Tliere are two tooks from whence 1 collect my divinity. 
Bolides that written one of God, another of his servant, Nature, 
that universal and public manuscript that.lies eimanscd unto the 
eyes of all. Those tliat never saw Him in the one navo discoifered 
llim in the other: this was tiio scripture and theology of the 
healimns ; th« natural motion of the sun iq|do them luure admire 
Hinrthau its supernatural station did thecnildren of Israel The 
ordinary elfects of Nature wrought more admiration in them than 
in the other all His miraclea Surely the heatl^ens knew better 
how to join and rend these mystical letters than we Christians, who 
oast a more careless eye on these common hieaoglyphics, and 
disdain to seek divinity from the flowers of Nature.” This 
brief passage is by Sir Thomas Browne (1605-82), itom. whose 
writings a hundred such pass^es, equally libend in thought aud 
magnificent in lani^^e. ini^t easily be extracted. For the 
ou^CHT of the “Keli^io hlodici” (1642), and the "Pseudodoxia 
Epidemico, or Inquiries into Vul^ and Common Errors,” the 
** Hydriotaphia, or Urn Burial,” and the “ Garden of Qyi^, or 
Quincuiicifu Lozenge, or Network Plantations of the Ancients” 
(1658), is one of our greatest mast^ of English prose, as well as g 
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(hinker of slroiw and original intellect ** Bich in various know*' 
ledge”Bays Coleridge, **exuberant in conceptions and conceits;, 
contemplative, imaginative, often truly great and magnificeiit in 
Ids style and diction, though doubtless too often big, stiiT, and 
byper-Latinistic, he is a quiet and sublime mthusHagtf with a 
strong tinge of the/onfost—tbe humourist constantly mingling 
with and i^hing across the philosonhor, as the darling colours in 
shot-silk play upon tlie diain dye. Scientific errors are of no 
infrequent ocourrence in his writing, but they wore the errors of 
his time. On most points of religion and morality ho Wiis far in 
advance of his contemporaries (at least, with some few excep¬ 
tions) ; and his breadth and plovatit>n of thought arc not less con¬ 
spicuous than his originality. Mo man Ium depended less upon 
others; he built froni his own design with his own materials. 
The structure thus raised has its quaint ornainents, its giihlo hero 
and its gai^yle there ; but it is thoroughly snuml niul solid, with 
lofty span of roof and h^ven-aspiring pinnacles. Moreover, it 
is completely and compactly wrouglit, tuo workmanship Wing 
always of the bast; no part left^uiifiiiislied, and no part requiring 
to be buttressed from without. Sir Thomas llrowno is one <u 
those writers whom the student nuwt by no means neglect. His 
fine ideas, his copious refiertions. bis novel and striking imucrcs, 
will repay himior any attention lie may give: nor will he fail to 
profit by the intense religious sentiment whicli is always present, 
though never obtrusively put ffwward. The last worili of his 
“ Ueiigio Medici” may bo quoted in illustration“llless mo in 
this life with but the peace of iny conscience, command ^mv 
af^tions, the love of Iny.-elf and my deavc.st friends, and 1 shuil 
be happy enough to pity Cicsar ! Thc,se arc, 0 Lord, the humble 
desires of my mc»t reasonable ambition, and all I dare ciill hnp}>i- 
ncs§ on eartn, \\;hcrein I set no rule or limit to Thy hand or provi¬ 
dence ; dispose of me according to the wisdom of Thy pleasure. 
Thy will be done, though in my cAi-n undoing,” 

Christian apologetics found a learned and modtmfo exponent 


dences of Natural andl^tevealed liciigion ” are still worth perusal 
' for the sake oi the ingenious d priori arguiqent for the existence 
of a God, originally suggested by Nev^m; .Wt Clarke is now¬ 
adays rememi^red chiefly by his ** Defence of the Bnmateriality 
' and Immortality oi the SouL” Scepticism since Clarke's time has 
shifted its ground and changed its mode of attack. Clai;ks's 
writings, therefore^ however iwul in their time, are of no value 
against the prevailing fonns of Agnosticism. Ah for his ethical 
svstem, briefly stated, it b this:—Virtue is noUiing more nor leas 
than the ordering of our conduct in harmony with those aptitudes 
which wo perceive in things; but this implies that we must first 
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(tistinmish between what ia moralljr good and morally eviL “ There 
are,” he aaysi " certain necessary and eternal differences of things, 
ana certain fitnesses or unfitnesses of the application of different 
thin^ or different relations one to another, not depending on any 
positive institutions, but founded unchangeably in the nature and 
reason of things, and unavitidably arising from the differences of 
the tilings themselves.” darkens works were collected and edited 
by Bishop Iloadley, who, while holding the see of Bangor, pro¬ 
voked the once famous Bangorian controversy his sermon, 
preached before George T. in 1717, on “The Nature of the King¬ 
dom of Christ,” its liberality of tone drawing down on its author 
the censure of the Lower House of Convocation. About six years 
after this fierce theological wtufai'c hod subsided, Dr. Daniel 
Watorland published his “Critical History of the Athanusian 
Creed,” which is still recognised as a standard authority ; and in 
the same year with lloadley’s celebrated discourse was» issued Dr. 
Humphrey Prideaux's very useful and erudite work, “The Con¬ 
nection of the History of the Old and New Te.staincnt,” which 
was so well done that it has not l:ieeu superseded by the efforts of 
any later writci's on this subject 

Turning froin theology to metaphysics, the first name that 
arrests our notice is that of Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl 
of bhaftosbury (1601-17x3),the grandson of that astute and ambi¬ 
tious politician whom Drydon lias celebrated a# “Zimri.” His 
seven different treatises have been collected under the general 
title of “ Chamcteristics of Men, Manners, Oiunions, and Times,” 
anchicontaiii the germ of the moral system which Hutcheson. 
Bcid, Dugald btowart, and 'fhomas Brown have adopted ana 
expanded. His leading principle seems to Ic that virtue and vice 
are distinct, fundamentally and by nature, and that the distinction 
bctw'een them is readily appreciated by roan through his [toss&s- 
sion of a “moral sense,” which acts altogether independently of 
considerations of self-interest. 1,Conscience is with hima natuml 
sense of the qdiousness of crinio and injustice. In op]>ositioii to 
Hoblies. ho maintains that man is so constituted as naturally to 
dosire tne cultivation of generous and unsclfii^h affections^ ana to 
prefer all that is pure, sweet, and comely to things harsh, dishonest, 
or corrupt It has been contended that Bhaftesbury was an 
enemy to Christianity, and Pope declared that to ^his knowledge 
the “Characteristics'^ h.>.l done much harm to revealed reli^on. 
PfUt it is difficult to see why this should have been sa Their 
tendency is to encourage the practice of virtue^ an'd;whatevcr 
encourages virtue subserves the cause of Christianity. On several 
jioihts Sliaftesbury^s opinions seem to have been unsettled; but 
there can be no doubt as to the lucid force with which he states 
an argument, or as to the elegance, precisioni and dignity of his 
ttyle. 

To Dr. George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne (1684^x753), Pone, 
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in a graceful but not undeserved coin]>liment, ascribod **ovcrv 
virtue under beavetiand bis life is, indeed* a pure* tmnqnjl, 
and unblotted record. He is remembered cbiefly by bis meUi’ 
physical system* much talked of but little read* vrbicu Byron has 
attempted to dispose of in a satirical couplet 

** When Bishop Berkeley faid, * There wee no matter*' 

And proved It* *ti|^ai no matter what be said,” 

Erroneous it carlainly vros; but in all error there is an admixture 
of truth, and in Berkeley’s system there ivas a good deal. MorO' 
over, in its day it was useful os a protest against materialistic 
theories, and an effort to prove a just and lofty conception of luan 
in his relation to God. His pnno^>al philosophical writings are— 
** Three Dialomies between Ilylas and rhilonoiis " and “ Alciphron, 
the Minute Philosopher*” which is also cost in tlio form of dia¬ 
logues. Itio these he attempts to show that all sensible qualities 
or external things, such as/nardn^s* softness, cold, heat, and the 
like, are simply ideas—ideas of the mind, ami incapable of exist* 
ence in any insentient substance ; but this is to place ns in a world 
of unrealities and shadows, vrhero “things are not what tlioy 
seem.” Accepting these ideas, not ns states of the individual 
mind, but as separate entities existing in it, and capable of exist¬ 
ing in other minds, but in Uicm alone* and conceiving that they 
did not perish ^heu they temporarily passed away because they 
recurred after a longer or slioiter interval* ho inferred the neces¬ 
sary existence of the Deity; for it became a matter of necessity 
that during the intervals of recurrence they should dwell in 6*^ne 
Omnipresent ilind. To this hypothesis the objection is fatal* that 
ideas arc nothing mor^ than the effects produced upon the mind 
by certain causes, and that not one of them lasts longer than the 
cause which produces the effect To assert that our ideas exist 
in the Divine hfiiid is only to say that our mind itself exists in 
the Divine Mind. Tlie sensation of colour is not som. thing apart 
from or in addition to the mind, but the mind existing m a certain 
state, that is, as affected by a certain cause. 

“God, who placed us hero, will do what He pleases with us 
hereafter, and ne knows best what to do.” The.se were the last 
words of the brilliant Henry St. John, Visgount Bolingbroko 
(1678-1751), aigl, as Mr. Morley says, they ^inbody the religion 
prnfeu^ in his “Pliilusophical Writings,” which everywhere betray 
the influencp of French models. Bolingbroke’s style ts brilliant : 
his sentiments are pften judicious : but liis views are vague ana 
not always consistent. It is generally held that Pope derived frpm 
him the outline of the system which he ^ets forth in tlie ICnsay 
on Man.” Except from a literary point of view, t do not think that 
Bolingbroke should detain the student. He will find matter more 
attractive* or at all events more profitable* in the great work of 
Bifdiop Butler (1692-1753), which annibUated the siHicuIations of 
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both would-be philosopher and the poetr—the “Analog of 
Baliffion, Natural and llevealed, to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature,” published in 1736, three years before John Wesley 
began his ministerial career. To this day it has remained un- 
approAched and unapproachable. Butler’s answer serves for those 
sceptical questioners who reject the evidence of the Bible, and 
remain unshaken by miracles and prophecies ; it is based on the 
analogies of Nature, and is argued with the finest ingenuity and 
the happiest candour. If, he says, you deny the pivme inspira¬ 
tion of the Scripture because of certain difBcultios connected with 
it, you may as well deny the Divine origin of Nature because 
there are difficulties involved in its constitution. But if both 
spring from God we shallrnot^wdnder at their presence; the 
wonder rather would be, even on this lower ground of adaptation 
to the human intelligence, there should not be discovered the 
impress of the same hand whose worhs we can tracs only to a 
limited distance, and whose toord ej^nally transcends on some 
points the weak endeavour of unassisted reason. 

Bishop Butler’s sermons are not less valuable than the “Analogy." 
As the latter presents a complete system of Christian apologetics, 
BO the former lav down the principles of an ethiail system. Both 
are built upon the same lines. As in the one he proves the ti*utli 
of revealed religion from the analogy of human nature, so in the 
other he proves the antiiority of Christian ethics Ihom the analogy 
of humankind. Christian ethics have for their Jachin and Boas, 
their two main props or pillars, love of God and love of our iieigli- 
boilM. If the heart of man respond to this twofold demand, we 
may reasonabljr conclude that the God who created man is the 
God who lias given His authority to the miSnil law. The sermons 
thus corroborate and extend the apologetlcal argument of the 
“Analogy,” while making an entirely novel application of it 
“ When he vindicates a place among the principle of our nature 
for benevolence or goodwill towards our neighbour—a principle 
which rests in our neighbour’s happiness as ite end—and shows 
that because this * benevolence, though natural in man to man, yet 
is in a very low degree, kept down by interest and competitions, 
and men for the most part are so engaged in the business ana 
pleasures of the world as to overlook and turn tfway from objects 
of misery,’ tlierofore^compassion is also given us to jback up benevo¬ 
lence iu COSO of the distressed, ‘ to gain the unhappy admittance 
and access, %nd to make their case attended towhen he points 
out the correspondence of compassion with pur circumstances as 
pl(iced in a world of sorrow, and where men have much more 
power of doing mischief to one another tlian good; when lie scat¬ 
ters to the winds the over-subtle theories of the selfish phiioso- 
fihers, that benevolence is notMug more than delight in the exer¬ 
cise 01 power and compassion—-noUiing more than fear for ourselves 
in disguise—he not only brings evidonce to the wisdom and bene- 
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Sconce of the Creator, but alsn elkits from our nature an ind»> 
pendent testimony to the morality of'the Gospel, which is said in 
various parts of Holy Scripture to be all summed up in love." 
While thus making clear the path in which, as both Scnpturo and 
our nature show, our duty lies, Butler does not forget to press upon 
us the performance of oiir duty, to urge us to walk in that straight 
if narrow path. Not only do we discover the mark of the Creative 
Power in the structure or the mind) but His footsteps are plain for 
the guidance oi our conduct in didly life, and in these lootstops 
Butler eidiorts us to plant our feet The whole is sumuicd up in 
the following passoge:—** As all observations of final causes, drawn 
from the prmciples of action the heart of man, compai-od with 
the condition he is placed in, sejvo all the good cases whidi in¬ 
stances of final causes in the material world about us do, and 
both these are equally proof of wisdom and design in the Author 
of Nature :*so the former servo to further good purposes; they 
show us what course of life we are made for, what is our duty, 
and ill a peculiar manner enforce upon us the practice of it.” 

The amazing richness of English literature in every department of 
thought renders extremely dillicult the work of selection—the work 
of choosing what must be road, what should 1^ read, and what may 
not be roaa. In the second category—that is, among books to be 
read if the student's leisure and opportunities permit—I am inclined 
to plac.e Bishop Warburtoii’s ** Divine liCgation of Moses,” in which 
with abundant learning and equal ingenuity, ho attempts to prove 
the authenticity of the mission of the Jewish laivgivcr from the 
fact that his religious system nowhere takes cognition of the f)fin- 
ciplo of a future state rewards and punishinents. For its argu¬ 
ment the book is vahieloss, but it is wortli reading as the tour de 
force of a man of erudition and ability. The Bishop, how^ever, is 
more likely to remembered as the friend of Pope and the editor 
of Snakespeare tlinn as a theologian. “ A Serious Cnl) to a Holy 
Life,” by the Bev. William I^aw, j'lublishftd in 17^, like the Rev. 
James Hervey’s “^Meditations on the Tombs” (1^0;, seems to 
maintain a sickly existence; but I shall place both books in my 
third category. The “ SermoiLs ” of Dr. Hugh Blair (i777) 
read as a metoriqal exorcise. Among Nonconformists, Dr. Fmlip 
Doddridge (1702-u) enjoys a high reputation as the author of 
various aevotienal works, but to the general (reader ho is best 
known by his “ Remarkable Passages in the Life of Colonel James 
Gardiner, who was slain by the Rebels at the Battle*of Preston- 
mns, Sept. 21, 17451$” the first specimen, I think, of a religious 
bi^raphy in our language. ^ ^ 

High above tlie heads of these men rises the fame of David 
Hume (1711-76), a metaphwiciaii of the highest acumen and a 
master of pure and flowing Ei^lish. His first work, “A Treatise 
on Human Nature” (1738), desiimed as a refutation of the “ Ideal¬ 
ism ” of Berkeley, aUiactod little attention; nor was it more sue- 
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cessfal wlieti recastin 1748, as an "Inquiry Concerning Human 
Understanding" ^en lollowed, in 1751, his "Political Dis¬ 
courses ” and his " Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals;" 
in 1754 his " History of the Beigns of James 1 . and Charles L 
in 1755 his “Natural History of Religion:” in I7«6, 1759, and 
1761, various portions of his “History of England.” I am here 
concerned only with Home as a philofopher. The leading prin¬ 
ciple of his moral system made the virtue of actions depend wholly 
upon their usefultioas^ a doctrine which Brown h&d no difficulty 
in demolishing. With respect to religion, he denied the credibility 
of miracles, arguing that as the laws of Nature were immutable, 
any interference with thein was improbable, and rested only on 
the statements of reporters' wlfo may have desired to deceive or 
may themselves have been misled. On other points ho was equally 
sceptical, so that he left very little for anybody to believe. There 
was no such thing as necessity ^ what we supposed to be such was 
simply the result of an association of ideas. Combining the ideas 
which in quick succession spring from movements of the body but 
cease with them, we formed an imaginary entity which we call 
“the soul,” and to which wo attribute immortal life. "We are 
always reasoning from experience, but this experience is founded 
solely on custom, and wo have a certainty that we see the effects 
of dehnite causes. Tims Hume contrived to surround himself 
with an atmosphere of negation, and the result has not unnatur¬ 
ally been to obscure the admirable purity of his life and cliaracter, 
aiK^to render men forgetful of the wise speculation and acute 
criucism that occur in his philosophical writings in spite of all 
their errors. 

From the glittering ideology of Hume the reader will turn with 
pleasure to the solid reasoning of Dr, Adam Smith’s “Theory of 
floral Sentiments,” though it is one which he may not be disposed 
to accent; or to the scientific exposition of sound principles of 

S ’itical economy in his great work, “ The Wealth of Nations ” 
76), wliiclT, starting from the point reached by Locke, that 
our is the source of wealth, introduced to English statesmen 
th^r first notions of Free Trade. For satisfactory ausw'ers to 
Hume, the student may read Dr. George Campbell’s “ Dissertation 
on Miracles” and Dr. Thomas Reid's “Inquiry into the Human 
Mind” (i 764)> along*wilffi the lattcris “Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers” (^785) and on “The Active Powers of Man” (178S). 
Reid was a hard-headed Scotchman, with a grand talent for 
analysis, and a shrewd mistrust of unsupported speculations; in 
a word, he was the Philosopher of Common Sense. Hume, as he 
said, had left noUdng in the world but ideas and impressions; it 
,was time that somebody should restore to us the realities; and 
Reid set to work to prove that from those very ideas and Impres- 
tions the existence of things actual and palpable might be inferred. 
The method he employed was that inductive method proposed by 
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BacoD) and he pursued his task with an ability which gives to Ids 
treatises a high authority. Hia influence upon Scotch metaphysics 
w'as very considerable, and has lasted to this day. The materialists 
found a supporter and Beid an opponent in Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
who publislied his "Matter and Spirit'’ in 1777, but secured no 
hold on the public mind. There is much attractive reflection 
and imagery in "The Light of Nature Pursued,” which Abraham 
Tucker published in 1768 under the nom dt mumt of "Edward 
Searal.” • 

It is possible that nowadays the writings of Dr. William Faley 
(1745-1805) are os unfairly undervalued as, at one time, they w'cre 
greatly over-estimated. Admitting that his ethical system is 
defleient in elevation, that he miMe too much of the doctrine of 
expediency, that he availed himself too freely of the labours of 
others, we piust, nevertheless, do justice to the robustness of his 
intellect, tlio clearness of his [perceptions, the cogency of his reason¬ 
ing, and the simplicity of his style. He wrote at least throe great 
books, the "Elemonts of Moral and Political Philosophy” (1785), 
the "Ilorie Paulin®” (1790), and the “View of the Evidences of 
Christianity” (1794); and 1 am not inclined to rank furbelow 
them his "Natural Theology, or Evidences of the Existence 
and Attributes of the Deity,” collected from the “ Apipearances of 
Nature.” ^ Fompopul'Tr use these books are admirably ada[>tcd. 
The illustrations are familiar and pertinent; the statements are 
so lucid as to be easily understood; the chain of argument is 
wrought with such masterly skill that each link is oppanmt tij^ho 
ordinar:^ reader. It is Paley’s credit to have simpUfied and 
popularised moral philosophy and Christi.-in apologetics. He 
‘ Las explained and recommended them to the multitude, while 
never forfeiting the confidence of the scliolar. His “Natural 
Theology,” in which lie presses homo the argument from design, 
is as pleasant reading os a ronmuce. , Of the “ ICvidences of 
Christianity” it may be true thjrt it is founded iij ,)u Butler's 
" Analogy” and Lardner’s “Credibility of the Gospol^Jlistory,” but 
this cannot bo said to detract from its usefulness; for ne has thus 
given value to two works, of which (to quote Sir J. Mackintosh) the 
flrst was scarcely intelligible to most of those who w'ore most 
desirous of profiting by it, and the second soon wearies out the 
majority of rerfllers. On the ground of yrighihlity, we must give 
the highest praise to his “Hor® Paulin®, or the 1 ^‘nth of the 
Sc. ipture History of St. Paul evinced by a Comparison of the 
Epistles which bear*his Name with the Acts of tlie Apostles, and 
with one another.” In thb he accumulates a mass of valuable 
evidence, “ which is peculiarly his own, and which no one else 
could have invented so well or traced so clearly.” It is still used 
as a text-book at the Universities. From the “ Natural Theology ” 

This should be read with the additions and illostratioiu of Lord Brougham 
and Sir Oharks BelL 
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I quote a brief illustratm pasfla^ descriptive of tbe Creatorie 
benevolence to His creatures:—‘MValking by the seaside in a 
celm evening, upon a sandy shore and with an ebbing tide, I have 
frequently remarked the appearance of a dark cloud, or rather 
very thicK mist, hanging over the edge of the water, to the height; 
pernap^ of half a yard, and of the breadth of two or three yards, 
stretching along the coast as far as the could reach, and alwaya 
retiring with the water. When this cloud came to be examined, 
it proved to be nothing ehe than so much space filled with young 
shrimps in the act of bounding into tho air from the shallow 
margin of the water or from the wet sand. If any motion of a 
mute animal could ezpreas delight, i^ was this: if they had meant 
to make signs of their happiiid&s, they could not have done it 
more intelligibly. Suppose, then, what 1 have no doubt of, each 
individual of this number to be in a state of positive enjoyment; 
what a sum, collectively, of enjoyment and pleasure hdvo we here 
before our view!" • 

As a reply to Gibbon’s attack upon Christianity in his great 
history, Dr. Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandatf, composed his 



a Nonconformist divine of rare intellectual pigyers, the Rev. 
Robert Hall (1764-1831), entered the lists in the same quarrel, 
and published his vigorous and eloquent sermon, Modern In- 
fidc^'ty Considered with Respect to its Influence on Society.^' In 
several other discourses be snowed himself a strong and powerful 
reosoner, and master of a style of singular brilliancy. The defence 
of Christianity and the exposition of the principles of Christian 
morality were among the objects aimed at in the sermons of Dr. 
Thomas dmlmors (17S0-1847), who ranks among the most famous 
of Scottish preachers. ^ A man of boundless energy and vivid 
imagination, both th&se qualitie’b are impressed upon his eloquence, 
which rolls fJlrward in a restless, copious, but sometimes muddy 
stream, like the Mississippi. We turn to his writings for apt and 
picturesque images, but not for ideas. His thoughts are few, but 
Uiose few he puts before us in as many lights us a crystal His 
most valuable contribution to apologetic literature is his Bridge- 
water lYeatise “ On«thc^ Power, Wisdom, and Qotdness of God. 
as manifested in the Adaptations of External Nature to the Moral 
and Intellectual Constitution of Man” (1833). Thomas 

Brown (1778-1820) we owe an “Inquiry in*o the Relations of 
Cause and Effect ” and certain luminous Lectures on the Philo¬ 
sophy (ff the Human Mind,” in which he passes through a trans¬ 
parent medium the system ca Reid. But Reid’s chief disciple and 
exponent was Dngala Stewart (1753-18281 who handled philoso¬ 
phical subjects with a gra^ that rendered them attractive, and a 
nleamesB that made them intelligible to the ordinary reader. He 
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was tlie author of a ** Ptiflosophy of the Human Mind/' ** Outiinei 
of Moral Philosophy," ** A Dissertation on the Proor^ of Met^ 
physical and Ethical Philosophy/' and a'' View of the Active and 
Moral Powers of Mau^’* in all of which we observe a refined taste 
and an adminble facility in popularising abstract ideas. Among 
contemporary writers on metaphysical and ethical subjects 1 must 
name Dr. John Abercrombie, with his Inquiries Ooucemiiig tlie 
Intellectual Powers and the Investigation of Truth James Mill 
(father of Johfl Stuart MiU. and the historian of British India), 
with his Analysis of the PnenoDiena of tbe Human Mind ^ and 
Sir James Mackintosh, with his ** Dissertation on Ethical Piiilu* 
Sophy." A brilliant sketcha>f Macintosh, as the “Man of Pro¬ 
mise," occurs in tlie late liord Oauing's “llkturio Characters.** 
1 may hero refer to the political economists—to Jeromy Bentbani, 
moro succr^ful in dealing with subjects of legislation than with 
ethics ; the Kov. T. B. Mmtbus, author of a rclebmted “ Essay on 
tho Principle of Populatiotras it affects the Future^ Improvement 
of Society ^ *’ and David Ricaido’s “ Princijiles of Political Economy 
and Taxation." Ricardo is one of the apostles of political economy ; 
he found an apt disciple in Francis Ilorner. Text-books on the 
subject are Mrs. Marcet's “ Conversations on Political Economy/' 
Archbishop VVhately’s “ Introductory Lectures on Political 
Economy'* (iSgi), and Stuart Mill’s Elements of Political 
Economy.** 

Theology for many years lay in a dull and depressed condition. 
With tho exception of Hall and Chalmers, no great preachcf or 
divine touched tlie public heart or moved the pojmlar imagination 
, for nearlv half a cei^ury. A theological revival occurred, how¬ 
ever, early in the reign of William IV., when a knot of young 
Oxford simolars, including John Henry Newman, Richard Ilurrejl 
Fronde, John Keble, William Palmer, and Dr. Pusey made an 
effort to infuse life into the dead Jj^onos Ipr the publication of their 
** Tracts Tor tlie Times." The spring of the rnovemcc' which they 
initiated—movement destiuea to stir the Church fit England to 
its depth.s, and even to influence, and that very powerfully, the 
Dissenting denominations—.was a revival of what they conceived 
to be the teaching and practice of the primitive Church. It was 
perhaps tbe first time in the Ijijstory of I'eligion that a revolution 
was effected, ^ot by the intr^uction of ue<r fonns of thought, 
but by a return to the old. These old foniis, however, were pre¬ 
sented with great energy, and the light of an ardent faith being 
thrown upon then!, they wore to the multitude all the aspect of 
novelty. The movement in some respects shot beyond the goal 
intended by its loiders, carrying them with it Necessarily it pro- 
v'voked a peroistent opposition, and it accentuated tiic differences 
between the two great parties into which the Englkh Church was 
divided; yet, on the whole, its effect was beneficial.^ It awoke 
nen’e consrieucei^ mrigmt^ their laitb^ directed their attention 
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to spiritual things, and has helped, I think, to gi^e a higher tone 
to our later literature. The leader of this revolution was John 
Henry (now Cardinal) Kewman, bom in 1801. In 1825 he became 
the Principal of Si Alban’s Hall, and wasfor some time tutor of Oriel 
and incumbent of St Mary’s, Oxford. In 1845 he seceded from the 
Church of England and entered the Koman communion. A man 
of surprising force and energy of intellect, of various and profound 
erudition, an original thinker and an earnest believer, his writinra 
have necossarilv the stamp of immortality upon them; and while 
theologians will continue to discuss their supposed errors, the 
student will continue to admire the limpid beauty of their style 
and the glow of their devotion, the appropriateness of their illus¬ 
tration and the elevation ot tb&ir sentiment Principal Shairp 
bears a striking testimony to Newman’s greatness as a preacher. 
He says :—“ Those who never heard him might fancy that his 
sermons would generally be about apostolical succession, or rights 
of the Church, or against Dissenters. 'Nothing of the kind. You 
might hear him preach for weeks without an allusion to these 
things. What there vras of High Church teaching was implied 
rather than enforced. The local, the temporary, and the modern 
wore ennobled by the presence of the catholic trath belonging to 
all ages that pervaded the whole. Uis power showed itself chiefly 
in the new and unlooked-for wav in which*he touched into life old 
truths, moral or spiritual, which all Christians acknowledge, but 
most have ceased to feci—when he spoke of ‘ Unreal Words,’ of 
‘Thp individuality of the Soul,[of ‘The Invisible World,’ of a 
‘ Particular Providence ; ’ or again, of ‘ The Ventures of Faith,’ 
‘Warfare the Condition of Victory,’ ‘Tli# Cross of Christ the 
Measure of thO;WorId,’ ‘The Church a Ilome for the Lonely.' 
As ho spoke, how the old truth became new! how it came home 
with a meaning never.felt before I He laid his finger, how gently 
yet liow powerfully, on spme in^er place in the hearer s heart, and 
told him things about hiniseli he had never known till then. 
Subtlest truths, which it would have taken philosophers pages of 
circumlocution and big words to state, were dropt out by the way 
in a sentence or two of the most transparent Saxon. What 
delicacy of style, yet what calm power 1 now gentle, yet liow 
strong! how simple, yet how suggestive! how homely, yet how 
refined! how penetrating, yet how tender-hearteik! . . . To call 
these sermq^is eloquent would be no word for them ; high poems 
they rather were, os of an inspired singer, or the outpourings as of 
a j^ophet, rapt yet self-possessed*” * 

Besides the ** Sermons,” of which an edition in ten volumes 
has been published, Cardinal Newman has written a work on 
^Christian casuistry, “ The Grammar of Assent,” numerous 
essays, a volume of poems (marked by delicate touches and 
exquisite tasteX and a record of his change of religious beliei 
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entitled “ Apologia pro Vit& Sa&,” wliicli is full of psychological 
interest as the picture of a mind drawn by itself. 

B,? a strange antithesis, Cardinal Newinan^s brother^ Francis 
William Newman, at one time a Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford, 
drift^ from the English Church into the opposite extreme of 
Atheism. His book on “ The Soul, her Sorrows and Aspirations,” 
belongs to religious metaphysics. In his ** Phases of Faith ” he 
attempts to defend his *negation of belief. The latter finds its 
antidote in •The Eclipse of Faith,” by Henrv Eogers (1852), 
written as a reply to Mr. F. H. Newman; and most readers. I 
suppose, will consider the defence much more effective than the 
attack. It is written with greater force, more vigour of thought, 
and closer reasoning. - • 

“Guesses at Truth,” by " Two Brothers” (1847I, is one of those 
books to which the student always recurs with satisfaction. Open 
it anywhefe, and he liglits upon some apt image, some ingenious 
speculation, some passage of shrewd reflection, valuable in itself, 
but even more valuable from its suggestiveness. Almost every 
paragraph furnishes a text to which the reader can supply com¬ 
ment and illustration. In truth, the b<M>k is as full of a sober and 
mature wisdom as an egg is full of meat. Tliere is no waste of 
words ; no large nutshells with tiny kernels; no trumpet-blasts 
heralding puny voice.^; the l.'ingnage is grave and condensed, the 
thought carefully compre.ssod. “ Guesses at Truth ” was the work • 
of Augustus William Hare (1792-1834), rector of Alton, aud of 
Julius Charles Hare (i795-1855), vicar of llurstmonceux. The 
former also wrote two vofumos of “ Sermons to a Oounti-^pon* 
gregation,” which a pure stylo and great felicity of exposition 
render very attractive ; while tlie latter was the autlior of two 
courses of sermons on “ The Victory of Faith ” and “ The IMission 
of the C()mfor|er,” as well as of a Life of his friend and curate, 
John Sterling. Tlie domestic virtues and fine qualities of the 
Hares, and of their mother, are interestingly brought out in Mr. 
Augustus C Hare’s “ Memorials of a Quiet Life.” « 

For sheer intellectual power, of a Lard pj*actical kind, few of 
his conteinponiries could equal, and none surpass, Dr, Richard 
Wliately, Archbishop of Dublin (1787-1863). In him common 
sense reached almost to genius. Nobody could expose a sham 
more trenchi^tly, or detect a fallacy mor<v quickly, or invest an 
old tlicrae with a greater air of freshm^ss. At least two of his 
books ha"^ become standards; his “ P'lements op Logic ” ami 
“Elements of Rlmtoric.” In grave bony, his “ Historic Doulit.s 
Relative to Napoleon^” with their dexterou-s satire ujxm the Ger¬ 
man Rationalistic criticism, are very effective. Ills clear and’*• 
logical mind is seen to much advantage in his “ l^ssays on Some 
of the Difficulties in the Writings of St. Paul,” and his versatility 
is apparent in his “ English Synonyms" and his annotations to 
Bacon’s Essays.” ITicre was a good deal of the negative, how- 
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ever, ia tlie Archbisluvp’s creed; and bis wont of ima^natioti and 
feeling, bis griUp natur^ prevented him from becoming a great 
writer. His successor in the See of Dublin, Richard Obenovix 
Trench (bom 1807), is a poet of no mean order, as well as a sound 
theologian, a fine scholar, and a graceful critic; There is delightful 
reading in his ** Notes on the Parables ’* and ** Notes on the Mira¬ 
cles,” from the variety of illustration his extensive erudition enables 
him to supply, the quaint old-world flavour of his style, and the 
judiciousness of his .refiections. Fhilologv nowhere assumes a 
more pleasing or graceful a garb than in his ** Study of Words ” 
end his ** ICiigUsh, Past and IVesent” I may refer also to his 
** Lessons on Proverbs " as conveying^ information in an agreeable 
fonn. * 0 

St. Paul’s Cathedral has been fortunate in a succession of 
Doans, each of whom has lent lustre to his exalted position by 
the renown of hi.s high ahilicios and sound scholarship.* To Dean 
hlansel I shall refer hereafter. Henry Mart Mihnan (1791-1868) 
OS a poet and dramatist rose above ineaiocrity, but posterity will 
remember him chielly as the historian of the Jews (1819) and of 
Latin Christianity, the latter one of those great historical works 
which will live. Its subject, its style, its learning, its breadth of 
view, its analysis of diameter, all unite to confirm its claim to 
immortality. It is a book wliicli no student can afford to neglect, 
» and when once he has entered upon its study ho will have no 
inclination to lav it aside until finished. On a sufficiently broad 
canvas Dean Mil man has painted a series of stirring pictures 
with*i. master’s hand, Ixirrowing from a poetical imagination the 
vivid colouring that fills them with life. The present Dean of 
St. Paul’s, Richard William Church (bom iif 1815), is the author 
of a wise little book on “ The Sacred Poetry of Early Rehgions,” 
a careful and sympathetic “ Life of St. Anselm,and a mono¬ 
graph on “ Spenser,” which is almost perfect in conception as' in 
execution. , 


r« 


Still keeping among the Deans, I come to Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster (born, like Dean Church, in fSis), 
whose indefatigable industry is scarcely less remarkable than his 
liberalism of thought and varionsness of learning. He is i^daliy 
successful in what may be called the art of picturesque aiiusion; 
the name of a placo 0^ a person, or a date, instantly ^suggestiag to 
him a crowd of appropriate associations, which lie re^ls with 
practised skiK. His most popular book ii^rhaps his "Sinai and 
Palestine,” or his " Historical Memoirs of Cfantepury Cathedral; ” 
his “ Life of Dr. Arnold,” as an admirable specimen of biography, 
also'stands high among public favourites. In his " Lectures 011 
the Jewish Church ” he has popularised Ewald and Kuenen for 
^glish readers, and given to Uie characters and scenes of Old 
T^tamciit history and prophecy a wonderful reality. Passing 
over his “Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbev”at a book 
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of pleasant gossip» literary, ardiffioloncol, and historical, I may 
point to his “Lectures on the EpisUes to the Corinthians** as 
embodying much ingenious criticism and the result of consider* 
able researcL Dean Gonlbum of Ely is the author of severd 
popular devotional manuals; Dean Howson of Chester was 
associated iffith the Kev. W. J. Conybeare in the composition of 
an important vrork on “^eLUe and Writings of St. Paub" whic^ 
remains without a rival in English literature. 

It might bc^said with truth, perhaps, that valuable as ore the 
writings of Frederick Deiiibou Maurice (iRos-y2), they arej^ 
BO valuable as the example ha gave of a noble spirit devotedPro 
the pursuit of truth, or os Uie inspimtioii his life and teaching 
afforded to a multitude of discijies. * He effected in oiio direction 
what Newman did in auoihcr; stirring up sluggish intellects, 
awakening dormant consciences, initiating new cffuits of thought 
and aspiration. His “Moral and Metiinliysical Philosonhym a 
work beyond all praise ; a treasury and storehouse of learning; 
a granary charged with tlio riiw harvest of a strong, strenuous, 
and original intellect. His “Proidnts and Kings of the Old 
Testamentis another composition of large design and generous 
execution; while his fine tender humanity and his fervid reli* 
gious spirit are everywhere conspicuous in his sennons, essays, 
leeturea Magricc, ;m a tlicolo^M.in, was practical rather than 
dogmatic ; dwelt upon points of duty rather tlinn upon ditHculties 
of doctrine j while lie insisted upon love of one’s neighbour as tiio 
essential princijilo of love of (lod. 11 is free and full enthns^m, 
his self-denial, his wide-reacliiiig sympatliy. gave him a vast in¬ 
fluence over young n]pn; and many minds have been quickened 
with lofty impulses, many hearts toiiclicd with %varm and pure 
motives, by his earnest, clear, and direct teaching. The student 
miuit carefully*peruse the works 1 have indicated, bocuu.se they 
are full of the views of a strong and |crious man, who greatly 
helped the education of hu gciferation. and deeply believed in 
revealed religion as “a scries of facts disclosing is plan for 
educating and restoring the Jium.in racethey o])cn up, at all 
events, a now method of thought 

And a new method of thought is also (tpenod up by Frederick 
William Hobertson of lirigliton (1816-53), whose “Sermons” 
have been to thousands of minds a revclatiMi. ilobcrti^n excels 
in penetrating through a fallacy to thfl truiu Viehipd it, wd in 
taking old truths and setting them in novel and uncon&idered 
lights which disclose an unexpected beauty. His stylo is singU' 
larly clear and simple, yet rising easily at need into a full, ricli, 
varied measure ; his imagery is fresh and appropriate, and he ' 
is hapx»y in the coinage of condensed phraser, which are readily 
taken up by tbe mind and treasured for future inquiry and 
meditation. At tim^ his thought refines into subtlety; at times 
it glows with passiim. The Utecary form of lus “^nuons^ is 
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not less remarkable than their matter, and upon ** pulpit oratoiy* 
llobertson has exercised a great and Denedcial influence. To nui 
school, but with no slavish adherence, belongs his biographer, the 
Ilev. Stopford A. Brooke, whose "Sermons’^ are suggestive,and 
whose " Theology in the English Poets ” strikes out a new vein 
of criticism. 

Bishops Ellicott (of Gloucester and Bristol) and Harold Browne 
(of Winchester) are dLstinguished biblical commentators and 
divines; the latter’s “Exposition of the Thirty-f'Tino Articles* 

M standard autiiority, elaborate, grave, moderate, and dis- 
inative. iJr. Vaugh.an is a popular and accomplished 
preacher; but the highest ^place among pulpit orators of the • 
present day is given, by consents of all, to Henry Parry Liddon, 
whose ample and lofty eloquence is informed by thought of the 
highest order. His Hampton Lectures, “ On the Divmity of our 
Lord and Saviour,” form a vejy valuable contribution to Christian 
apologetics. The argument is followed up with extraordinary 
force and closeuc.ss of re.asoning. Archbishop Thomson (of York) 
claims notice as the author of an ingenious and logical treatise ou 
the “ Necessary Laws of Tiiought,” and as an able and impre.ssive 
preacher, who contrives to pour the old wine into new bottles, 
without iryiiry to either the one or the other. The late J)r. 
JMozlev (1813-77) in his “Sermons” seems to iiil^rit the mantle 
of Hishnp Butler. 

A valuable contribution to apologetic literature was made by 
thejlov. Stanley Leatlies in his “Bampton Lecture” for 1S74. 

1 [is theory, not wholly a now one. was put forward with equal 
vigour and completeness, as the lollowiiij^ brief summarv will 
prove. Professor Leathes, abandoning the standpoint affbraed to 
the Cliristian apologist by the internal testimony of the Scrip¬ 
tures, sets himself to prove the divine origin of Christianity from 
its historical and literary devoiopinent. After giving several 
cogent reasons to prove that Clwistianity could not havd bad its 
origin in mythology, and that, therefore, in some way or other, 
it must have proceeded from the efflux of the divine light, he 
contends that such a revelation is shown in the Old Testament by 
its evident superiority to all other sacred writings. The New 
Testament is obviously the complement of the Old, for the germ 
of the ideas and notions which we find in the fonner is clearly 
discernible ip the latter. * Now, it is generally agreed that the Old 
TcvStament existed long before the Christian era in much the same 
form mi it now presents. And what is the* one distinct idea 
forming, as it were, the golden thread by which these Scriptures 
are bound together 1 What is the idea embodied in the promise 
given to Abraham, illustrated in the early annals of the Jewish 
l^onle, and standing out so conspicuously in the Psalms 1 It is 
the Messianic idea; the idea of a Messiah who, in the fulness of 
tiaie, would come to reconcile man to Qod, creature to the 
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Creator. So j^owerful is tiie infiaence of this idea in Jewisli 
tory, that ii'ithout it that history becomes unintelligible ana 
meaningless. Starting with the definite promise that all the 
families of the earth were to be blessed in Abrolmm. the history 
of thephoeen people breaks off at the close of the Old Testament, 
without giving us any clear or distinct notion how this has been 
or is to be accomplished, awakening an anticipation whtcli it can< 
not be said to satisfy. Tue idea is there, but it is not worked out 
This view of the subject, be it observed, does not involve any 
acceptance or proof of the inspiration or authenticity of the earlior 
Scriptures. It is sufficient to show that they w^ere extant for a 
century and a half before tlm coming of Jesus Christ. Nor is it 
necessary to discuss the autHentjpity or inspiration of the various 
portions of the New Testament, or their rciativo degrees of value. 
For the argument is complete if we assume, wJiat no coinjietent 
critic denies, that most, if not all of them, were in circulation by 
the middle of the second qmtury of the Oiiristian era. In every 
page, in the Epistles as in the (iosi>e)s, in the writinp of St. Paul 
as of St. Peter, the Messianic idea reappears. Hut with this differ¬ 
ence : it is now incarnate; the prom iso i.s fuUilled ; the Messiah 
to wlioin the Psalmist and the prophets looked forward, the 
apostles have seen. It is certain, as Professor LcatJics observes, 
that wliatevorwe may^ think of the formation of the canon of tlio 
New Testament, or of the degree of authority attaching to it when 
formed, the religion of the Christ, or the belief in .fesus as the 
(Christ (6 XpiffTot —the anointed), is not only common to every 
document comprised in it. but is alike the very backbontf and 
essential framework of all the documents. Its radiance glows 
through and in themf like the light of a lamp in a porcelain vase 
The root-principle of Christianity, therefore, is the Messiahship of 
Christ. AcccfjJting this, St. Paul wrote ana worked and suffered. 
To reveal Christ to a ivorld lying in darkness was the purpose for 
which Qnost]e.s, saints, and fatlicfs labdhred. Mow is so remark¬ 
able a phenomenon to be explained ? Can we suppw that a small 
body of unlettered men, taking up the Messianic cone-option of the 
Old Tc.stainent, invented its fulhlment, and evolved out of their 
imagination the life and character of Jesus 1 Or shall we rather 
suppose that Jcsiw Himself was the impostor, cither with or with¬ 
out collusionpf His devoted followers ? Eil^licr supposition must 
be di.sinis8ed as absurd ; for it is obvious tluft the Measianic por¬ 
trait in the New 'J'estament is the exact opposite df that which 
the Hebrew thoug]>t to bo foreshadowed in the Old. A forgery is 
on imitation; but tbe Gospels and Epistles, if a forgery, ar^ no 
copy of the original The idea is preserved, but its manifestation ' 
is novel We know what were tno popular anticipations based 
upon the writings of the prophets; we know how utterly and 
absolutely they were disappointed by the real Christ Yet, if the 
Evangelists had been impostor^ tbe first condition of the success 
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ibeir impostme was that tbeir portrait of Jeans of Nazaretb 
^ihould correspond, line for line, with that presented iu the Jewbh 
. scriptures of the Messiah. But no trait of such a correspondence 
is discernible. On the other hand, if Jesus HinuMlf had been on 
impostor, the first condition of the success of His imposture was 
' that He should satisfy the natural yearning after temporal power 
and liberty, and vengeance upon the oppressor. The Jews asked 
for a king and a kingdom—a kingdom of this world, and a ruler 
over warrior hosts flushed with triumphant bdttla Jesus came 
with a gospel of peace and a train of fisnermeh and peasants; and 
tlie kingdom He established was the kingdom of His Church. 
Even if it had been possible for llipi to have settled before He 
entered on active life the tru&.meaning of the Messianic pro¬ 
phecies, and to have detenuined how they might be harmonised, 
He. if mere man, if an impostor, could not have carried out His 
intentions; for the simple reason that events would 'have been 
beyond His control. In despite, howevjcr, of all difiiculties and all 
opposition, Ho lived a life which, it is admitted, fulfils, though not 
us the Jews anticipated, the Messianic idea. This is boj'ond dis¬ 
pute ; the existence of the Christ-idca for ages beforo the coming 
of Jesus, and the full and subtle realisation of that idea in Him : 
the conclusion being, that he vras indeed ilte Christ, the Saviour of 
the world, and that the religion He taught .w'as not of man, but of 
God. Such is the line of argument adopted by Prmassor Loathes, 
and carried out with great force of reasoning and exemplary calm¬ 
ness of tone. 

Iif^one comprehensive paragraph I shall refer to some of the 
most eminent of recent writers on Metaphysics and Moral Philo¬ 
sophy. Dr. Wlicweli’s reputation is ciiieffy scientific, and his 
most popular book was his essay “ Of the Plurality of Worlds 
but he also wrote treatises on ** Systematic ^foiality,” on ^the 
“ History of Moral Philosophy in England," and on the “ Elements 
of iforality.” Professor ‘Iwden* Powell’s “ Essay on the Spirit of 
the Inductived’hilosophy ” and his “ Order of Nature ” are books 
which the student may thoughtfully consult. Scotch meta¬ 
physicians recognise as their chief Sir William Hamilton (1788- 
1856), a powerful and independent thinker, with a critical faculty 
of the firat ji^er. Professor Veitch describes as his characteristics, 
a profound analysis, a, comprehensive spirit^ and ajeaniing that 
had surveyed the philosophical literature of Greece and Germany, 
and marked ^the relative place in the intellectual world of the 
sturdy growtlis of home thought His essays sfo collected under 
the ^itle of ** DLscusstons in Pniloeophy and litemture, Education 
and University Eeform ;** amongst thes^ 1 may pointy to the 
essays on the Whately system of Logic, on^ Perception, on 
Qpusin, and the PHlaeophy of the Unconditioned. His own 
system of philosophy was largely eclectic; he borrowed some- 
tiung from Aiiitotle» more from Dr. Hmd and Kant) and not a 
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Utile Irom Hegel { but he excelled as a destructive rather thim U. 
a oonstractive; his intellect was oriUcal rather than creative. He 
is seen zsoet fully and fairly> 1 think, in his “ Lectures,” which 
have been edited by Professors Mansel and Yeitch, and in Pro¬ 
fessor Yeitch’a memoir. Professor Yeitch defines his ji^ilosopbical 
method to be simply “the study of consciousness in its integrity 
as the supreme organon .of philosophy. Tbe facts of coustnous* 
ness are to be accepted by us, not in so far only as we can make 
them the poiiAs in a chain of reasoned explication or demonstra¬ 
tion, but as the co-ordinate data of an authentic te.stimony, which 
it is Bufilcient to show are not incunsistunt with each other. 
Although Sir William Hamilton was hirgcly indebted to his 
predecessors, and obtained, as iiiim be ncknowlodgcdt his doc¬ 
trines more by way of criticism of the results of others than by 
direct physiological observation, he was, however, no seiwile 
borrower.* The half-applied principle, the neglected truth, wiui 
grasped with a st^dier 4iud bolder hand; its full force and 
significance were disclo.sed; found inoperative, it was remlorcd 
living and fruitful by the touch of philosophical genius.” The 
Hamiltonian method is adopted to some extent byHuati Mansel 
of St. Paul’s (1820-71), the author of “The Philosophy of Kant,” 
“The limits of Eeligious Thought,” and “The Philosophy of the 
Conditioned.” • Deana Mansel, in the last named, replies with 
vigour to a powerful attack on Sir William Uamiltoii's philo.sophy, 
delivered by a bold and able thinker. John Stuart Mill (1806-73), 
the son of the historian of Britisti India. Mill, an a meta-^ 
physician, was opposed both to the (lerman and the i^otch 
philosophy, “On the one hand lie rejected the di.stinctions 
between formal and material truth, and would not admit that 
any ideas aro |>otentially given to thought. Kxpcricnce, accoi’d- 
iiijo^to him, is not merely the occasion, btit tlte sole and simple 
source of all knowledge. From it tlio^axioiiis of geometry, iJto 
law of cfiusation, the ideas of Ood and immortality, rmst, if valid, 
be alike derived. The existence of external object!^ >'‘utinct from 
our sensation^ he recognised merely as a fonn of speech, not a 
fact Induction he classed along with those formal processes 
which modem logicians have generally regarded as alone with¬ 
in their province.” The student of philosophy careful, 

however, not^to range himself under any individual rannor; he 
will give his allegiance neither to Milf nor Hamilton, Held nor 
Hobbes, but accept the truth wherever he fitnls it. Knowing that 
it will not be found in its entirety in any particular jtrovince. I 
do not think that Mill’s calm int^lectual jiowcr is so well seen 
in his metaphysical w^ritiugs os in his “ System of Logic ” his * 
“ Principles of Political Economy," and especially iu his “ pssay 
on Liberty.” His “Autobiography,” 1 may add, is a narrative of 
extraordinary interest To conclude8ii David Brewster, an 
omiuent man of scieuce (i7fii«i868X who wrote with fiuency and 
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fancy, replied io Dr. Whewell’s **Plurality of Worlds” in liis. 
" More Worlds titan One,” contending that the planets might bo 
inhabited by beings with pursuits and objects similar to those of 
mankind, llecent astronomical research, however, does not con¬ 
firm his arguments. Clear statements of metaphysical principles 
will be found in Professor Alexander Bain’s works on **Mind and 
Budv ” Mental and Moral Science,” and " The Kmotioiis and 
the Will.” Professor Clifford’s writings impress the reader by 
their boldness of speculation and intellectual powea 

We have seen that in the seventeenth century Cambridge was 
the home of a group of erniuont thinkers^ whose ethical 
speculations form an important chai)irer in the history of English 
literature. The reputation which thus accrued to the University 
was maintained in the eighteenth century by the ^at name of 
Paley, whose moral philosophy, however, as we have hinted, rested 
too much on expediency ana utilitarianism, and took no Elevated or 
vigorous lliglit. Then came the nineleenith,aiKl witli it Dr.Whewell. 
who endeavoured to raise the character of Cambridge os a school 
of inoml science, and whose “Elements of Morality” is in fre¬ 
quent use as a text-book, though it is heavy reading, with its 
friaid tabulation of moral abstractions, unrelieved by the in¬ 
tellectual interest wliich a logical system gives to its details., 
There recently appeared Mr. Henry Sidrgwick’^ “ Methods of 
Ethics,” a work oi so much importance that I cannot pass it over 
with a mere allusion. Its title seems to indicate its scope and 
limit-ations; it is neither a history of ethics nor an ethical 
systebij but a critical survey. It claims to be, and is^ a severely 
impartial examination, at once expository, and critical, of the 
different methods of obtaining reasoning convictions as to what 
ought to be done. The writer s self-restraint is so great that he 
coniines himself strictly to the analysis of various ethical prin¬ 
ciples on their own terms. In this respect the tone of the oook 
may bo compared to that of tile Platonic dialogues. It is per- 
vau^od by a lofo of truth as truth, an unfettered desire to trace 
an ar^mont to its logical conclusions, wliatevcr tliey may bo. 
Mr. Sidgwick also shows liis sympathy with Greek habits of mind 
by the transparent clearness of his thoughts and style. He is a true 
foUoaer o||^oso great Athenians who broathoa an intellectual 
atmosphere^as lucid as tlieir native air » 

• 'Ail 5ti Xa/tvpoT(£rw 

Bdli'oiT’et appCn alQipwt. ^ ' 

But the limitations which set him free to examine his subject 
dispassionately restrict him to negative conclusions. He dis- 
misi^ theory after theory as insufficient, and arrives at the con¬ 
clusion, finally. that the cosmos of duty is reduced to a chaos. 

Mr. Sidgwick closes tlie ethical methods under three heads— 
k^Lsm, iutuitiouiaiu, and Utilitarianism. He protests against 
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tho common confusion between the first and third; contending' 
that the pursnit of happiness for one’s self differs from tlie pitr- 
siiit of happiness for mankind more widely than either differ 
from the mtoitional morals of common sense. Nevertheless, 
horn another point of view, the earlier division of moral systems 
into two classes—that v^hich makes virtue, and that wliich tnnkes 
pleasure, the guide of human action—must bo maintainodL Just 
and important as is the aistinction between ** egoistic and uni* 
versalistic hedonism.” that is, between the selfish and unselfish 
pursuit of pleasure, the language used in descrihiugthem indicates 
now much they have in common, klorolly tlio egoist is at the 
* antipodes to the utilitarian, ^ut mciitaliy the two are connected 
by having happiness in view m Choir common object Tho 
student, therefore should hardly adopt, in its full extent, Mr. 
Sidgwick’s view ot tho antagonism of those two systems, though 
the distinedion on which he insists is opt to be overlook^. His 
analysis of Egoism, or selC-love, as a principle of ethics, ho con* 
eludes as follows ;—** In order to pursue tins inquiry in a purely 
scientific temper, I have thought it well to give no expression to 
the feeling that tlie pursuit of one’s individual Impninass is mean 
uiid i^oble. But when we seem to iind, on careful examination, 
that Egoism cannot fairly bo represented as socially constructive, 
and that tho common precepts of duty, which wo are trained to 
regard os sacrcu, must be to tho egoist rales to which it is only, 
generally speaking and for the most {lart, roosotiablo to conform, 
but which, under special circumstances, must be decisively ignored 
and broken, the sense of the ignobility of Egoism odds foitfo to 
that recoil from it which tliis perception of the conflict of duty 
' naturally causes.” 

The larger part of Mr. Sidgwick’s work is occupied with a care* 
fill q^amination^of Intuitionism, or tho morality of common sense, 
and the result very ably arrived at is, that the ethical systems 
founded «ii Intuitionism can he atconted only os apiaoximations 
to truth. “ It seems clear,” he says, that, generally* oeaking, its 
princinlea do not fulfil the required conditions. So h.ng as they 
are leh in tho state of somew'hat vague generalities, as we meet 
them in ordinary discourse, we are uisposed to yield them un* 
questioned assent^ and it may bo fairly claimed that the assent is 
approxiinately«univer8al But as soon as we attempt to give them 
the definition which science requires, we find’that we cannot dc 
<this without abandoning the universality of acceptance.” Thus he 
show's that the; mle^of justice, good faith, and veracity, as laid down 
by common sense, are subject to variations and exceptions wrhjch 
disqualify them for being converted into first principles of 
scientific ethics; and tho same want of clearness is found still 
more in the definition of courage, temperance, hmiiility, s<lf* 
control He takes care to guard his argument from being under* 
itood too widely. "Nothing that I have said even tends to shovi 
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that we have not distinct moral impulses^ claiming authority oror 
aU otliers, and prescribing or forbidding kinds of conduct as to 
which there Is a rough general agreement, at least} among educated 
persons of the same age and country. It is only maintained that 
the objects of these impulses do not admit of being scientifically 
determined by any refiective analysis of common sense. The 
notions of benevolence, justice, good faijL veracity, purity, are not 
emptied of significance for us because wo ^ve found it impossible 
to define them with precision. The main itart ef the conduct 
prescribed under each notion is Rnfficiently clear, and the general 
rule prescribing it does not lose its force oecause there is in each 
cose a margin of conduct involved ii^ obscurity aud perplexity, or 
because the inilo does not on' cxgtniination appear to bo absolute 
and independent In short, the morality of common sense re¬ 
mains perfectly adequate to give practical guidance to common 
people in common circumstances^ but the attempt to elevate it 
pito a system of scientific ethics brings jts inevitable imperfections 
into prominence without helping us to remove them.” 

In the third place, Mr. Sidgwick analyses the Utilitarian 
method, which he interprets, according to Bentham’s definition of 
iU object, “ the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” In 
this principle, with due reservations, he finds a general support lo 
the morality of common sense, and a iimans of^ rectifying and 
adjusting the rul(» of jiopular morality where these are vague (»r 
conflicting. But its vital defect he conceives to be the absence o{ 
a sufficient motive to induce ordinary men to seek the gcneial in 
prefbreijce to their own private happiness. The power of sym¬ 
pathy, on which Utilitarians moat rclv, is ^ai»t to operate Avitliin 
various limits; so that a man who will sacrifice his pleasure for 
the sake of his w'ife and children will probably, for their sake, 
sacrifice tlie welfare of mankind. Hence he coacludes that tiie 
rcligious sanction of future reward and punisliment is practically 
indispensable to this system, jit would seeni to follow that the 
principles of ^^ethics cannot wisely be dissociated from those of 
theology. By limiting himself to ethical methods he has contrived 
to forego the discussion of first principles; yet in every line of 
thought ho is brought reluctantly to the verge of a tlieological 
iinpiiry. If happiness bo the object of life, the calcnlations of a 
ntioiial self-intor&st lUecessarily lead to questions <upan the pro* 
spect aud conditions of happinea' in a future state. And these 
consideratioUs of happiness load us to the mystery ot Um past— 
the origin of those relations between ourselves,and the.univer9e on 
which the reality of duty depends. Hr. Bidgwick does not appear 
to have recognised adequately the obligatory force of the word 
** onglit,” It is true that a trivial use of the word is common in 
«impular language, but its intrinsic force goes beyond the asser¬ 
tion that an act is “ reasonable” or ** right,” and expresses a moral 
obligation which our conscience must awowledge to be inflexible^ 
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To say tliat a tliins “ ought to Ik> done,” is more imporatiTe than 
to say it is ** right” or *' reasonable.” A certain force of constraint^ 
or bond of obiig^ion, is denoted by tlio word ** oughtand the 
full deyelopment of this idea leads us to some of the cardinal doc¬ 
trines of theology—in particular to the mysterious fact of the 
redemption of mankind and the mutual relations in the kingdom 
of Christ, which are based*on this fact. 

Mr. Sidgwick's book suggests another obsenration: that the 
scientific treatiflent of ethics, however able and comprehensive, is 
wanting in the most vital i^irt of practicid ethics; has not that 
moving force which, in real life, co{ii{kIs vvell-<li>poscd men to 
'refuse the evil and tc choose^he good. Negative virtues, such us 
patience and solf-conti'ol, deriveetheir streu^h from the use of 
i*eason ; but the grait majority of actions which inoii call 
virtuous sp|j|ng from direct impulse.s of utrocliou or desire, and owe 
to" reason, not their origin, but only the infiuence that informs, 
corrects, and regulates them. Move depends, therefore, on the 
general object towards which a man’s afi'cctions arc turned, and on 
tlic fervour and earnestness with which he pursues that object, 
than on the precise accuracy of his jud^incnt. Hound and sufii- 
ciont motives are the primary coiidiiioim of morality. In tlio 

5 >ractico of duty sentiment has a greater share than philos^hy. 
’his practical cansideriftion of virtue is in accord withluo morality 
of common sense. Many of tlio judgments passed by popular 
opinion and accepted by intuitive inorallstB are not jit all judicial 
sentences defining what is right, but rather in the nature ^f n 
popular clamour, expressing the wishes or fears of tlie geuend 
.body of society. Thus airtuos are laude<l on a principle of (lemniiil 
and supply, not becjiuse t)f ihoir beauty, but because their 
rarity, and oecause they are wanted. Hero wc have the secret of 
the enthusiastic* admiration lavished on such a hero as Lord 
Nelson. National gratitude for l^s cmiBcnt scryiccs, and appre¬ 
ciation of* his courage, chivalry, and bucccsk, is »i«uj<.il»ly trans¬ 
muted into a personal homage, given to liim as if i • were the 
greati st and best of men. Intuitive morality is alwayB and in all 
things subject to this bias. Men praise wliat tliey valu';, not 
liecause it is good, but because they want more of it. Similarly, 
they condemn cerrain actions as vicious, not with a severity pro¬ 
portionate to the vice, but proportionate Jo flielr individual foar 
or di.dik^. 

On thairhole, Mr. Sidgwicksums up in favour of Tllilitarian- 
ism, but he'docs net accept it, I think, as a first principle. W& 
may use the method, and yet in.sist, as he does, on the need*of 
some higher sanction than it is able to offer. Hut as a method for 
mipular use it is open to a serious objection, which apparently he 
lias overlooked. It suppose that each man is quahned to calcu- 
bte and measure the conditions of bappines^^ and tlius tends to 
retard the progress of men’s minds towards a purer and loftier'’ 
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ass 

i<Ieal. A system Trltidi oroates in tho mind a liabit of regardina 
happiness as a thing known and calculable must obstruct mental 
and uioral development, and is especially adverse to the contem¬ 
plation of a future beyond tho dim horizon of our mortal life^ 
beyond the perceptive range of our prasent faralties. ^ But ^ve 
as this objection appears from a speculative point of view, it is not 
without a practicdl remedy ; for, m tnHli, there exists a compen¬ 
sating law of Nature, by the ojieration of which every ethical 
sy:jtem operate’) to disembarrass itself of its defects. The coin- 
luonost offices of practical philanthropy, tho lightest graces of 
clmrity, possess a reactive iniluenco which elevates and refines the 
moral character of tho agent, in some respects more cirectively* 
than any process of contemplative philosopliy. 




CHAPTER VIIL 


ENGLISH MISCELLANEOUS LITEUATUEtS; A COURSE OF READING. 

NDER tlio beading of “Miscellaneous Literature," I 
j)ropQse to bring together the best of the lx)oks which 
tny plan has not yet permitted me to notic^ chiefly 
boolra in that dbpartnieiit of htlln leitrei which is so 
vague and so uncertain in its boundaries. Still adopting 
the chronological order, 1 come, in the first place, to Sir Tboinus 
Malory’s recension of the Arthurian romances, “ A Book of tiio 
Noble Hystorj^es of Kyngo Arthur” (written in 1469. atid printed 
by Caxtou in 1485), which, apart from its philological interest, 
appeals to theereader*on tuo ground of the use made of it by 
Sjienser and Tennyson. Its English is admirable, and the spirit 
of chivalry lives and breathes in it There is a gotnl epitome by 
J. T. K., cMled “ The Legend of King Arthur,” while Caifclorrs 
edition has been reprinted in the “ Qlobe Library.” Sir Thomas 
Elyot's “Boke namedrthc Governor” (1531), and liis “Defence or 
Apologye of uood Women” (154 5), are the essays of anianof expe¬ 
rience and good sense; the first-named should bo compared with 
Asciiam's ‘‘ 8 cheolinuster ” (1565) and Milton’s “ Tmetate^on Edu¬ 
cation.” In 1523 appeared a fatciniitiag version of Froissart’s 
‘ Chronicles” by John Bouchier, Lord Berners ; its ra«-y andpictu-. 
resque English “ made a landmark in our tongue.” It vaii written 
at the suggestion of Henry VIIL, a liberal patron of lettcn^ to 
whom John Lcland (1506-52), the learned author of the “Itine¬ 
rary ” (a description of Englm towns and antiquities), owed his 
appointment as “ the KingA Antiquary.” 

John Foxe’S“Act 8 and Monuments of tllose Tetter PerilloiLS 


truutedinTio slignt degree to tuo spread 01 auti-ranai sentiment, 
among the Engli^*pcople ,* nor at thU day is its influence wholly 
extinct There is coarseness in it and credulity; but the narra¬ 
tives are related with a very effective straightforwardness, and 
their general tnistworUiine^ is beyond doubt Indeed, the most 
fertile fancy would have failed to invent the tales of horror and 
pity that |oxe has brought together. The old folio edition, by 
the way, is illustmted with the quaintest engravings imaginable, 
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which one can hardly contomplate without feelinj; as strong e 
Protestant as Foxo himself could have desired. Much excellent 
criticisin on poets and poetry occurs in “The Art of English 
Foesie” (1569), by George Puttenham, designed to help “the 
courtiers and gentlewomen of the court to write good poetry/' or, 
as its author elsewhere says, intended for those who desirra “to 
l>ecome skilful in their mother tongdo, and for their private 
recreation to make now and then ditties of pleasure.’* Not less 
interesting is “The Palace of Pleasure : beautifiea, adorned, and 
well funiisbed witli ple^ant Histories and excellent Novels/’ which 
was edited about this time by William Painter, Queen Elizabeth’s 
clerk of the armoury, chieny from^tho tales 01 Bioudello and 
lloccaccio. To Shakespeare and^his fellow-dramatists it furnished 
suggestions for dramatic plots; when first published, its popularity 
was immense. So wa.s that of llichara Tottel’s “Miscellany” 
(1557), and “The Paradise of Dainty Devices’* (1576), which snp- 
]diea the Elizabethan public with a vaVicty of songs and sonnets, 
elegies and epigrams, and fed the popular appetite for poetry. 
William Camden’s “liritannia,” an elaborate description of “the 
Kingdom of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Adjacent Jsland.s,” 
was one of the great works of Elizabetli’s reign. It was published 
in 1586, and doubtless helped to fan and swell that spirit of 
patriotism which, two years later, grappleh succcitsfully uith the 
bpauLsh Armada. In compiling it Cumdeti was no miser of bus 
labour. “I have travcllea,”he says, “over all England for the 
luo^ partj I have conferred wdth most skilful observers in each 
county; I have studiously read over our own country writers, 
old and new, all Greek and Latin autlioi's which litiye once made . 
luoution of Britain; I have bad conference w'ith learned men in 


the other parts of Christendom; I have l)cen diligent in the records 
of this realm; 1 liavc looked into most librarie.S registers,*aiid 
memorials of churches, cities, axd corporations; I have ppred over 
many an old. roll and evidence, and produced their testimony u.s 
beyond all exception, when the cause required, in their very own 
words—^though barbarous they bo—that the honour of verity 
might in no wise bo impeached.” It is not improbable that Wil¬ 
liam Warner derived the inspiration or idea of his “Albion's 
Knglande” (i 586) fropi Camden’s masterpiece; they most certainly 
influenced the flowing alexandrines of George Ohabman’s “ Poly^ ■ 
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literature. John Stow (ip5~f605). with his ‘•Sui’vey 
and “ Flores Historiarum,” followed in his footsteps. 


1 Thera ia prohaUly /*mji Ifalliim, “no poem of this kind in any otliet 
elAngtiage oomparable in extent and excellence to tlie *Polyolbion; * nor enu 
any one read a Mrtinn of it withont admiration for its learned and highly- 
dfted author. Yet perbiqts no English poem, known so well hgr name, is so 
fitUe known beyond its. name.** 
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Of John Selden (1584-^x654), who played an inipodant in 
the ci^natitutional controversy of Charles l.*8 reij^. Lord Claren¬ 
don saysHe was of so stupendous a learning in all kinds and 
all lan^oges, as may appear in his excellent writings, that a man 
would have thought he had been entirely conversant amongst books, 
and had never emnt m hour but in roadiim and writing; vet his 
humanity, affabuity, and courtesy were such, that he would have 
been thought to have been bred in the best courts, but that his 
good-nature, dharity, and delight in doing good exceeded that 
breeding.” He is now best known by his “ Table-Talk,” a collection 
* of his wise and witty sayings made by his nmauuonsis,—the first 
book of the kind in our language,—^) vig«)rous, so racy, so shrewd, 
that they inspire the leader wivi delight. Many of them have 
become woverbial. There is ” more weighty bullion sense ” in the 
“ Table-Tjdk,” says Coleridge, than is to bo found in the same 
number of pages of any uninspired writer. Wo may assume in 
this a charactenstic exaggcnition. and yet allow that it com¬ 
mands the highest praise His *■ Treatise on Titles of Honour,” 
his “History of 'Jlthes,” and bis “ Mare Cl.iusura,” are works ^)f 
great learning and honesty, but a busy world is compelled to pass 
them by. 

Just before the outbreak of the Great Civil War» Bishop Wilkins 
(1614-72), tbensan iii{Knious and fanciful young man, published 
his “Discovery of .*i New World, or a Discourse tending to prove 
that it is probable there may be^unother Habitable Woild in the 
Moon; with a Discourse concerning the Possibility of a Piyasnge 
thither.” This work has no serious interest, but it nmy lie read 
for its whimsicality,sand possibly there is a latent irony in it 
wiiicli the reader may detect. As for the mode of conveyance to 
the moon, the writer suggests the construction of a flying chariot, 
adding slyly that it may be made on the same priiiciplcs by which 
Archytas made a wwidcn dove and^}lci:ioiin)iitauus a W’oodcn eagle. 
Or, he s^^ if there lie such a great biid in Madegas' ar as Marco 
Polo mentions, tlie feathers of whose wings are twei u feet long, 
it is but teaching one of these to carry a man, and tie may ritie 
up thither.” Or it is not impossible that a man may bo able to fly 
by the application of wings to his own body. Bishop Wilkins was 
a great observer and promoter of experimental philosophy, and hii 
“ Discourse Omceniing a New Planet" (^16465 is one of the earliest 
substantiation.? of the Copemican system, which, in 1632, was fully 
d •‘veloped i)y Galileo. 

In 1691 iolui Kay, the son of an Essex blacksmith, avIio ha^i tra¬ 
velled largely and observed closely, gave to the world his ** Wisdom ^ 
of God Manifested in the Works of the Creation.” Tills was an im- 

E ortant contribution to Natural Theology, whicli had never before 
een presented in a clear and popular form (see page 225), It 
Was followed in 1714 by Derliam's “ Pbysico-Theology ” and “ Astro^ 
Theology,” in both of which the argument from design ” is ably 
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exhibited; and in 1802 by Faley’s ** Natural Theology’* which, like 
Aaron’s rod. swallowed up its predecessors. The ‘*^Bridgew*ater 
Treatises,” rounded by the eighth Earl of Bridgewater, are all in 
illustration and expansion of the same a^nient, which at present 
seems to be somewhat unjustly depreciated, from a supposition 
that it is inconsistent with, or invalidated by, the theory of Evo¬ 
lution. The “ Bridgewater Treatises " were written by Dr. Chal¬ 
mers, Dr. Kidd, Dr. Whewell, Sir Charles Bell, I)r. Boget, Dr. 
Buckland, the Rev. William Kirby, and Dx. Pinet. • Of these, the 
most popular aib, or were, Sir Charles Bell on “ The Hand ” and 
Dr. Buckland on ** Geology and Minemlogy; ” but the latter is no 
longer of much utility. * • 

A book with a certain historieal inter^t attaching to it is the 
celebrated ** Eikon Basilike, or tlie Portraiture of his Most Saci*cd 
Majesty in his Solitude and Sufferings,” published a fc^days after 
the death of Charles I. It produced an extraordinary effect from 
the skill with which it portrayed the hopes and sorrows and piety 
of the royal “ martyr; and slilton w'as einplwed by the Council 
of State to counteract its influence by his Eikonoclastes.” In 
this he alludes to the dubious question of its authorship. **' As to 
the author of these soliloquic^” he says, “whether it were un¬ 
doubtedly the late King, as is vulgarly believed, or any secret 
coadjutor, and sonio stick not to name liHn, it cma add nothing, 
nor shall take from the weight, if any be, of reason^ which he 
brings.” The royal authorship Vas naturally supported by the 
morihvehement Iloyalbts, whil^ on the other hand, stron^vidence 
w'os adduced to substantiate the claim of Dr. Qaiiden, Bishop of 
Worcester. In 1786 wore published som% of Gauden’s letters 
addressed to Lord Clarendon, in which lie rested his petition for 
preferment entirely on the ground that the “ Eikon ” was w'holly 
and only ins invention, making, and design, in order to vindkate 
the King’s wisdom, honour, ane piety. Tliose letters have been 
generally acqppted as settling the question; but Mr. SI: R Gar¬ 
diner, the historian, bos recently intimated a belief that Charles 
was really the author, and that Gauden was an impostor, and 
apparently promises that testimony to this effect will be lorth- 
coming. It may be added that the book itself possesses no special 
literary merit 

Bishop Earle’s “Slicipcosmography, or a Piece*of the World 
Discovered, 411 Essays and Characters” (1628). is a book worth 
reading by students with suflicient leisure. It snows the influence 
of the Elizabethan drama, which had turned the*attontian of writers 
to the study of human cuaracter, and also the wider range which 
our prose literature w'as rapidly taking. It w'as preceded by Bishop 
Hall’s “ Characters of Virtues and Vices ” in 160S, and Sir Thomas 
T)verbury’s grapliic “ Characters, or Wittie f^s., Epigrammatic or 
pithy] Descriptions of tJio Properties of Snndiy Persons,” in 
1608, and has hod many (and mostly indifferent) successors. Owen 
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Feltham's ResoWoB, IMTine, Moral, and Political,’' firfst published 
in 1628, may be described as a series^)! brief essays and sketcW, 
marked by considerable reflective power. Note that the word "Ee< 
solves ” is used in the sense of ” Solutions,” the writer stating nnd 
answering a variety of questions. It is used in this sense by 
Shakespeare:—“ R^lve my doubt” (“3 Henry VI.,” a. iv., s. 1), 
and “resolve the propositions of a lover” (“As You Like It, 
a. iii., 3.2). This form of composition, which Bacon had introduced 
and popularised, w'as adopted bv Abraham Cowley, the poet 
(1618-67), whose “Essays" are perhaps second only in matter and 
' manner to those of Bacon. Headers acquainted only with Cowley’s 
poems, and their elaborate ^nd involved style, overloaded with 
inversions, ellipses, and conceits, wilt be surfirised by the directness 
and simple force of his prose, which he manages with masterly 
ea.se. Among the “Essays," tliose on Solitude, Liberty, the Gar¬ 
den, and fhe Uncertainty of Hiches, are specially admirable for 
their tranouil thonghtfulnqss. To the same category I shall ascribe 
Tzoak Walton’s “Complete Angler, or Contemplative Man's Re¬ 
creation,” which is simply a collection of essays on niml scenes 
and enjoyments, on Nature and the delights of Nature, broken up 
into conversational form. It is one of the most justly popular 
books in the language \ one of those which are so tlioroughly 
original in coi;|peptioi^ and execution that they can never bo sur¬ 
passed. ^ The ^yio is exquisitely transparent and harmonious; the 1 
descriptions are as vivid os accurate; the illustrations picturesque; 
the reactions s} ontaneous, just, and healthy; and from first to 
last itB saturated with a deep, warm, unafTected love of Nature, 
which bubbles up in^linost every sentence and brims over in every 
page. “ What would a blind man give,” he says, “ to see the plea¬ 
sant rivers and meadows and flowers and fountains that we nave 
mot with since wo met together ! I Jmve been told that if a man 
that was bom blind could obtain to have his sight fur but only one 
hour diTring his whole life, and should,*at the nest ^'poning of bis 
eyc.s, fix his sight upon the sun when it was in full# ’ory, either nt 
the rising or setting of it, he would bo so transported and amazed, 
and so admire the glory of it, that ho would not willingly turn his 
eyes from that first ravishing object to behold all tl>o other various 
beauties this world would present to him. And this and many other 
iikeblessings wc enjoy daily.” Walton’s beo]c. to one in city pent, 
will bring back the fro-h fragance of tl» hawtliorn licdgos, ana the 
innocent beauty of the cowslips, and the music of Ujo munuurin^ 
stream It breathes everywhere of the country. 

For strenuous, manly, copious English profic, a better model 
could hardly be desired than that which John Dryden, the p6et ot 
the llestorauon, furnishes in bis “Critical Essays” and “Prefaces.”^ 

1 It will be remembered that Fox the stateamari, in writing bis ** TTistoiy 
of England,** would employ no word which I>ryden had not used, Drydoua 
proae was also highly esteemed hv Burke. 
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Knglisli^ cnticism, indeed, bedns with Dryden's "l!/»ay on 
Dramatic Poesy” (1668}, and lits **Discourse on the Original 
and Progress of Satire” (1693). Tlie acuteness of his perceptions 
and the general soundness of his judgments are seen in the 
remarks ou the Latin poets in his “Preface to the Second Mis^ 
cellany ” (i68s). Take but one specimen :—“ I looked on Viigil as 
a succinct and grave intycstic writer; one who weighed, not only 
every thought, but every word and syllable; who was still aiming 
to crowd his muse into as narrow a compass as possibly he could; 
for which reason he is «o very figurative tliat he rcquiisps—I may 
almost say—a grammar apart to construe him. His verse is 
everywhere sounding the very thing jin your ears whose muse it 
bears, yet the numbers are 'penietually varied to increase the 
delight of the reader, so that the same sounds are never rep&ited 
twice together.” Dryden’s scholarship may have been imperfect, 
but he brought to its support a strong and penetrating intellect 
and a powerful critical faculty. Speaking of Sir William Temple, 
Johnson distinguishes him as “the first writer who gave cadence 
to Englisli prose,” an assertion which implies a stmnge ignorance 
or forgetfulness of Jeremy Taylor. Sir Thomas I’rownc, and C’ow- 
ley. as we]l as of Drydeii, Temple, however, was a regular, fluent, 
nucl perspicuous writer, who adopted the fashionable essay form 
for the presentment of bis sound obsorvatiofis on ^ibjecta which 
« he had carefully studied. The “ Kssay upon the Ancient and 
Modem Learning,” in which he took tlie side of the ancients, 
provoked a long and bitter controversy, from an untotunate 
nlliisibn to the supposed literary merits of the Greek Ki^les of 
Plialaris. The great scholar, Dr. Barclay, gt once seized upon 
Toiniilo’s mistake, and proved with ea.se tliat the said Epistles 
were a forgery. Pope, Middleton, Dr. Garth, and others, mingled 
in the affray, chiefly on the side of Temple, and gwift brought 
his powers of sarca.sm and ridicule to his patron’s aid in his cclo- 
hnited “ Buttle of the Books.” But if the wits hod the teiiiporary 
advantage, therlionour of tlie fight has remained with the scholar. 
1 may add that Sir William Temple is the subject of one of 
Macaulay’s brilliant essays. 

In accordance with the prevailing fashion. Sir George Mac¬ 
kenzie (1636-gi), a Scotch Lord-Advocate, threw what ho liad 
to say on iJappinoj^s And Solitude, and similar subjects, into 
“ Essays,” which are written in very fluent English. The one on 
Solitude was eftectively answered by John Evelyn, to .whom w-e 
owe an invaluable “Diary,” and the “Sylva, qr a Discourse of 
Eorest Trees,” The Diary of Evelyn cannot compare in personal 
4 nterMt with that of Samuel Pepys (1632-1703), secretary to the 
Admiralty in the reigns of Charles IL and James XL In speaking 
pf it, one is iuclin^ to recall the saying of Prince Hal anent 
faXstaif, when the fat knight is suppos^ to be dead, that ha 
could have spared a better man > lor it is certain that were “ Pepya 
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bis Diary” by any accident to disappear from onr litemtnre, tre 
could better spare a better book. “Pepys,” says Lord Jeffrey, 
** seems to haTe been pomessed of the most extraordinary activity, 
and the most indlscriminatiDg, insatiable, and miscellaneous 
cunositv that ever pron^ted the researches or supplied the fien 
of a dwly chronicler. He finds time to go to every play, to every 
execution, to every procession, fire, concert, riot, trial, review, 
city feast, or picture-gallery, that he can hear of. Nay, there 
seems scarcely to have been a school examination, a wedding, 
ciiristening, charity sermoti. buil-baiting, philo.sophiCiil meeting, 
> or private merrymaking in his neigJibourhood, at which he is m t 
suro to make his appearancQ, and lyindful to record all the par¬ 
ticulars. He is tho first to heai^all the court scandal and all the 
public nevps, to observe the changes of fa.slnori and the downfall 
of parties, to pick up family gossip and to detail philosophical 
intelligenoe, to criticise every new liuiise or carriage that is built, 
every new book or new bsniity that appears, every measure the 
king adoi»ts, and every mistress he discards.” Tliis diary extends 
from January i, 1660, to May 31, 1669, and luis recotitly been very 
cjirefully edited by the licv. W. Mynors Bright. Wlien wo laugh 
at its intense naiveti and simplicity, we are bound to recollect 
that it was written in shorthana, and not intended for miblicntion. 
Still, it is not ten that a really able man (and such Tepys was) 
finds a delight in " writing ” himself down “ an ass,” even for his 
own editicatifm. It is difficult to understand in what mood of 
mind a grave official could record such an incident a.% the 
followiftg:—^“May n, 1667. My wife being dressed this cTay in 
fair Iniir, did make ipc so mad that I spoke n(»t ojic word to lior, 
though I was ready to burst with anger. After that. Creed and I 
went into tho Park, and walked—a mo.st ploasjint. ovening—and 
so Jtook coach^and took up my wife, and in the way home dis¬ 
covered my trouble to my wif«^ for Ijpr white locks, swearing 
several "times—which I pray God forgive me for— nd bending 
my fist, that I would not endure it. She, poor wrelcl! was sur- 
yjvised with it, and madd" me no answer all tlie way home; but 
titcre we parted; and I to the office, late, and then home, and, 
without .«!nppcr, to bed, vexed.” 

Overbury and Bishop Hall's “Cliarnctcrs” were imitated by 
Samuel Butl^y, the poet of “Hudibrasbut^trtlcr’s “Characters,” 
as might bo expected, are more hiimorofls in tone apd treatment 
tlrm those of nis predece.ssors. Turned into octosyllabic verse, 
with double endings, they would fit into his great satire. Their 
affluence of antithesis and illustration is snnuising, and almost 
wearisome. The “Essay,” in the reign of Queen Anne, became 
an important feature of our literature, and served to utilise, for 
the benefit of the public, the wit, genius, and obKervatiou of men 
who had not time or iiiclinatioif,or were in vorions ways unfitted, 
for the prei^aration of r^lar and methodical works. It was also 
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well adapted for the manipulation of many subjects which would 
not have borne successfully a more elaborate treatment In its 
new development, however, it was modelled after the essays of 
Montaigne rather than after those of Bacon, and it deliberately 
aimed at amusing while it instructed. Daniel Defoe in his 
** Keview ” (1704) first began the periodical essay, but its true repu¬ 
tation dates from the foundation of the» *‘Tatler” (1709) by Sir 
Richard Steele, who made it a vehicle for the description and 
criticism of contemporary manners, and took it out the abstract 

region in which it bad previously flourished. He found a pillar 
of strength in Joseph Addison (1672-1779), whose genius found 
its fitting form of expression ^ the e«say, and for whom it would 
almost seem to have been createdt He was not an artist capable 
of dealing with heroic subjects on a large canvas; his touch was 
too sensitive, his colouring too subtle, his workmanship too refined 
and delicate. He painted ffenre pictures on enamel, ahd this he 
did with a grace and delicacv iniinitablo. His themes were the 
follies of tlio day—the fine ladies and gentlemen who fluttered 
around bin, the humours of society, the caprices of fashion ; and 
for these his stylo was exniiisitely suited, it was so air^, so light, 
so subtly graceful, so varied. Occasionally he aimed higher, ana 
criticised authors and their w'orks. always wnth an apt taste and 
, a just appreciation. Tlien, again, he drew charnct^, such as Sir 
Roger ae Coverley, and Will Honeymoon, and Ned Softly, and 
here Ids success was not loss conspicuous. As a moral satirist," 
says ^acaulay, "he stands unrivalled. In wit, properly so called, 
he was not inferior to Cowley or Butler. We ow'n that Addison’s 
humour is, in our opinion, of a more delicifus flavour than the 
humour of either Swift or Voltaire.” Steele was second only to 
his great collaborateiir. As Thackeray says, “he wrote so richly, 
so gracefully often, so kindly always, with sucli a pleasant ;n'it 
and easy fiiinkncsiL withasuch inflow of good humour and good 
spirits, that tya early papers may bo compared to Addison’s own. 
and are to be read, by a male reader at least, with quite an equal 
pleasure.” 

After the “Tatler”in 1711 came the famous " Spectator,” and 
tins was followed, at various intervals^ by several periodicals 
under Steele’s editorship ; the “Guardian,’’ the “Englishman,” 
the “Lover,” “ wdiosolove was rather insipid the>“ Readet,” of 
whom the piiblic saw only two appearances, and the “Theatre.” 
A crowd of imitators rushed upon the scene, but very few obtained 
any hold upon the public or secured an oadinary reputation. 

. Fewer still are entitled to beguile the student into tlieir byw'ays. 
I shall name only the “Adventurer” (1752-54), conducted by Dr. 
Haw'kesworth, with the help of Johnson and Joseph Warton; the 
•*T?onnoisseur ”(1754-56), conducted by George Colman the Elder 
and Bonne! Thoniton: the “ Lounger” (1785-87), edited by Henry 
Mackenzie, author of “The Mon of Feeing;” the “Mirror/* also 
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edited hy ^lackenzie (1779-80); and the “World,” edited by 
Edward NIoore, the dramatiat. 

“The Fable of the Bees,” by Bernard de Mamieville (1714), a 
prose satire, full of clever paradoxes; Doan Swift’s Journal to 
Stella^(1710-13X and his “Polite Conversaticm;" Pope’s“Ijet- 
ters,” and “ Memoirs of the Extraordinary Life, Works, and Dis¬ 
coveries of Martinus Scriblerus,” the greater part of which was 
written probably by Dr. Arbuthnot; and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague celebrated “Letters,” which are not less remarkable 
for sound sense and accurate observation than for their clear, 
idiomatic, vivacious style, are books to be read at leisure or as a 
relief to graver studies. Ot Samuel Johnson (1709-S4) tJie books 
best worth reading are the “ Lixes of the Poets ” (see p. 175), the 
“Journey to the flftbrides,” anti the tale of “ Rasselas.” In tlie 
last no attempt is made to preserve a local colouring, but it may 
be read fdl- the justness of its reflections and the stateliness of its 
language. Johnson attejupted the essay in his “ Rambler ” 
(1750-52), and “ Idler" (1758-60), but Ins method was unsuited 
to its light and flexible form. Oliver Coldsmith (1728-74) is one 
of our best writers of English prose. His “ History of Animated 
Nature," however superficial, is tlie pleasantest reading imagin¬ 
able, and the humour of his “Citizen of the World " (original Iv 
contributed tq|a dailyuicwspaper in 1760-61} is easy and oelightfuL 
Whatever this fine, humane, and pure%cnius touched ho adorned. 
In the year after Goldsmith’s death appeared a work entitled, 
“ The Constitution of England, or an i\ccotint of the English 
Government,” by a Genevan jurist, John Lewis de Lolmfi. At 
one time it enjoyed41 considerable repute, but it has been super¬ 
seded by the fuller and more philosophical works of Ilalluin, 
IStttbba, and Erskine May. 

In 1756 ai^ ingenious satire upon tlie false philosophy and 
tinsel eloquence of JJolingbroly', endtlcd, “A Vindication of 
Natural Society,”* turned the eyes of society upon its author, 
who proved to be a young Iri.sh stmlent at law, nitiu .d Edmund 
Burke (172^7). His reputation was further advanced by the 
publication in the same year of n ** Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful,” which skil¬ 
fully argued that the sense of beauty is connected wuth the relaxa¬ 
tion,* that of terror with the contraction, oWhe fibres of the body. 
The “Inquiry,” however, now moulders bn the dustiest shelf in our 
libraries. »It is felt that many of the rules laid down* by its author 
are erroneous; that many of his illustrations adduced are ina]> 
propriate. Exception may be taken at the outset to liis defini¬ 
tions of beauty and sublimity as neither very accurate nor very * 
precise. Nor is his analysis of their eficcts upon the mind satis¬ 
factory. Again, the style is cold and bare; the most attractive 

* The imitation wan ao aucceMfol at to deceive both Bitlioo Wttburloa 
and the Earl of ChettcrfielJ. 
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lines of thought are treated with the dryness which is generally 
supposed peculiar to a theologian*s statement of dogmatic dim- 
cutties. Macaulay remarks that it is the most unadorned of all 
its author^s writings, and this though compiled at a period of 
life when authors are generally given to luxuriance of language. 
It descants on the emotions produced by mountains, forests, and 
cascades ; by the glorious masterpieces of art, and the face and 
bosom of beauty, %vith a frigidity which chills and dissatbfies the 
reader. Its innucuco on both Lessing and Kant,*'however, was 
very considerable. In 1769 Burke issued the first of his political 
pamphlets; these are of infinite value to the historian, but, apart 
from the brilliancy of their copipositi«n, have little interest for the 
student, except when they involvc^statements of general principles. 
His “ Speechas," on the contrary, claim attention as models of ora¬ 
torical eloquence and forcible reasoning, even though Goldsmith's 
sallv bo true, that the orator, too deep for his hearers, Was intent 
on his subtle arguments “ when they thought of dining.” In 1790 
appeared the celebrated “ Reflections on the Revolution in France,” 
a small octavo of 356 p.iges, which forms a historical landmark, 
having begotten in the LOnglish nation that fierce, unreasoning, 
passionate hatred of France and French principles wliich provoked 
and supported a long and desperate war. It was written with 
^ immense care, revised, strengthened, correitod, pushed, until it 
was ns perfect as art and gelnus could make it The splendour of 
its diction is incontestable: the sagacity of some of its forecasts ex¬ 
perience lias demonstrated; yet much of it i.s plainly fallacious, 
and os a whole it is irretrievably weakened by the simple fact that 
Burke ignored or did not know the social cqjiises of the Revolu¬ 
tion he so severely denounced. But the “ Reflections ” must be 
rood; it is impossible to pass over a book of such historic impor¬ 
tance ; and with it should be taken up Sir Jnmeg Mackintosh’s 
“ Vindicim Gallic®” and J'boii^ Paine’s “Rights of Man.” As 
replete with personal interest, mirko’s “ Letters to a Noblfe Lord,” 
in reply to an attack upon his pension by the Duke of Bedford, 
should also be read. It is “the'most splendid repartee in the 
English language,” a model of scathing sarcasm and elevated 
irony. Of hU latest compositions, “ Letters on a Remcide Peace,” 
Mr. John Morley writes:—“They are deplorable. They contain 
passages of fine philosophy and of skilful and plausible reasoning, 
but such passages only make us wonder how they came to be 
where they are. The reader is in no humour for them. • In splen¬ 
dour of rhetoric, in fine images, in sustentioii, in irony, they 
^ surpass anything that Burke ever wrote, but of the Qualities and 
* principles that, far more than Jiis riietoric, have maao Burke so 
admirable and so great—of justice, firm grasp of fact, of a reason¬ 
able sense of the probabilities of things—there are only traces 
enough to light up the gulfs of empty words, reckless phrases, 
and senseless vituperations that surge and bull around thaim” 
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To Horace Walpole (1717-97), as the author of “Tlie Castle of 
Otmiito,” 1 have already referr^ His Goiitribntions to Miscel¬ 
laneous literature were numerous and valuable. As a letter- 
writer be shares the fame of Lady Mary Wurtloy lilontagu and 
Cowpdr; though too obviously written witli “ a view to futuro pub¬ 
lication/’ they are masterpieces of epistolary composition: bn^ht, 
easy, witty^ terse, and (ft)mreQtly spontaneous. The labor Imas 
does not oftei^ reveal itself; there is vcrv little smell of the mid¬ 
night oil. Tlie same consummate ease characterises his '^^Icmoira 
of George 11 .” and his “Catalogue of Royal iuiul Noble Authors.” 
It is impossible to deny, as Macaulay admits, that his writings 
liave real merit, and merit of a very rare though not of a very 
high kind. They amuse withoutscxciting; t hey aro the nleasan test 
possible reading; they never weary ; there are no dull, no yawn- 
provoking pa.ssages. You can sip them at your pleasure; the 
flavour is a^eeably pungent, but never acrid. “ liis st^dc, ’ says 
Macriulay, “ is one of tbogfe peculiar stylos by which everybody is 
attracted, and which nobody can safely venture to imitate. Ho 
is a mannerist whose manner hsis become perfectly easy to him. 
His afiectution is so habitual and so universal that it can hardly 
be called affectation. The affectation is the es.scnco of the man. 
It pervades all his thoughts and all his expressions. If it were 
t:ikon away, nothing ^ould be left. Ho coins new words, distorts < 
the sense of old words, and twists sentences into forms which 
make grammariuns stare. But this he doe<t, not only with an .air 
of ease, but as if he could not help doing it. Ills wit wi)Sf»«in its 
essential i:)ropertie.s, of the same kind with that of Cowley and 
Donne. Like theirs, it consisted in an exquisite perception of 
points of analogy and points of contra.Ht too subile for common 
observation." 

From AValt>«le to William Cobbett (1762-1835) .seems an extra- 
oi-dinary leap, yet the latter wat thirty-live years old when the 
former died, lie belongs, however, to an entirely dit! -rent world; 
and the influence which the French Ilovolution had exercised upon 
men’s modes of thinking, the extent to which it had stirred the 
depths of society, arc conspicuous in the ioneoi his various writings. 
Of these, 1 should select as best woith reading, and as sufficiently 
chaiTicteristic of the man's robust commo^^sense and genuine (if 
far from elefated) love of Natur^ the i‘ Kiimf Rides." A deeper, 
truer, and more delicate love ot Nature animates* pleasant 
p.\ges of file Rev. Gilbert White’s “Natural History of Selbomo" 
(1789), a Souk which has had many imitators, but has liardly been 
surpassed, so picturesque aro its descriptions, so faithful its obser- * 
vations, and such the simple force of its style’ ^ llie nature- 
worship which at this time ha<i begun to colour all English poetry 

t In our own time Wliite hai found & rival in Mr. Richarfl Jefferies (author 
of “ The Oamekeeiier at HomS ” and several other delighttul works), wh<iee 
range, however, U much wjder^ 
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Dotb authorities^ tbough no longer regarded witn muen deterenee, 
are worthy of consideration. In the latter occur the earliest spe* 
cimens of that/>tctoria/77roM which modem critics of Natilre and 
natural objects have worked up with so much skill wd fervour. 

Somewhat in the style of “Tristram •Shandy ” with a touch of 
Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy/’Southey's “Doctor” (1834-38) 
is a curious medley of “ humour and nonsense, dt learning and 
simplicity, of literary strength and weakness.” A more ongii^ 
and stronger writer, one of our hnest critics, is William llazlitt 
(1778-30), who treated Southey’s poetry with very little respect 
and his politics with a good deal> 01 severity. Hazlitt was much 
addicted to paradoxes; his prejudices were as violent os his 
partialities; out his perception was acute and d(;licate, hia 
imagination vigorous, his aspiration after truth and beauty 
sincere, his style rich, many-coloured, mid decisive. Lord Lytton 
has well said that “ he had a keen sense of the beautiful and 
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subtle, and, what is more, was deejdy imbued with sympathies 
for the Immanc. His intellectual honesty makes him the Dumont 
of letters, even when his fiery eloquence ai»proaches him to the 
Mirabeau.” Hazlitt did a good work in his time, not only by 
founding the school of appreciative and syitfpathetvi! criticism, but 
by reviving a love of the old Elizabethan u riters, and promoting 
a recognition of their merits. His criticism of poetry is generally 
accucrate ; his observations on men, and manners^ and things are 
always clever and frequently pungent. Among his best writings 
I should be dis])osod to name his “Characters of Shakespearoa 
Plays,” “lectures on tlie English Poets,” “Lectures on the Englisli 
Comic Writers,” and “Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of the 
Age of Elizabeth.” As an essayist he is seen tc advantage in 
“Table-Talk,” “The Round TaWe,” and “The Plain Speaker.” 

’i'here is a {treat contrast between Hazlitt as a critic dlid Lord 
Jeffrey (1773-1850), who for some yearn in the “Edinburgh Review ” 
exercised a Rhadamaiithine jurisdiction over the world of letters. 
He hod neither the imagination nor the sympathy nor the rich 
style of Hazlitt: but he wrote with elegance, and his judgments, 
subjects which Ije understood, were discriminative and clear. 
To his editorial tact the “Edinburgh Review,” whichnvas projected 
by Sydney Smith, and started in October 1802, owed much of its 
success. A selection of his contributions to the “Review,”in four 
volumes, was published in 1844. It has 6iuce«bcen rdpriuted in 
one volume, and affords a fair sample of his critical abilities, which 
ore scarcely rated as high by posterity as they were by his con< 
temporaries. On the other hand, the reputation of his friend and 
contributor, the Rev. Sydney Smith (1771-1845), is probably undi- 
miuished, being preserved, so to speak, by the Attic salt of his 
fine and generous humour. His pregnant fancy and lively wit 
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were &lw|m inspired by sound sense and exercised with kindly 
feeling The reader will obtain a good notion of his characteristlo 
qualities from a sparkling little volume entitled “ The Wit and 
Humour of Sydney Smith," and will observe how he delighted in 
the development and amplification of any humourous idea or image 
that seized his fancy, As a brilliant and powerful contributor to 
the “Edinburgh Review/* and a man of surprising versatility, I may 
but bring forward the name of Henry Lord Brougham (1778-1868), 
though it may be doubted whether any writer of ejiual capacity 
and energy has left so little behind him for the instruction of 
posccrity. In his day Brougham w'as a power in the land, but 
his fame has rapidly decreased; ha has bec^ueathed no adequate 
memorial of himself; and already something of that vagueness 
attaches to him whicli obscures the features iu a faded photograph. 
NomiIll's umbra f We read of his infiuenco over parhamoiits and 
people, blit look in vain for proofs of the genius uhicli created 
that iniluence. The list*of his writings is a long one, and yet 
tliei'e are none, I think, except the “ Historic Sketches of States¬ 
men,” to which the student's attention need bo directed. Ilia 
stylo oa a writer is not to be commended; os an orator it was 
distinguished by its extraordinary rush of words and irrcsUtlbio 
vigour. 

Among tlie ^eorgiopti essayists the most delightful was Charles 
liainb (1775-1834), who, as “Elia,” has commanded the love and 
laughter of thousands and ten thousands of admiring readers. 
None of our humourists succeeds so completely in engagim^ our 
aficction ; he not only moves our smiles but he gains our hearts. 
The gentle, candid, gna^surning nature of the man underlies all 
his wit and humour; his sympathies are always generous, and 
whatever he writes is govemea and i)erineatod by a keen critical 
taslie. He is thoroughly and absolutely original; he has no model, 
and has had no imitator. His qiyiinr a«d charaotcristic stylo may 
have acquired a certain flavour from his fervent Iqvo' ’m 1 constant 
study 01 tlio Elizabethan writers, but it was entirelv his own in 
structure, and ho derived from others nothing more th.vu the fruit 
derives from the sun that ripens it. Hence it hapi>ens that you 
may tiro of other writers, ot the afiluence of Jeremy Taylor and 
the pomp of Sir Thomas llrouuo, but never of tho “gentle Elio.” 
Johrf Foster *ays, “He has wit and wisdotfi of the hi^ihest order, 
exquisite humour, a |^nuine and cordial vein of plg^santry, ana 
tl:e most heart-touchmg pathm ; in the largest acceptation of the 
word, he was a hiunourist. His fancy is distinguished by singular 
delicacy and tenderness, and even his conceits will be generally , 
found to be, as those of his favouiite Fuller often are, steeped in 
human feeling and passion." In like manner Proctor remarks 
that the quality of his humour differed from that of other men. 
It combined with it a tender and pathetic view; underneath his 
wittiest and quaintest fancies ran a current of sweet thoughtfuU 
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ness, diaries InniVs urorks include tlie ** Essays" and **Last 
Essays ” of Mia; and ** Specimens of Dramatic Poets contemporary 
with Sbakesp^re.” He wrote also some exquisite, graceful poems, 
a tr^edy entitiied ** John Woodvil,” and the talc, or rather idyll, 
of “Rosamond Gray and Blind Old Margaret” 

^e elder Disraeli (1766-1848) w'as an inaccurate and super¬ 
ficial writer, but he popularised among us the study of literary 
history; and so much that is curious and entertaining is garnered 
up in liis “Curiadties of Literature" and “Quai'rels and Cala¬ 
mities of Authors," tliat they may be expected to maintain theii 
|K>pularity. llis historical works cannot be accepted as autliu- 
rities; he wanted both the researchaand the philosophical spirit 
of the historian. His work on “ The Literary Character" shows 
him at his l>est. A vein of original reflection and considerable 
grace of diction will attract the reader in the “ Lives 0/ Northern 
Worthies " and the “ Essays and Memorabilia of Hartley Coleridge ’ 
(1796-1849), the son of the poet,—who, by tlie way, was himself 
a prose writer of great power, and whose •' Biograplua Literar a,” 
“ Table-Talk," “Aids to lleflection," and “ TJie Friend," require and 
row'ard assiduous study. To the poetry of Thomas Hood (1798- 
1845) I,have already alluded; but his spontaneous humour, 
which revelled in puns and far-fetched allusions, and quips and 
quirks, and verbal conceits, overflows liis prosei icompositions; 
and his “Whims and Oddities," “ Comic Annual,” and “Whiin- 
sicaUties" contain matter enough to set up for life a score or so 
of a^iage “ comic wTiters.” As a critic ana essayist of rare merit, 
who IS also a genuine humourist, 1 may here mention James Russell 
Jjowell (bom 1819), wln>se delightful “ Conwwsations on some of 
the Old Poets " appeared in the year of Hood's deatli. H is critical 
acumen gives a high value to the essays collected under the titles 
of “Among my Books” and “My Study Windows.” The year 
of Hood’s death also wiiciesseti. the appearance of the “Biogra- 
])liical Histon^ of Philosophy,” by George Henry Lewes (1817-79), 
a man of letters whose range was very wide, but wliose versatility 
did not imply siiporiiciality. In the “ Life of Goethe ” he made 
a welcome addition to our first-class biographies; hi.s volume on 
“ The Spanish Drama ” displayed his insight as a critic; as a 
scientific investigator he produced an acceptable roluine of “ Sea- 
Side Studies and ih his “Physiology of CoramomLifo" he was 
the first to render available to ordinary readera the conclusions of 
science on subjects of every-day importance and domestic interest. 
His novels, “Raiithorpe” and “Hose, Blanche, and Viol6t,"seem to 
us deserving of more attention than they liave hitherto received. 

The popularity of the essay is shown by the fact that most of 
the leading writers of the Victorian period have at one time or 
Mother resorted to it To James Anthony Fronde, the historian, 
we owe three interesting and thoughtful volumes of “Short 
Studies upon Great Subjects; ” to Mr. Edward Freeman, “ Ills* 
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lorical to Mr» Matthew ArnoUl, •* Essays on Ciiiicism ** 

md **Mixed Essays;” to Mr. R. Holt Hutton. “Essays^ Tbeo* 
and Literary,” in which the analj'sis is subtle and the dis¬ 
crimination exact; to Leslie Stephen, ** Hours in a Libraryto 
Baltik 'Waldo Emerson, several volumes of ea^ays of a very re- 
marxablecliaracter, devoured with transcendentalism, but l)rimful 
of origiital thought and richly suggestive; to Tliomas De Quincey 
07 ? 5 “*? 59 \ Jititliorof the well-known “Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater,’^immeroits works which, whatever their titles or sub¬ 
jects, assume the essay form, and have secured for their writer the 
> reputation of being one of the great masters of English prose, with 
ajtrwnant imagination and %ii exhaustive analytic faculty : to W. 
M. Thackeniy, the delightful “Ronndabciut Papers,” “English 
Humourists of the Eighteenth Century,” and “ The Four Georges.” 
High rank as an essayist, atid as a writer of “ beautiful and quiet 
English,” ^nust be accorded to Sir Arthur Helps (1814 >75), 
whose “Friends in Council” and “Essays written in the Inter¬ 
vals of Business” are familiar to every cultivated mind. He was 
also the author of “Companions of my Solitude” and “ Thoughts 
upon Governmentof some biogmpliical and historical works; 
of a tale c ailed “Ciisirair Maremnia,” and the fanciful Utopian 
romance of “ Realmah.” It would be unpardonable in me to (>mit 
the name of “^hristofiher North,” the pseudonym nssiunod by a 
man of real and vigorous genius, Professor Jtdiii Wilson (17B5* 
1854), who, however, for want of a firm self-disciidine and equably 
of temperament, never accomplished one-hulf ul what was wjthiii 
his power, liliich of the fun and humour of the “ Noctes ATnbro- 
sianse,” depending U|U)n local and temporary subjects, is already 
obsolete ; and, apart from his poems, his fame must chiefly denend 
on the essays collected under the title of “Recreations of Ciiris- 
to^er North.”* 

Not to have read the “finagi^iary Conver.satiim'r'of Waller 
Savage C^iudor (1775-1S64) is a sign and mark imperfect 
culture, for it will always be the scholar who ^ii: best ap¬ 
preciate that extraordinary memorial of a rare and {Kiwerfiil 
intellect. Landor into the modem forms infused the antique 
spirit, wrote and thouglit in English like an ancient Greek. He 
had *no dramatic power; and whether lie wrote “Pericles and 
Aspakia,” or 9. “ Pentameron,” or “ The Exhmfnation of William 
-Shakespeare,” it was his own strong ind^ri<inaiity tluR be stamped 
iiptm the page. Passion, sentiment, learning, wit, wilidom, all are 
at his command, agd every page presents to us the evidence of his 
keen and precise underatandiiig and close-sustained observation. 
Professor Edward Bowden (whose own critical abilities are unques- ‘ 
ttonable, and whose “ Studies in Literature ” .are the fruits of a 
thoughtful and refined mind) says of him The feeling for order, 
proportion, harmony, simpiidty, was with him paramount. Ho 
never pJcrygianUed (to use his own word) an obvious and iiaturM 
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thought urith *anch biting and lint cnrling-irons that it rolls itself 
up impenetrably.' He never allowed a great idea, or beautiful 
image, or felicitous expression to appear in his writings until ho 
had found a place for it * . . When he wanted to say a clever 
thing, he knew what to do witli it, and wrote an epigram. In 
his more serious writings he never does say clever things; he felt 
that it is *ns intolerable t(i keep reading over perpetual sharp- 
nesses as to keep walking over them.' And when he is elevated, 
he is not so in a way to take away one's breath ; he conducts one 
to his altitude of passion or mount of speculation along much 
lower ground and by a gradual ascent; otherwise for him iio« 
height is attainable. He is pever blown away w ith ruffled wings 
in a wind of desire; his alacrijty is a calm a}acrit3% like the de¬ 
scending or ascending movement of Mercury on a divine errand. 
Moderation and composure (of course form alone is here spoken 
of) are never lost.” ^ *• 

Arguing thatLandor's admirers, if few, are fit, Professor Dowden 
reminds us of some of the more distinguished. iShelley, to the close 
of his life, was a passionate admirer of the poem of ** Gebir,” and at 
times was possessed by it in a wav from which there was no rescue 
or escape. Wordsworth acknowledged that Landor had WTitten 
v«;rse8 “of which he would rather have been the author than of 
any produced in our time.” ^ Lamb was always turning to “ Qebir " 
for things that haunted him, and declared that only tw'o men 
could have produced the “ ExamiiiMion of Sliakespeare”—he who 
wn^c it and tlie man it was written on. Julius Hare said of the 
collected works tliat they seemed to him to contain more and 
inure various beauty than any collection o| the writings of any 
English author since Shakespeare. Of the ** Peiitnmeron ” Mrn. ‘ 
Browning said that if it were not for the necessity of getting througli 
a book, some of the pages are too delicious to tup over; an4 of 
“ Pericles and Aspasia," jhat if^ he had written only this it would 
have shown him to be “of all living writers the most tmeonveu- 
tional in thought and word, the most classical beciause the freest 
from‘mere classicalism, the most Greek because pre-eminently and 
purely English.” For twenty years the “Imaginary Conversa¬ 
tions” were tim companion of Emerson; and wlien he visited 
Europe, Imping to sec tiie faces of three or foar writers, one of the 
three or four w*as itt author. To men of this ge^\eration it will 
seem of little account, f>^hap(^ though Landor highly esteemed 
the honour, that Southey dedicated to him his“Keharaa” and 
G. P. K. James his “ Attila." Two otbor ded^tions will now be 
regarded as having conferred a higher distinction: that in which 
Hubert Browning inscribed to him his noblest drama, and that 
which Mr. Swinburne prefixed to his Atalanta in Calydon.” 

* If not the greatest writer of the Victorian age, Thomas Carlyle 
.‘bom 1795) has, of all its writers, exercised the greatest present 
itifluenoe. He has not loonded a school, and to our childrenls 
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ebildreti he will not be what he has been and is to ns; but the 
power of his strong sittcerity, his deep earnestiiesa, his belief in 
the moral excellence of worlci his hatred of shams and cunTeu- 
tioualities, has made itself felt in all our contemporary literature. 
In politics or in practicid philosophy he is no safe guide; his 
statements of religious opinion are vague and indeterminate. Yet 
his books are admirablejeadiiig for young men : there is in them 
such an inspiring, awakening, and elevating torce. His over- 
estimation ot«material success is an error not likely to lead astray 
young minds, wliile they will readily respond to the trumpet-call of 
energy and doing that echoes in his every page. He preaches 
with constant emphasis tl\p gospel of self-control, self-help, and 
patience. Quit yourselves like men," “ Be firm and strong," 

Watch and waif," these are tlie texts on which he enlarges in 
that strange, rugged, irregular style of bis, which in itself is a 
revelatioif to the youthful reader; for, with all its faults, it is 
capable of the most varied expression—^is at one time a medium 
for the tenderest pathos, at another for the most scathing invec¬ 
tive, at another for the most dramatic description. 

We may find in Carlyle's character of John Sterling what 
seems to bo his ideal of a manly life, and X quote it hero bocause 
this ideal, more or less directly, he puts forward in all his writings 
and urges up^ all his readers:—Jn clear and perfect fidelity to 
truth wherevOT found, in childlike and soldierlike, pious and valiant* 
loyalty to the highest and what of good and evil that might send 
him, he excelled among men. The joys and the sorrows of iiisjot he 
took with true simplicity and acnuicscence. Like a true sbn, nut 
like a miserable, igutinons rebel, he comported himself in tliii 
universe. Extremity of distress—and surely his fervid temper had 
enough of contradiction in this world—could not tempt him into 
impatience a^ any time. By no chance did yon ever hear from 
him a whisper of those mean repining:^ miserulile arraignings and 
questioning of the Eternal Po#er, such as weak so ds even well 
disposed will sometimes give way to in the pretence of their 
despair; to the like of this he never yielded, or showed the least 
tendency to yield, which, surely, w’as well on bis part. I'br the 
Eternal I^iwer, 1 still remark, will not answer the like of this, 
but* silently and terribly accounts it impiqus, blasphemous, ana 
damnable, now os heretofore will visit’it as such. Not n 
rebel, but a son, 1 said; willing to sufTer when Heaven said, 'J'hoii 
sLalt; and withal, what is peniaps rarvr in such d combination, 
willing to*rejoice^lso, and right cheerily taking the good that was 
sent, whensoever or in whatever form it came. A pious soul w'e 
may justly call him; devoutly submissive to the will of the* 
Supreme in all things i the highest and sole essential form which 
religion can assnme in man. and without which all forms of 
religion are a mockery and a aelueion in man." 

excellent ideal this so far as it goes, yet not in itself fnilv 
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adequate to all tbe requirements of the Cliristiiin teadiiiig. It is 
worth meditating upon, however ; for it supplies the keynote, so 
to speak to the ethical system outlined by **the sage of Ohels^* 
Ton will find it repeats in the ** Sartor Besartus” ^ tailor 
untailored), and in the ** Lectures on Heroes and Hero-Worship.** 
To Carlyle’s historical and biographical works allusion has already 
been made. He is the author also of a translation of Qoothea 
** Wilhelm Bleister,” of ** Specimens of German Eomance,** of 
** Latter-Da^ Pamphlets,” of a number of essay» and reviews 
(reprinted in the Miscellanies"), and of *'Past and Present” 
a very Carlylean contrast between medioeval and present English 
life. , f 

Art-literature in England boaste of one illustrious name, John 
Buskin (bom 1819), whose “Modern Painters,” first published in 
1S43, effected a revolution in English opinion on matters of art, 
and founded a school of generous and enlightened art-criticism. 
1'lie beauty of its style, the pure and. severe mind that shone 
luminously in every page, the lofty principles inculcated, the 
reverent appreciation of Nature, awakened an extraordinary inter¬ 
est, and led to that art-revival of which we are now enjoying the 
significant results. Tiie work so brilliantly bemin was carrira on 
bv “The Seven Lamps of Archhecturo” and “The Stones of 
^ Venice; ” each written with the same ^low (^d fervour of 
eloquence, with the same elevation of thought and delicacy of 
sentiment flis later writings, such as “The Construction of 
Sheeijfolds,” “The Two Patlis^”**Ethics of the Dust,”“The Queen 
of the Air,” and “ Fors Clavi^era,” though obviously the efforts 
of a man of genius, are impaired by man]; inconsistencies and 
incongruities, by not a few paradoxes, and by frequent colloquial¬ 
isms of style; but, on the whole, they preach the same lofty 
lessons as the earlier masterpieces, and, like them, Ijiey tlirob i^tli 
a deep and earnest love fit mopl and intellectual beauty. No 
art-cntic before Buskin ever taught from so elevated a {natforrn. 
“ 1 want,” he says, “ a definition of art wide enough to include all 
its varieties of aim. 1 do not say, therefore, that the art is greatest 
which teaches us most, because perhaps there is some art whose 
end is to please and not to teach. 1 do not say that the art is 
greatest which imitates best, because perh^s there is some art 
whose end is to creatd and not to imitate. But I say that the art 
is greatest which convey! to the mind of the spectator, by any 
means whatsoever, the greatest number of the grwtest ideas j and 
1 call an idea ^r^t in proportioa as it is rei^ived by a higher 
^ faculty of the mind, and as it more fiiUy occupies, and in occupy- 
' ing exercises and exalts the faculty by which it is receiv^.” 
Again, he states it to be a cliarncteristie of jjreat art that “it 
includes the largest possible quantity of truth in the most perfect 
jlbssible harmony.” And again, he protests that “whatever is 
great in human art is the expression of man*8 delight in God's 
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work.” According to Buskin, meii*s mission in this world falls 
mainly into iliree divisions: hrat, to know themselves and the 
existing ^tate of tixp things they have to do with; secondly, to Im 
happy in themselves an^d in the existing state of things; tnirdly, 
to lueiid themselves and the existing state of things, as far os 
either are marred and mendaUe In this last division Bnskin 
himself must be included: patiently and generously, with infinite 
self-sacrifice, with a heart os broad os Iits genius is large, he has 
laboured for the betterment of his follows, striving to make them 
purer and happier, to cast down their false ideals, and inspire 
them with a love of truth and of its Divine Source. Ilia teaching 
aims at the same object as*CarIvlo’s, but is surely loftier. '*To 
watch the corn grow and the klossoms set,” ho says; ** to draw 
hard breatli over ploughshare or spade; to read, to think, to love, 
to hope, ^ pray,—these arc the things that make men happ]^ { 
they have always had the pow’er of doing them—they never will 
have power to do more.” •“ Work is prayer ” may be taken a^ the 
sum of Carlyle’s philosophy. ” Work and prayer "is Buskin’s wiser 
formula. 

On the splendour of his descriptions, the happiness of his illus¬ 
trations, the “white light” in which he contrives to set the nriii- 
ciple he is enforcing, the roll and rhythm of his style. 1 iicca not 
enlarge. The* are p^sages in “ ^lodern Painters ’’ and “ The 
Stones of Venice” wliich no writer has .snr|mssed in truth and 
beauty of colouring. With all his fondness for accumulation of 
details, ho never overloads his pictures, and their central idea is 
always steadily enfon’ed. He is equally successful in painting the 
grand, lovely forms «f the mountains, tne varied features of High¬ 
land Bceneiy, the art-work which embellishes tlie front, of St. 
Mark’s, or the fisherman’s boat lying high and dry upon the sand. 
But it is not for the sake of their diction, though this in structure 
and colour is truly admirable, and suclf as to warrant and repay 
patient ftudy, that I conclude this section with $31 esniest recom¬ 
mendation of Buskin’s writings to the student ; il is 1 ^ cause their 
sentiment is so lofty, their moral atmosphere so pure, tiicir tea<^- 
ing so invigorative. You can hardly read them without desiring 
to lead a higher and truer life, without feeling stimulated as by 
the i^ging sound df a trumpet. 

“Det us not forget,” he says, “that if ^honour be for the dead, 
gratitude can only be for the living. He who hae once stooci 
beside the^rave, to look back upon the coumanionship which has 
bocii for ever closed, feeling how impotent mere are the wild love 
and the keen sorrow to give one instant’s pleasure to the pulseless 
heart, or atone in the lowest measure to the departed spirit for 
the iiour of unkindness, will scarcely for the future incur that 
debt to the heart which can only be oischaiged to the dust. But 
the lesson which men receive as individuals they do tfot learn as 
nations. ... Let it not diapleaao them that they are bidden. 
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amidst the tumult and the dazzle of their busy Ufe^ to Visten for 
the few Toices and watch ft r the few lamps which God hue 
toned and lighted tu charm and to guide them, that they may n<»t 
learn their sweetness by their silence nor tbeir light by their 
decay." 

To living men not one of the least melodious of these voices, 
ii6t one of the least brilliant of these liftnps, liM been John llus- 
kin; and the student will do well to listen to his teaching, and to 
walk in the path which he points out to him. , 

I’hiloBophic thought and judicious estimates of men and things 
characterise the “ Literaiy Studios ” and “ Economic Studies ” of 
the late Walter Bagehot 



CHAFTER IX 

6CIENCB AND SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: A COURSE OF BXAmMO. 

HE studv of science nfust be included in any scheme of 
•self'cultaro. 'Hie student’s u ork cannot bo considered 
complete until he knoirs something of the laws of the 
world in which^ie lives; something of the conditions that 
govern life; something of the causes of the phenomena 
which he sees around him. He must know something of the motions 
of the stars, and of the relations of the earth to the system of which 
it is a member fsometUing of the formation of the terrestrial crust; 
of the changes it has undergone; of the agencies that have built up 
mountains and scooped out valleys and traced the course of rivers;, 
something, too, must ho know of the constitution of the atmos« 
phere, of water, of fire, of the cloud that ficcks the blue of heaven, 
of the mist that wreathes the lofty hill, of the rainbow that ^rows 
its coloured arch in one gigantic span across the sky: something 
must ho know of tiie formation of bud and leaf, of fiowor ami 
fruit, of the vital juice that circulates in the tall tree’s trunk, of 
the colouring property that resides in the tissue of the plant. 
There are fan«iliar wonders, if such an expression be peinii^ible, 
the secrets of which he must un^erstnfid—the baroiuoier with its 
rising 2nd falling column, and the electric wire h its su’ift 
current of communication. In a word, science enteit so largely 
into our daily life that we cannot affect to regard it as the [icculiar 
domain of so-called philosophers, hforeover, a scientific training 
sharpens and disciplines the intellect, inculcating a habit of exact 
thoqght and close observation, checking a ^dangerous tendency to 
foriii suddemconclosions, and leading tpe ihiud’from facts to prin* 
ciples. As Mr. Bain remarks, it is the only perfec;^ embodiment 
of truth,\md of the methods of obtaining truth. *‘Moro than 
anything *else docs it impress the mind with the nature of evi¬ 
dence, with the labour and precautions necessary to prove a thing.. 
It is the grand coircctive of tlie laxness of the natural man m 
receiving unaccredited facts and conclusions. It exemplifies the 
devices for establishing a fact, or a law, under every variety of 
‘Circumstances; it saps the credit of everything that is affirmed 
without being properly attested.” Much of the hasty gonerali- 
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juitinn and loo^^e roaRonin;; about in educat^ society 

ivoiild be fl^rept away lik«! mists before a strong wind if a scien¬ 
tific training were general Wbet^r tbnt training be in tbe 
abstract or in the applicate and mixed sciences^ the gain would 
be conspicuous and permanent^ and not less a moial than an intel¬ 
lectual gain. 

But Mience is a wide tenn, for it means the reign of law. the 
ascertainment and definition of tbe laws of the nniveise; mid the 
student will slirink, i>crl)aps, from a pursuit which sebms to ioTolve 
an almost endloas labour. Geology, Botany, Natural History, 
Chemistry j Acoustics, Optics, Mechanies, Pnoumatias, Hydraulics, 
Hydrostatics; Anatomy, Phyajrdogv, y’herapcutics; how shall he 
undertake a study which comprises so many branches, and each 
branch snfllciont in itself to occupy the inq^uircPs most assiduous 
mental efforts for a lifetime 1 I reply that it is quite possjhlo fur 
the intelligent stuilcnt, with proftcr industry, to mnsteV the elc- 
inonts at least of all these bninclies of science; to gain such a 
knowledge as will cn.ablc him io understand ordinary allusions in 
lumks ami conversation to scientinc effects. For instance, in 
astronomy, though he will not succeed in mastering its alistract 
)>rinciplc.s and fiindamental truths, nor perhaps it||technology, he 
may lenni the laws of tlio celestial motions, and as much as i.s 
known or conjeclurod of the physical comtituticgi of_ the sun, 
‘planets, satellites, comets, nebulae, and fixed stars, their niagni- 
tudos, distance's, and iieriods. In botany, though ho may not 
conqqor its elaborate nomenclature and arbitrary methods of 
nrraij^mcnt, he may attain to a knowledge of the phenomena of 
Togetablo life and the dincrcnt parts of a plaut This elementary 
knowledge will prove not only entertaining but useful to the 
student, however much it may be ridiculed by specialist always 

f provided tliat it does not tempt him to pretend to a learning wliicb 
le does not really jKjasesa Anji when he ha.s acquired such a 
general acquaintance with scientific facts as 1 have here indicated 
p‘a amatterinV’ the critics will call it, he can then detenniiie, 
according as his opportunities admit, ufion the thorough^piirsuie 
of one or more branches which he finds congenial to his tastes or 
adapted to his means. If ho {Kissess some opcr.itivc and manipu¬ 
lative .skill, 1)0 can take up chemistry, and “tw.nsmut© and sfiielt 
luid crystallise and siiWiniatc," or trace the affinities, of elements 
in Ins little hibonitory, ^fln'c/i, nowadays, may be equipp^ at 
small cost. Or if conscious of a faculty of oraervation, he may 
turn to botany or astronomy, with the couifortifig assurance that 
neither science in its study will make an e.\cossive demand upon 
iiiuited means. If hU bias be constmetive " or ** medhanicak’* 
he can cli'tose from the varioiu branches the applicate sciences. 
He can venture uixm electricity and its applications, or he may 
content himself w'ith the geologist's liammer mid knapsack. The 
xvorld of science is all before him; he is free to select hir .wro 
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E Rth, Lis own province; and i>cgi«uing mod^tly »ihI tentatirelyi 
e may press forward and upward until m scales the lieigLu 
where the joy of victory becomes possible. 

It is said that a go^ uorkmuii never quarrels with Ills tools 
What is certain is that a workman in earnest is never at a loss for 
took. 1 have no opinion of the student who cannot nndartake 
the study of chemistry without an array of costly apparatus, or 
that of astronomy without a forty-fm)t telescope; who wants to 
begin where a*Fam<lay and a ilerschel left off. With a good text¬ 
book, and a few simple and intelligible lessons, such as are now 
' to be had at almost any Intorary Institute, a young man, if he 
have the real stuff in him, \«11 moke his way into the henrt of niiy 
science, supplying himself as advances with all the necessary 
instruinents. When you have no (Uainond to cut your glass, you 
can do it ^'ith a bit of twine Timt k the principle I want to 
impress on the reader’s mind. ReJid the 1 -ifc of Thomas Edward, 
the I’anff naturalist, and •you will see with what sort of bails As 
worked, and uorkod succeasfuUy too! Why, if you want an 
clcjctriral machinery, an old wiiio-buttlo will serve your turn ! It 
served l'’iiradiiy’.s. ScheclcL the great Swoilish chemist, discovered 
several new gases with hali-a-doien pigs’ bladders and a few old 
physic-bottles. Fcrgusfni, the a-stronomer, made his wqoiien clock 
with no othcr^ools tinu a common penknife. Franklin detected 
the identity of lightning and electricity with a silk hundkcrcliicf 
stretched like a kite across a couple of sticks. 1 )r. Black discovered 
latent, iieat witli a pan of water and a couple of thorinoinetocs. 1 
am ulmo.st nsiiatncu to cite tho'C well-known iii 4 ances; buf they 
will ]n‘ov& I hope, an encouragement and a Ic-sson to the rearler. 
For myself, I have always observed that the men with the co.stliest 
took accompli.sli the least work. At school the boy with tlio “ best 
editions” aiul«the fine.it annotations is .always tlic worst scholar. 
Tiie moral of all wiiich i.s, that the render is not to be deterred 
from tlfe study of science by an assumed want^tr* adeqnato 
materials. Benjamin \Vcst’.s til's! bm>«h was made out of a cat s 
tail. Friend ! you have ahvay.s a cat’s tail at your disposal I I 
do not pretend to weigh one science with anothov, and to sny 
This or that is the bettor. ” As long as scientific training oiiter!{ 
into*tlie student’s Ailf ciilttir^ care not whether ho decule upon 
inatlretnatic.H4)r mechanics. One bint onlv Vill I offer, and that 1 
ihall offer in the words of Professor Blhckie the natural 

tcunees aPe jHirticularljf vofnable, not on\y as supplying the mind 
with the ifio 4 ricbi various, and beautiful furniture, but os teach¬ 
ing people that most useful of all arts, bow to u.«e their eyes.” It 
is u^tunlshing how much we till go about with our evos open and 
yet seeing nothing. This is because the organ of vkion, like 
other organs, requires tmining: and by lack of training and the 
8lavi;»h depcmlciicc on books, becomes dull and^ slow, and ulti¬ 
mately mcapablo of exorckiug its natural functions. Let those 
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ititdic8| iiierefore. both in school and college, be regarded, at 
primary that teach young persons to know what they are seeing, 
and to see what otherwise they would fail to see. Among the 
most useful are Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, Geology, Chemistry. 

Various Ci(usiJie(Uion 8 <f toeJScieneea have obtained adherents r 
these 1 shall not attempt to indicate. The method now in general 
acceptance may be stated as follows :*-;The primary division is 
into theoretical and practical, the former including each a distinct 
and well-defined department of Nature, such asc Mathematics, 
Zoology, Physiology, Cliemistry; the latter being the application 
to some particular end or object of facts, laws, and principles 
borrowed from one or more jpf the theoretical lienees; ^ fur 
example, Navigation, Mineralogy, Medicine^ Mining. Aj^iti, the 
theoretical sciences (which are the true sciences) are capable of 
obvious subdivisions 

(a) Abstract or fundamental, being those which embrace a know¬ 
ledge of certain actufil forces or powers, namely, Biology 
(Vegetable and Animal Phvsiology), Chemistry, Itlathe- 
inatics, Physic?*, Psychology, Sociolo*^. 

(ft) Concrete or applied, being those which apply the aforesaid 
forces or powers to regions of concrete phenomena, namely, 
A'-tronomy (1), Botany, Geography, Geology, Meteorology, 
. Mineralogy, Zoology. * t- 

A definite order or sequence of the abstract sciences is acknow¬ 
ledge^, proceeding from the simple to the complex, from the in¬ 
dependent to the dependent The simplest and most general attri¬ 
bute of the universe iR quantity ; the first plaqe is given, therefore, 
to the science which treats of it, lifathematics, pure and mixeti 
for abstract and applicd—Arithmetic, Algebra, the Calculus, and 
Goomotry). Next comes the science oi Physic^ including* in 
one branch Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, l^eumatics, 
Acoustics, Agronomy, which all appertain movement itt maaa ; 
and, in auotlier, Heat, Light, and Electricity, relating to move¬ 
ment in the molecule; the first branch being termed molar {moiety 
a mass), and the second Molecular Physics. 

Based upon the physical laws. Chemistry, next in order, proceeds 
to investigate the comimition and Recomposition of bodies sd far 
as tJiey occur in definite proportions and effect a cliimge or modi¬ 
fication of nrqpertioH. M^hematical, physical, and chemical law.s 
are engaged in Biology^ or the science of lif^ which deduces and 
applies what are called vital laws. Two divis^ins are-gonerally 
recoguised: Vegetable and Animal Physiology in the one; An- 
' thropology, Botany, and Zoology in the other. Leaving the world 

1 The Miies ss arranged by Comte ttnnds tliiu i—Maibemstks (Nnmber, 
Ogpmwtry, Moehaniei), Attrooon^. Phytioi, Chemintry, Biology, end 
Soeiology. Physios h« divides into Tbermology, Aeouatics, Optics, 

sad Eleotrology. 
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of matter for tbe world of mind, we come to PsycUology, which 
treats of feeling, volition, intellect. And this carries us on to 
the auEth and l^t of the primary sciences, one of comparatively 
recent development, Sociolo^, theobject of which ia thus explained 
by its* able prophet, Hr. Herbert Dancer :<—** Boginning with 
types of men who form but small and meoherent social aggremtes, 
fucli a science has to shew in what ways the individual qualities, 
intellectual and emotional negative further aggregation. It has 
to explain ho%r alight modificutioiis uf individual noturo, arising 
under modified conditions of life, make somewhat larger aggregates 

* possible. It has to trace out, in aggregates of some size, the 

genuses of Iho social relatious, regulative and o(»cnitive, into which 
the members fall It haii to e^ibit tho stronger ond more pro¬ 
longed social influences which, by further mcnlifying the characters 
of tho \yiitu, facilitate furtlier aggrcg:itiou with cons<*qucnt 
further complexity of social structure. Among societies of all 
orders and sizes, from the smallest and rudest up to the largest 
and most civilised, it has to ascertain what traits there are in 
common, detemiincsd by the common traits of human beings; 
witat loss general traits, distingnishing certain groups of societies, 
result from traits distinguishing certain races of men ; and w hut 
peculiarities in each society are traceable to the peculiarities of 
Its members. • In every case it has fur its subject-matter tho 
growth, development, structure, and functions of the social * 
asgregute, as brought about by the niutual actions of individuals 
wiio^G natures are partly like those of all men, partly like thqso of 
kindred races, partly distinctive.^* * 

To the writer justjiquoted, Mr. Herhe^ Spencer, is due a lucid 
and Inteliigibio ** Classification of tho Bcioncos **' into three divi¬ 
sions, according to their comparative “ coricrefcne.ss.” The first 
division lie te(in.s Ahstract Sctmcf, because it discusses tlie/orms 
of phenomena apart from thoii; embediineiit'«; it includes the 
forms of space and time, that is, the sciences of Mathematics and 
Logic. Tho second is AlnSract Vonertie Sdence, ot tf>c iiiialysis of 
iho natural phenomena into their scimratc elements, ‘lavity and 
heat, that is, Physics and Chemistry, the two being linked together 
by that law of correlation or con.servution of forco which has been 
60 Wtll explained b» SirW. R. Grove and Professor Balfour Stewart. 
Mr. Spencer'^ third division is Concrete Sethtee, which applies to 
naturm phenomena in their totalities or %8 united mutual things, 
.and includes Astronomy, Geology, Botany, Psychology) Biology, 
So- iology,*&c. , 

The applied or practical sciences are loo numerous for classi¬ 
fication. Hver;]^ department uf human knowledge that can be ’ 
regulated by scieutinc laws, every aim and end of humw life that 
can be promoted by the application of scientific principles, is 
regarded as a science. Hence ve have tho PcicncfMi of I.aw 

* Ciitieucil by Jubn Stuart AfiU ia ** Wsstminster ttaviev,** xxtii 361 d iss. 
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(Professor Sheldon Amos), Ethio^ Education (see Professor Alex^ 
aiider Bain’s Kdacaiityn os a Science History (see Fronde and 
Kingsley on the scientific limits of history), Grammar, Philology, 
I’olitics, Jurisprudence, Political Econom^^, all of which are mora 
or less closely connected W(lh man as an individual or as ai» mem¬ 
ber of society; and the sdeuces of Medicine. Surgerv, ^Midwifery, 
Navigation, Engineering, Mining, and Metullu^y, Practical Me^^^ 
chaiiics, all of which are of a more or less practice character. 

A complete survey of our scientific literature would be impos¬ 
sible in the limits to which 1 am confined, nor, if attempted, would 
it be of any advantage to the ordinary student, nor is the present 
writer coinpeteat to undertake it h shall confine myself to the 
t.^sk uf indicating a few text>books which will bo useful to the 
learner, and of briefly commenting on some of the larger and more 
important works of popular science which enter into every well- 
equipped library. In ofi’ering a list of test-books, 1 muht prcini.se 
that i by no means wish to imply the uiferiority of other manuals 
and introductory treatises because I do not name them. Neces¬ 
sarily I mention those with wliich I am acquainted, and specially 
those which are recoiuiiiended by the University examiners or the 
merits of which arc widely knowm The competition of publlsher-s 
has led to the issue of a host of books of this sort, nearly all of 
which are written by competent men, so tbit the ^udont’s difli- 
culty will bo the proverbial tmharras de richesses, But so long ns 
his text-book Is clear in method and precise in cxxMMition, it 
matter’s little which he choose.s. ^ 
l^t us take the sciences according to their recognised sequence 

«. Jilathemati<'»-~‘Co]enao, Arithmotic •, Colcoso, Algebra; TodiK Ettcliil, 
or Todlmnter, Smnller Algebra; Todbimtor, Ruolid ; Oalbntith 
aud Houghton, Trigonometry; Professor Cliffurc}, First Priii- 
ciples of the Kxact Sciences; Dalton, Rules aed Examples* in 
Algebra and Arithmtotic ; U. Hodgson, Euclid and his sfodern 
Rivals; Todbuiit»)r, Treatise on the Diirereiitial Calcukis; Wil¬ 
son, ISleroentary Ooometry. 

fiu FAjrstci—Ralfonr Stewart, Lmisoiis in Elementary Physics; Tiiomson 
nnd Tait, Elements of Natural Philosophy; Ganet, Klementnry 
Tre.atise on Physics; Maxwell, Theory of Heat; Tyndall, Heat 
a Mode of Motion ; Professor Tait, Elementary Treatise on He:it; 
Gordon, Elementary Book on Heat; Norman Lookyor, Eldhien- 
tiiry Lessons iA Astronomy; Sir J. F. W. Hersohet, Outlines of 
Astronomy; Sir G. B. Airy, Popular AstroAomy; Eugene 
Lomfnel, N-iture of light; Tyndall, Six Lectures on Light. 

Todhnuter, Natural Philosophy for Banners, * 

Blaikie, Elements of Dynamics; W. P. ^iUon, Treatiae on 
Dynamics. 

Goodeve, Prind}dei of Mechanics; Professor Boll, Sxperimeatol 
Meehmnios. 

Jenkin, Eleetrioity and Masneiism; lyndalL Seven Leeiores on 

^ Fdeetriool Phenomena and Theories; Humphrey Lloyd, Treatise 
Magnetism. 

W* II. Stone, Elementary Treatise on Sound; TmUall, ea SounA 
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1V(^«MQr Mftvvr, Esfi«riin«iitt In iht Ph«nom«an of Sound. 

j. B. PhMr, Blenwttinry Hydroitittic*. 

^ Cktmtlry —Bloxnm, ChemUCrj} Botco«i Lewon* in BlemonUrj 
Obuuistry; Wilson, Inorgamo ChomUtry; lii-owu, ChemUtry ; 
Witlismson, Cbemittry for Stndonts ; Armstro^, Organic 
• dwinistry; Miller, Inoiganio C^emUtry; Bliller, l^emonts of 
Obemiitory, Tbeoteticol and Praotical. 

A IKofogy;—Professor Lessons in Physiolo^^ Miobael Foster, 

Text • Book of Tliysiology ; Newton, Antmal Physiology, 
2I‘Kmdriok, Outlines of Physiology; Tliomi, Structurul and 
Pliysfologioal Botany. 

Nicof, Pttssle of Life; Hnxley and Jilartin, Klrmentary Biohigy; 
J'rofessor Williamaon, Sucoession of life on the Barth. 

Kingxett, Animal Chenustry. , 

Mra Bucktom Health in the House; Dr. CorfieM, Health. 

Dr. Stirling, Zoology; Dr. drticyne Nioholsoti, Manual of Zoology. 

Balfour, Klements of Botany; Oliver, liossons in Klemuniuiy 
Itotauy : Professor T. Dyer, Sinielure of Plants. 

Sit*John Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation; Tylor and'lAnkesier, 
Manual of Anthrojiology. 

Jukes. School Glass-Book of Ocology: Sir 0. Lyell, Prinoiplos of 
Geology; Jukes, Student’s Manxtiu of Geology; Dr. Alleyne 
Nicholson, Manual of Pulieottiolngy. 

•• AycAo/ogy—Professor Groom Bubertson,* Klementiiry I..«RsonB in Psycho- 
d. D. Murell, Introduction to Mental Philosophy; Pro¬ 
fessor Fraser, Selections from Berkeley: Held, Essay on the 
Intellectual Powers; Oalderwood, llandnook of Mural Philo¬ 
sophy^ Kant, Metaphysics of Kthiits; Alexander Bain, The 
Bmotiuni and the Will; Bain, Mental and Mural Science; Bain, 
Mind and Body; Locke, Essay on the lloinan Undrratsnding; 
J. D. Murell, Historical and Speculative View of the Sj)e(^lative 
Philosophy of Europe. 

g Svciolopp —Herbert Bpcncer, Study of Sociology; Comte, System of 
Positive Poli^. 


Fbr the eonvenienee of the student I ap}ten<l a list of text-books for loint 
of the practical sciences:— « * 

I. Politiml AVoaomy » Professor Fawcett, Political Eqomoit^: Mrs. 
Alarcet, Conversations on Political Economy; John Stuart M il, Aiucipies 
of Political Economy. 

а. Zosfic^JevonM, Elemeidary I/essons in I>ogie ; John Stuart dill, System 
of Logie; Archbishop Thomson, Ontline of the Necessa^ Iaws of l^oughl; 
Archbisbop Whatoly, Klements of Lo',;ic; Alexander Bain, Logic, Deduc¬ 
tive dbd Inductive; Stebbing, Analysis of Mill's “^gic.** 

3 . Shetoric —^ArebUshop Whately, Elements of iuhotorio. 

4 . Ndueafton^lsaac Taylor, Home Eiluciftiun; Buin, l&luenUon as a 
Science; Herbert Spencer, Education, IntcUeciiial, Moral, nnd Physical. 

' Jaruyaeudenee—Professor Sheldon Amos, A Systematic View of the 

B^oce of Jftrlsprudtfice. 

б . Pofitk»—]^*hot, Physics and Politics; Professor Amos, Primer of 
the English ConsHtution and Government. 

7 . Enyfish Lanyuoye-^Morris, lUttoricnl Outlines of English Aecidenee; 
Ciwik, History of English Lit^ture; K. 0. lAlhani, Mandtiook of the 
Knglish Language; Archbishop Trench, On tlie Study of Wc^ts; Dr. 
Aboot^ Shakespearian Grammar; T. X. Olipliant, The Old lH^Midiile 
English; Archbishop Trench, English: Past and Present. 


286 POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WRITERS. 

Among Bclentifks books -wbicli are pleasant to read a foremost 
place must be allotted to the ** Physical Geography^ of Mrs. lilary 
Bomerville (17$o-i 872), originally published in i ^8. It is written 
with the utmost clearness, and facts and illustrations are arranged 
with so much skill, and with such an entire knowledge the 
subject, that it is as ** interesting as a romance.^ Many of the 
brief descriptive passages, as of the tnndrat or stony steppes of 
Central Asia and the pamjHiM of America, are most artistically 
coloured. Embodying, as it does, the latest results of scientifie ^ 
Ft search, it is not likely to be superseded as a popular coinnen-' 
diurn. The same charm of style and method distinguishes Mrs. 
Soincrvillo’s “Connection of the Physical Sciences,” which offers 
a comprehensive thoini'h condensed view of the phenomena of the 
universe, and her treatise “On Molecular and Iklicroscopic Science” 
renders ea.si]y intelligible a subject of some diiHcuUy. Of even 
higher merit, perhaps, is her adaptation of I^place’s “'l^I^caniqne 
CJclesto” uiitler the title of “ The ^fcohanism of the Ueaveii.s,” 
published in 1831. Mrs. Somerville died in 1872. In the pro* 
vious year hhiglish science had lost one of its most eminent pro* 
fessors in Sir John iierschel (born in 1792), the a.stronon)er,'whose 
“Outlines of Astronomy” may be “uuderstanded” by the ordi¬ 
nary fcader. His treatises on “ Sound and Light ”and his “Cata¬ 
logues of Stars and Nebului,” have a purely sciftitific interest, 
lib versatility and the uidc range of his syinpatliies sire seen in 
his volume of “ Essays which appeared in the Edinburgh and 
Qnarjterly lleviews, with Additions and otlicr Pieces.” Sir John 
first came before the public in 18^0 with his “ rreliminury Dis¬ 
course on Natural Philosophy." This was published only a few 
months after the death of our first mndoni “ all-round ” man of 
science. Sir Humphry Davy was a votary of science from his 
boyhood, and from Ids boyhood exhibited the fervour and energy 
of a robust intellect. “ lie was^.fond,” says Professf)r Forbes, “ of 
metaphysics^: ho was fond of experiment^ lie was an ardent 
student of Nature; and he possessed ar an early age i>oetic jiowers 
which, had they been cultivated, would, in the opinion of com¬ 
petent judges, have made him as eminent in literature as he 
became in science. [This may be doubted ; the statement is not 
supported by any of Davy-’s extant compositions in verse.]“ All 
those tastes endured tliroiighout life. Brnsiiiess wpuld uot'stifie 
tiiem—-even, the approach of de.ath was un-nble to extinguish 
them.” It was to scientific pursuits, however, that'he chiefly 
addressed himself; and bis name will long be remembered by his 
safety-lamp and other ingenious inventions. His principal scien¬ 
tific works are his “ Elements of Agricultural Chemistry^’ and his 
treatise “ On Some Chemical Agents of Electricitythose of a 
more literary character are tlie “ Salmonia ” and “ Consolations in 
T^ivei^r the Last Days of a Philosopher.’* 

ThefBosophy of the monniaius was first fonnulatcd by Pro* 
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feesor James Forbes in his ** Travels thronch the Alps.*' his ** Nor¬ 
way and its Glader8,*^hia“Tour of hfont Blanc ana Moiito Bosa^ 
(1855), in which he supported the “ viscous** theory of the struc¬ 
ture of glaciers and demonstrated their principle of motion. “ A 
{(lacier, he said, “is an imperfect 8uid or a viscous body which 
IS urged down slopes at a certain inclination by the mutual pres¬ 
sure of its parts.” Olaeiers have since been made the suuject 
of profound study by Professor Tyndall, who has put forward 
the “ pressur^theory,^* maintaining that the downward pressure 
of the parts of a glacier on each other produced by gravitation is 
> more powerful than tlio attmetion which holds the ice>particlo.s 
together ; that, consequently, to admit of the motion of the glacier, 
the ice is ruptured, the speedy reunion of the fragments, however, 
being eflTectetl by “ regcliition."* ITicre seems no grt'at dilTcrcnce 
between Tyndalfs theory and that of Forbes; and, indeed, the 
latter natflralLst claims to have iticluded in his own all that was 
apparently characteristic/)f Tyndall’s. "Who shall decide when 
pnvsicists disagree I The motion of glaciers is, liowevcr, an estab¬ 
lished fact, and the peculiarities of their formation have all been, 
sutisfactxtrily ex])lained. Considerable service has been done to 
science in this and in other departments by the passion for 
mountain-climbing which has distinguished the present genera¬ 
tion, lending 40 an sccumulation oi interesting and imimriant 
observations. * 

The late Professor Nicliol wrote some popular works on astro¬ 
nomy, which fa;scinate<l readers by their glowing style, such a.s 
“ Views of the Architecture of the Heavens,'' “ Cohtcinplalifnis on 
the Solar System,"*and “The Stellar Universe.” liio work of 
popularising the noble.si of the sciences hn.s 1>GCn carried on in our 
own time by Mr. Norman I^ockyor and Mr. Hirhard Proctor, both 
ofowhom coin))ine literaiv tact with scientific knowledge. Mr. 
IVoctor, in his “ Other AVrirlds than Oiirs," takes up the enrioua 
problenf which suggested to Dr. \Vhewell liis essay on “ The Plu¬ 
rality of Worlds" (1853), and to Sir David Prewster liis “ Mure 
Worlds than One” (1854). That any forms of life wrni:.,r to tlmse 
which prevail upon eftrth should inhabit either of llie planets 
scorns, however, a theme for poetic treatment rather than a ques-^ 
tionTfor scientific discussion. Dr. WhcwelL to whom allusion has 
alrcddy bcor^ made, wrote in 1833 the Pndgowater Treatise on 
“Astronomy and General Physics Considered •with^Beference to 
■Natural Thordogy.” Bir George B. Aiiy, the astroiujiner-royal 
(br rn in 1601), isj.iie author of ** Popular Astronomy,® of a “Trea¬ 
tise on Sound,” and other scientific works. Of the numerous pro¬ 
ductions of Charles Babbage (17^-1871), the ingenious inventor 
of the calculating-machine, 1 find it necessary to mention only his 
“Economy of Manufactures and Machinery” and hw “Ninth 
Bridgeimter Treatise,” the latter a very thoughtful and able effort 
to apply the ** argument of design ” to the science of ma^ematics. 
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Ktlinolo^ findd one of its most eminent exponents in Dp Jurncs 
i’riclittrd. tbe author of “ Researclies into the Physical History 
Mankind” and '* The Natural Histor^r of Mankind ” (1843), whose 
conclusions, arrived at after painstalunsc research, have men vezy 
generally accepted. He divides mankind into throe great families 
—the Semitic or Syro-Arabian, the Indo-European or Jai]«tic, and 
the Egyptian. TIte Ar^un or Indo-European he subdivides into 
two branches, the Asiatic parent-stock and the European co 1 <»iios, 
the former comprising Hindus, Persians, A^hans^ Baluchi and 
Bralitii, Kurds, Armenians, and Ossetonis. On the other hand. 
Dr. IL Q. Latlmni (born 1812). in his ‘^Varieties of Man” and 
“ De-Jbriptive Etliiiolo;?y,” cliw'iifies the human ruce into Mon- 
cctlidm, Atlantidm, and Janetidm^ and gives to the Aryan race a 
European origin—in which few scr^atific authorities agree with 
him. Ethnology is still in its infancy, but much light is being 
thrown ui>on the interesting question it involves by^the daily 
incre-ising knowledge of comparative niiVthology and comparative 

g hilologv due to the labours of Mr. Max Miitler and the Rev. 

ir Q. W. Cox;. Tlic reader’s attention must be specially directed 
to Max Muller’s “ Essay on Ounparative Mythology,” his Lectures 
on the Science of Language,” ana hU “ Chips from a German Work¬ 
shop ” and to Sir G. W. Cox’s “ Mythology of the Aryan Nations ” 

(1870). « a 

There were brave men—we have Horace’s authority for it — 
before Agamemuon, and there were ge«»lt>gi.sts before Sir Charles 
Lyell (*797-1875), such as Hutton,and Smith, and Iluckland; but 
it wal Lyell who first gave syslein and form and something like 
completeness to geology, so that its firoportions ns a science could 
he generally recognised. The first edition of his “Principles of 
Geology” appeared in 1830, six years before Dr. Buck land’s 
Bridgewater Treatise. In this great work lie Mtt forward the 
theory, the germ of whioh is to be found in llnttori, that the 
changes which have taken fdace in the earth’s surface lu.ve been 
the result of the gradual action of forces still in operation. Pre¬ 
viously tlie cataclysmal theory had been favoured by geologists, 
and it wumH supposed that each age or period had been preceded by a 
sudden and violent revolution. It is not too much to that 
this theory received its death-blow at the hands of Sir Charles 
Lyell. Few scientific thinkers have established so great an infiu- 
ence over tl^eir contemporaries as Sir Charles enjoyed; for not 
only did his work on geology give a new impulse tii'igeological 
science, but bis later book on “The Antiquity of Man863) also 
modified very considerably the views which philusopliers hod held 
on that subject Tlie pamdarimtim of geology was the “mission” 
of an able seU-cultivatea Scotchman, Hugh Miller (1802-56), who 
at one time had laboured as a stone-mason in tbe Cromarty 
Quarries. He wrote in a fervid and picturesque style, and possessed 
great powers of description; but the defects of his education, and 
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% dangeroos tendency to accept nnsnpported condosions, render 
him unsafe its a scientific j^nide. Moreover, he was too positive in 
his knowledge; too certain that ho knew all the facts, and that 
nothing more remained to be known; while his Calvinistic religious 
opinions, binding him to a belief in tbe verbal inspiration of the 
Bible, led him.into the formation of theories which at any cost 
might harmonise with Scriptural language, might bring geologv 
into agreement with Qenesta Still, his books even now are worth 
reading, if only for tbe vivid colouring of their pictures, the best 
being "The Old Red Sandstone,” ** Ftn>tsteps of tlie Creator,” and 
“ The Testimony of tbe Rocks.” Tliere can bo no doubt that he 
largely helfted to make geology a r^^pular imrsuit, and that ho dis> 
{tclled much of the prejudice whicu had previously attached to it 
as a science at variance witU^tUe BiUe. Mr. David Page, Mr. 
Archibald Oeikie, and Professor Ansted have followed in Miller's 
track, but with a truer scientific spirit. 

Geology w';is consider/ibly indebted to the labours of Sir 
Roderick Inipey Murchison (1792-1871^, who defined and named 
the strata of the Silurian system, his latest researches being eiu- 
bodiod in his "Siluria, the Distory of the Oldest Known llocks 
containing Organic Heniaitis” (1854). Pndcssor Adam Sedgwick 
(1787-1873) is remembered by his “Discourse on the Studies of 
the UniverM^'of Ca^nbridge” (1850), and his unsuccessful efTort to 
prove the existence of a ‘‘Canibrian” formation. Dr. Gideon* 
Mantel! (1788-1853X the discoverer of the antediluvian giant- 
liz;ird, Iguanodoii, wrote two btMiks which were very popular in 
their day, " Tne Wonders of Creation ” and ** The Medals of 
Geology,” Professj^r Owen (born 1804), by his discoveries in com¬ 
parative anatomy, lias cominanded tlio admiration and f^ratitude of 
the civilised world. From the sponge to man, he lia.s liJuiniriatcd 
ei;ery subject he touched, so masterly is his handling of facts, sc 
rapid and accurate are his gencrali.sgitioii.s. He is the Kiigfisli 
Oiiviei^but with a wider range df synijiathy. His principal books 
are " Lectures on the Oftnparative Anatomy and T!iyKioli»gy of 
the Invertebrate and Vertebrate Animals,” and his *lJiit«»ry «)f 
British Fossils, Mainumls, and Bird.s” ft846). His Iheory of the 
extinction of spt'cies on the principle of the " contest of existence” 
tliiwugh extranecsis influents he explains in his article on 
" Species” in Braude’s “ Dictionary of Scitfiice.” 

The name* however, which, before nU othermaines, is associated 
with tbn science of the age, everybody will adniit*to l>o Cliarles 
Darwin (born in 1809), and there can be little question that 
posterity will fenerate it as that of one whose laborious and 
philosophical genius gave a wonderful impulse to scientific study. 
The controversy provoked by his book “On the Origin of Species by 
Means of Natum Selection, or tbe Preservation of Favoured Races 
in tbe Struggle for Life”(1850), has seized hold upon tbs public mind, 
and awakened a wide-spreM and pcnnanciit interest, so that Dar- 

T 
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TriikiBin is one of tlie^reTailing '‘isms” of the day. and the battlefield 
of critic and theologian. Tiie theory advanced by Darwin (not en¬ 
tirely novel, for something Bimihir is found in Lucretius and the 
French naturalist lAmarck) may be briefly stated thusAmid the 
struggle for existence which has been always going on %mong 
living beings, variations of physical conformation and structure, 
if in any ae^ee profitable to an individual of any species, will 
tend to the preservation of that individual, and will generally be 
inherited by its offspring. The stronger wins the, race; in one 
pithy phrase, t)ie Darwinian doctrine means, the survival of the 
fittest.” As a corollary, it is maintained that all the various forms 
of vegetable and animsd life, past or present, have been evolved by 
a senes of gradual changes id natur&l de^scent from parents to 
offspring. In his “Descent of Min and Selection in Eelation ta 
Sex" (new edition, 1874), Darwin carried his theory of evolution to 
the furthest extreme, contending that man is desceiidrd from a 
hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed ears, probably 
arboreal in its habits, and belonging to fhe quadrumane; further, 
that the quadrumane and all the higher animals are derived from 
an ancient marsupial animal, and this, through a long series of 
diversified forms, either from some reptile-like or some amphibian¬ 
like creature, and this again from some fish-like animal. The most 
enthusiastic evolutionists contend that all forms of life may be 
•trsced back to a fundamental substance which tlA^y call oroto- 
plam.; but it is quit^'possible to accept prindpU of evolution 
and to part company'with these speculative minds before so low a 
depth cs reached. As for Darwin himself, he writes alwap with 
infinite modesty and calmness ; never unduly pressitig his theories, 
and accumulating facts and illustrations '‘with indefatigable 
patience. The wonderful closeness of his observation and the 
extraordinary minuteness of his research clothe the most common 
and familiar subjects with an attractive garb of novelty; and fhe 
student will be etitertained as w..‘ll as instructed by a p^usal of 
ibis illustrious inquirer’s “Movements* and Habits of QimVdng 
Plants,” “ Insectivorous Plants," ‘‘ Cross and Self Fertilisation," and 
the other works wherein he patientlv collects the data that w'ill 
justify his bold conclusions. He has Lad numerous opponents. Of 
these, the most formidable 1 take to be Mr. St. George jMvyart 
(born 1827), because be adopts the general tneory of evolution 
while disputing its application to man, and denying that its cause 
is to be found in ** natural selection." Mr. St. George Mivart, in 
his '‘Genesis of Species,” shows that similarity of structure is not 
always a proof of common origin, and argues with much power 
that man and the ape do not Delong to the same ascending or 
descending series. In his “ Lessons from Nature " he successniliy 
insists on the fundamental distinction between man and all other 
anamals, and with elaborate analysis points out how and in what 
degree the intellect of man differs from the highest psychical opera 
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tf^i of bnites. His “Contemporary Eviifiitron,” published in 
1876, is another conj^ribution to the great controversy. 

Thomas Henry Huxley (bom 1825) holds the same rank among 
Darwin’s supporters as St. George Mivart among liis critics. He 
is a jnan ot bold and energetic intellect, i>ertectly candid and 
fearless, with, perhaps, a natural love of battl^ and a fondness 
for throwing aow'n th^ gage to esttiblished beliefs and venerable 
traditions. As a writer on natural science, his power of exposi¬ 
tion and hi%bright, vigorous style have secured for him a wide 
circle of admirers. He is the author of “ Man’s Place in Nature,” 
“ I^y Sermons. Addresses, and Reviews,” and “ Physiology, nn In¬ 
troduction to the Study of Nature," tis w'oll as of some admirablo 
elementary manuals. It nfay bo idlowed to hint that lie is too apt 
to mistake scientific corgectdl'o for sciciitiiic fact, and that ho 
sometimes presumes too much on that freedom of inquiry and 
discussi<m which be riglitly advocates. Resembling liiin in can¬ 
dour and courage, eoualling him in his faculty of exposition, but 
surpassing him in the command of eloquent English, Profos-sor 
John Tyndall (bora 1820) stands in the front rank of the scien¬ 
tific men of the day. His more important works are “ Glaciers of 
the Alps,” “Heat Considered ns a Mode of Motion,” “ liCctures on 
Sound,” and “ The Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ice 
and Glaciers.” As^a lecturer ho has inherited the mantle of 
Faraday, wlAm he succeeded in 1853 as Suporintendeiit of th^ 
Royal Institution. Professf»r Tyn<ijul’s chief scientific work has 
been in connection with the motion of glaciers, the radiation of 
heat, and the pbenomona of diamagnetism. * 

The novelty ot the results wrought out by scientific research, 
and the hazardous Speculations in wliicli scientific pride indulged, 
unfortunately induced a conviction among professors of religion 
that Science was hostile to Christianity, inducing a prolonged 
and bitter cOIitroversy of the most useless chamctcr. liy dcgroe.s 
it became apparent that the isfbo on which the two contending 
parties had joined battlerwas altogether a false on?, "nasmuch a.s 
it assumed an antagonism which did not really exist; and soberer 
minds directed their attention to the more reasonable object of 
discovering a modus viymdi between the apparently hostile 
powers. Tlie prejent writer is one of those who refuse to believe 
that there is or can bo any real discreparx^ wlien the conclusions 
at which eiffeh has arrived arc definitely and irrevocably fixed. 
At the s|ine time he is free to confess that so long as the w'orld 
la its api^arent contradictions must necessarily occur. This is not 
merely the asseition of the truism that botli theologians and men 
of science are liable to err, though it has not been forgotten. 
But the unavoidable and natural result of every fresh discovery of 
science is a temporary collision between tlie two forces, because 
every such discovery challenges a pasition which previously has 
been generally accepted. It may not be a position with any 
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direct support from rerektion, but because it has been regarded 
as final, and because revektion has been interpreted under its 
inflnences, any attempt to disturb it provokes jealousy, as though 
it were—^what, perhaps, it is not even intended to be—an attack 
upon religion itself. Theologians, in truth, are always tempted 
to link indissolubly to^^ether revelation and their, interpretation 
of revektion, or religion and prejudice; and thus to imagine 
that attacks made upon the one are necessarily attacks made 
upon the other. It would be unwise to compkin of this jealousy. 
Unfortunate, indeed, would it bo for the truth if men held it 
so lightly that they were not prompt to resent attacks, real or 
apparent, made upon it; but l*refer tp it as affording a natural 
explanation of the supposed antagonism between Religion and 
Science. ^ 

But it must not be supposed that only the theologians are in 
fault. It is not, as 1 have already liinted, an unknown ^oiling for 
scientific men to mistake inchoate theories for ascertained conclu¬ 
sions, and thus, without due grounds, to dispute the conclusions 
of religion ; or, on the other hand, they, too, mistake the opinions 
of religious men for the doctrines of revelation, and having, as 
they think, di.sproved the one, they too h^tily and contemptu¬ 
ously reject the other, ^ I am well aware, indeed, that there arc 
^any and great exceptions, and that some (ff the inost scientific 
men of the day see no conflict between the churns or religion and 
the claims of sciencCj and arc not ashamed to own themselves 
followers of the Christ. Still the rule is, I fear, the other way. 
With aabblera in science especially, who are naturally more 
numerous thnn their masters, and less cautious, it is lield as a 
foregone conclusion that there is and must be such a conflict; and 
not seldom is the best part of'their title to be considered scien¬ 
tific men based upon a pretentious denial of the truths of Chris¬ 
tianity. I have no space, howevpr, to go over the "(^hole field of 
controversy, i3.or do I think it would bo profitable. Enough to say 
that on the purely scientific side the best statement of tlio case is 
Dr. Drapers “History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Bcience,” but its weakness is obvious from the simple fact that 
the “ religion " which he describes is not Christianity but Roman¬ 
ism ; and his premisesJbeing erroneous, his deductions necessarily 
fall to the ground. On the other side, I gladly direct the student 
to l^ofessor jihairp’s “Cfilture and Religion,” and* the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies's Tho Gospel and Modern Life." Meanwhile, 
let him believe with the late James Hinton that “ the next voice 
of God to men (and it is a voice to us we want) ViU have in it a 
revealing of the meaning of the ^eat and earnest toil, especially 
in science, of the two last centunos.” Nothing in Goa’s world is 
w^ted, and so much effort will find its crown and consummation 
it last 

In a book which has recently attained a wide popularity, a book 
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Vy two eminent scientific men, Professors Taif and Balfour Stewarti 
an attempt has been made to prove that the ultimate conclusions 
of science tend to confirm the doctrines of revelation. “ The 
Unseen Universe” is, therefore, well worth reading, on account 
of its suluect and on account of its autliors. It oftens with an 
introductory sketch of the different beliefs of mankiud on the 
subject of iipmortolity. Acting on the principle that most forms 
of error have a foundation of truth, it assents to the position 
assumed bjs Swedenborg and the Spiritualists re^rding the 
spiritual world, as not being absolutely distinct from the physical 
universe, but connected with it by some bond of union. Upon 
this the argiuneiit is foun<|[}d. Hgre I may remark that no theolo- 

f ian, to the best of my knowledge, has over thou;;ht the contrary. 

opular and undogmatic tbfioiogy may possibly imagine that 
there is no necessary connection between tliis life and the noirt— 
betwoeMethe material and the spiritual wor1d~~and to the preva* 
Icnce of some such loqse notion Is probably due much of the 
mischievous teaching of the present day, which reduces personal 
religion to the level of mere emotional sentiment; but I do not 
remember any theologian, properly so called, to have taught 
that there was any breach of continuity between this life and the 
next. There may bo, or rather there must be, a change of laws 
correspondii^ to a quango of condition, but that very change itsel| 
follows law and is not above law. 

It would occupy too much space if 1 attempted to trace in detail 
the course of argument founded upon this principle of continuity, 
and I must be content with noting one or two points. * First, 
as to the stateine}|l of the principle itself. The second chapter, 
which treats of tnis subject, is one of the clearest and most 
masterly in the book. Discussing a somewhat abstruse question, 
it makes it intelligible to “the meanest understanding.” The 
history of ttie science of astrononi3^ from the days when the 
first a»d simplest observations of the heavenly bo(^]< i were made 
to the present time, is tiikcn as illustrating the pnm iple, and^ it 
is shown briefly, but conclusively, that any breach oi continuity 
would have the eflect t)f throwing the universe into irrctrieveble 
confusion. To apply this principle with any effect, it is essential 
to investigate th^scientifle attitude towards the present physical 
universe, its ascertained laws, its boginnink and its end. hluch an 
investigatioft shows us that not only^is the rnattw of which the 
physical;universe is composed an objective reality, but that mergy 
Iitis an equal claim to be regarded as oavitig a substantial existence. 
But, again, this*encrgy is of use to us as a vital power only when 
under transformation. It appears also, to be a matter of eiyeri- 
ment that every transformation of energy exhausts or degrades it 
in a greater or less degree. Thus, whilst it is possible to convert 
energy into heat, and to moke use of heat power for the purposes 
of work, every such transfortaation dissipates to some extent the 
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heat power, and in process of time would exhaust it if not sup|.lied‘ 
with fresh material. Let the authors of “Ihe Unseen Universe" 
speak for themselv^:—** llie sun is the furnace or source of high 
temperature heat of our system, just as the stars are for other 
systems; and the eitergy wliich is essential to our existence is 
deiived from the heat which tlio sun radiates, and represents 
only a very small portion of that heat« But while the sun 
thus supplies us with energy, he is liimself getting colder, 
and must ultimately, by means of radiation into*space, part 
with the life-sustaining power which he at present possesses. 
Besides the cooling of the sun, we must also suppose that, owing 
to something analogous to ethereal friction, the earth and the 
other planets of our system will be ciraAvn spirally nearer and 
nearer to the sun, and will at len/lth bo engulfed in this mass. 
In each such case there will be, as the result of the collision, the 
conversion of visible energy into heat and a partial and tcsiiporary 
restoration of the power of the sun. 41* ien"th, however^ this 
process will have come to an end, and he will be extinguished^ 
until, after long but not immeasurable ages, by means of the same 
ethereal friction, his black mass is brought into contact with that 
of liis nearest neighbour.” The dissipation of “energy,” then, 
must finally bring about tlio collapse of our present visible system, 
pocs not this indicate a breach in the contymity w’hicli is 8U)>- 
posed to bo a law of the uii'ivei'sul That would be the case if 
the visible universe were all. Here, then, it is that science is 
stretching out her liaiids to tlio unseen universe, and recognising 
that the invisible spiritual world is necessary for the perfection of 
the laws she has discovered. From the same Jpw of continuity is 
deduced the fact that this unseen universe must have existed 
before the visible one, since th 6 visible univei*sc must have had a 
beginning. Thus we find several points of contact with revela¬ 
tion. Bevclation tcaclies tiiat the world was created in time; 
science show^ that it could not alw^ays have existed of it is. 
Revelation tenches us that the w'orld aiid*'its work shall be burned 
up ; science demonstrates that such will be the inevitable conclu¬ 
sion of the present system, according to' the laws w'hicli now 
govern it. ' llevelatioii teaches that there is a spiritual world 
closely connected with and intimately atfecting eur present condi¬ 
tion : science is now ^beginning to see that human laws must 
absolutely fail^and be theirtown condemnation if sudi be not the 
cose. For the law of continuity demands that if thep present 
universe be destroyed, it must be only in order to rocover its 
existence under, it may be, a further developineht and different 
laws. And the ^ame principle, in its application to the indivi¬ 
dual. demands from us, on grounds altogether independent of 
rerelation, the belief in immortality ; for it is manifest that, if the 
]trinciple be true, death can offer no let or hindrance to the 
development of the individual. This, be it noted, is but patting 
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in othor words tlio argument in favour of the*future llfo urged by 
that great maeter of Christian apologetics. Bishop Butler. 

I have dealt at some lengw with this remarkable book on 
account of its relation to on important aspect of modem thought^ 
and because it' is really a scientific attempt by scientific men to 
iiarmonise the teachings of science with those of revelation. The 
main argument seems to me indisputable: 1 should be glad to 
see it further inmtigated. Boligion can have no cause to fear 
such an inv^tigation, for each fr(»h discovery of tmth must be 
a help to it and a confirmation of it. What religion does shrink 
from is the advancement of baseless and untested theories as if 
they were discoveries. True science (sewntfa), which is the know¬ 
ledge of God and the things oLGoil, can but prove, with every real 
discovery of the laws of God, tue handmaid of revelation.^ 

^ In conneetion with this BuV>Jeot, 1 may refer to a volume of able 
sermons Iw the Itev. Vf. Page liobcrts, **LttW and God." It has also bcoii 
thoughtfully handled by the llev. Stopford Brooke. The rnader should 
not overlook Dr. Carpenter's **Bleutal Physiology" and Jevous's *‘Pirsl 
Principles of Science," which need no praise of mine. 




OTAPTER X. 

HOW TO WRITE : ENGLISH OOUPOSITION. 

S tlie pen," says a* tliougVtfiil writer; “ there is no 
magic in it, but it keeps tlie mind from staggering 
about." I'iie first object of him who would think 
correctly should be to learn to express himself cor« 
rectly. Litera scrifita manet," in a diiTei^nt sense 
from that which the adage originally bor^ ; it assists us to survey 
the progress of our argument or to count up the stages and coupes 
of uur reasoning. Jt steadies ns in the operation of thinking. 
“ The magic of the pen,” says George Henry Lewes, “ lies in the 
concentration of your thouglits upon one subject,”—a c<mceiitratioii 
almost impossible for ordinary thinkers unless they have the 
assistance of the written page. “If what youthave written should 
turn out imperfect, you can correct it, and the correction will l>e 
more eflicient than that correction which takes place in the shift¬ 
ing thoughts of hesitation." As a method of self-culiure, there¬ 
fore, thb art t»f composition rises into primary importance. Its 
value in our social and business relations ncjfds no exposition. 
We arc all of ns accustomed to regard it as one of the marks of 
education and refinement. To frrite one's own language accurately 
and elegantly is not less desirable than to speak it accurately and 
elegantly. JSIureover, if yoiutenVe ^ith ease and exactness, you are 
more likely to weoit with ease and exactness. It is, of course,*essen- 
tial that, whether you write or speak, you should have something 
to say, and that what you have or wish to say should be your first 
consideration. And it is true to a certaAi extent that if your 
heart and mind be full, they will find a means of relieving them¬ 
selves. But that others may readily understand you, and at a 
means of regulating ana controlling your ideas find feelings, it is 
essential you sliould learn * combination of lucid orSer, graceful 
ease, pregnant significance, and rich variety,” which midtes and 
distinguishes a good style. ^ ^ 

In the present day almost everybody writes, aM it might be 
thought therefore that a " good style ” would be one of tlw com¬ 
monest of commonplaces. As a matter of fact, it is exceedingly 
rau. There are fewer good writers now, in the sense of writers 
wiUi an original and characteristic style, than in the Elizabethan 
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ern., Tbe standard is lower; style is no lunger cultivated as 
essential to the due expression of a man's thought; it is sunposed 
to be sufficient for a writer, in addressing the public, to avoid gram¬ 
matical erroi^ and say what he means with tolerable clearness. 
There is no individuiility; the majority <if authors write so much 
alike, that, if their names were expunged, Hobinsou's books might, 
be taken for BiKiwn's and both for Smith's. In each we observe 
the same dead level of listless, monottmous. inartistic diction; 
cadence, modftlatiou, continuity, all that makes up the rhythm 
and harmony of language, being absolutely deficient. This samc- 
* ness of style is specially noticeable in our newspn{)ers, where 
** leader "after “leader” presents exactly similar cliarncteristics, or, 
more correctly speaking, the same absence of characteristics. Tiie 
truth seems to be that style is, ni a great extent, the reflex of the 
spirit of the age; and men Inive put off the stately, rich, and 
various prose of their ancestors t(»geihor witli their dignity of 
manners and picinresauettess of costume. They live more rapidly 
and write more rapidly, having no leisure for the construction of 
the long-sustained and elaborate word-harmonies in which their 
forefatlicrs delighted. There is less or'ginal thought, and conse¬ 
quently leas originality of style. The principal work of modern 
literature is exposition, and exposition remiires simply lucidity and 
directness of language. In the days of Bacon, men created and 
built up their sentences just as they created and built up their 
theories and methods. The history 4>f style is, in trntii, a subject 
of profutiiid interest, closely connected w’lth the history of }itera- 
tme, and involving or suggesting considerations of very great 
importance. It is %ot within my province here to enter upon it. 
but a few brief quotations arranged in chronological order will 
demonstrate to the reader the varie\y of phases through which it 
has passed, 

Let ns begin with Sir Philip Sidney. The quotation is from 
the“Aftadia;”— ^ , 

“Tbe third day after, in the time that the morning did strew 
rose.s and violets in the heavenly flour against the coming of the 
sun, the nightingales, Striving one with the otlter which could 
ill most dainty variety recount their wrong-caused sorrow, made 
thei^ put off tlkeii*sleep^ and, rising froii^ under a tree, which 
that*night had been their pavilion, they went,on their journe}', 
which by atiu by welcomed kIusidorus’*eyes with delightful pro¬ 
spects. Tliere were hills which garnished their proud heights with 
stately trees; hiiyible valleys whose bare cMate seemed comforted 
with tbe refreshiiij^ of silver rivers; meadows enamelled with all 
sorts of eye-pkasirig flowers; thickets which, beitig lined with 
most pleasant shade, were witnessed so to by the clieerful disposi¬ 
tion of many well-tuned birds; each fiasture stored with sheep, 
feeding with sober security, wdiile the pretty lambs, with bleating 
outcry, craved the dams' comfoit; here a shepherd’s boy imping, 
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as though he slniuld never be old; there a young; she^herdest 
knitting, and withal singing; and it seemed that her TOice com- 
furted iter hands to work, and her hands kept time to her voice- 
music. As fiir tlie houses the country—fur man^'honses came 
under their eye—they were all scattered, no two being one hy the 
other, and yet not so far off as that it barred mutual succour; a 
show, ns it were, of an accompanable (companionable) solitariness, 
and of a civil wildness.” 

As every great writer uses the current language of his time, while 
elevating and ein^bling it by his genius, we may gather from this 
passage a notion of the characteristics of the EHsiibetlian style. 

Our next quotation is froimLord ^icon. It is the ** current 
language ” still, but its rhythm is .’dl Bacon’s own ; so is its fervour, 
its brilliancy, its splendid imagery; all flowing iiaturally from the 
affluence of his intellectual powers. 

“ Tlie virtue of prosjjerity is temperance, the virtue of adversity 
is fortitude. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament; 
adversity is the blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater 
benediction and tlie clearer revelation of God’s favour. .Yet even 
in the Old Testament, if you listen to David’s lays, you shall 
hear as many heaven-like airs as carols * and the pencil of the 
Holy Ghost hath laboured more in describing the afflictions of Job 
«than the felicities of Solomon. Prosperityvis notfvithout many 
fears and distastes, and adversity i.s not without comforts and 
hopes. We sec in needleworks and embroideries, it is more 
pleusuig to have a lively work upon a sad and solemn ground 
than t<i have a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground; 
judge, therefore, of the pleasure of tlie heail 1^^ the pleasure of the 
eye. Certainly, virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant when 
they are incensed or crushed; for prosjHirity doth best discover 
vice^ but adversity doth best discover virtue,” ^ • 

Milton's prose stjle has grave Refects; it is frequently involved, 
heavy, and Latinistic ; yet it has a pomp,and majesty about ft which 
is very imposing. Hozlitt says of it:—*|It has the disadvantage 
of being formea on a classic model. It is like a fine translation 
from the Latin; and, indeed, he wrote oi^ginally in Latin.” On 
the other hand, hi.s prose wTitings cannot be overlooked by any 
student who would b^ome acquainted with tli6 full power ot the 
English language. " Tiiey abound,” says Macaulay, "^with pass'agcs 
compared with which the IBnest declamations of Burke sink into 
insignificance. They are a perfect field of cloth of fk>ld. The 
style is stiff with gorgeous embroidery." Here a s{>ecimen :— 

“Truth, indeed, came over into the world with her Divine 
Master, and was a perfect shape, most glorious to look on; but 
when lie ascended, and His Apostles after Him were laid asleep, 
then straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, who. as that stoi^ 
goes of the l^ptinn Typhon with his conspirators, uow they dealt 
with the god Osiris, took the virgin Truth, iiewed her lovely form 
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into ft thousand pieces, and scattered them to the four winds. From 
that time ever since, the real friends of Truth, such as durst appear, 
imitating the careful search that Isis made for the mangled body 
of Osiris, went up and down gathering up Kinb by lin^, still ns 
thev could find them. We have not yet found them all, nor ever 
shall till her Master’s second coming; lie shall bring together 
every joint and memberf aud^ mould them into an immortal 
feature of loveliness and perfection. . . . Let Truth and Falsehood 
grapple; who ever knew Truth put to the worse in .*C frfte and of)en 
encounter? Her confuting is tlie best and surest suppressing. 
•He who he.*irs what praying there is for light and clear knowledge 
to bo sent down among us, would think of other in.attors to be 
constituted beyond the niscipTine of Geneva, formed and fabricated 
already to our bands. Yet w-henlthe new light which we beg for 
sliines in upon us, there be who envy and oppose, if it come not 
first in at tlfeir casements. What a collusion is this, whereas we 
are exhorted by the wise nijtii to use diligence, 'to seek for wisdom 
as fur hidden treasures,' early and late, that another order shall 
enjoin us to know nothing but by statute! When a man hathf^ 
been labouVing the hardest labour in the deep mines of knowledge, 
hath furnished out his findings in all their equipage, drawn forth 
his reasons^ as it were a battle ranged, scattered and defeated all 
objections in hi^ wa5% ^alls out liis adversary into the plain, offers 
him the advantage of wind and sun, if ho please, only that he may 
try the matter by dint of argument; for his opponents then to 
skulk, to lay ambushments, to keep a narrow bridge of licensing 
where the challenger should pass, though it be valued enoiiAfh in 
soldiership, is but wi^kness and cowardice in the w’ars of Truth. 

' For who knows not that Truth is strong, next to the Almighty 7 ” 

My next extract shall be from Jerliny Tiiylor, of whom llazlitt 
speaks with unwonted fervour. "Tl'.ere is a flush,” he says, like 
the dawn over his writings; the sweetnass of the rose, tlie fresh¬ 
ness of liie morning dew. There is a softness in his style, pro¬ 
ceeding from the tenderness of his heart; but his head*I * firm and 
his hand is free. His materials are as finely wnm^it up as they 
tire origitiiJ and attractive in themselves.” His style, iiowcvcr, 
errs in excessive luxuriance ; the imagery is too full, the music rich 
even Bb sensuousnesi :— 

“The river that rins slow and creeps by^the banks, and begs 
leave of every turf to let it pasSj is drawn into ffttle lioliowiie.Hses, 
and spendi^itsclf in smaller portions, and dies with diversion ; but 
wben it runs with vi'gorousnessand a full stream, and breaks down 
every oV>stacle, making it even as its own brow, it stays not to be 
tempted by little avocations and to creep into holes, but runs into 
the sea through full and useful channels. So is a man’s prayer; 
if it moves upon the feet of an abated appetite, it wanders into the 
society of every trifling acciden^ and stays at the corners of the 
fancy, and taJlu with every object it meets, and cannot arrive at 
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heaven. but wheif it is carried upon the tviiigis of passion and 
strong desires, a swift motion and a hungry appetite, it passes on 
through all the iiitermedial regions of clouds, and stays not till it 
dwells at the foot of the throne where mercy sits, and thence 
sends holy showers of refreshment* 1 deny not but some little 
drops will turn aside, and fall from tlm full channel by the weak* 
ness of the banks and bollownejia of the passage; but the main 
course is still continued, and although the most earnest and devout 
persons feel and complain of 8<}me iooseiiess of spirit and unfixed 
attentions, yt t their love and their desire secure the main portions, 
ami make tlie prayer to be strong, fervent, and effectual.*^ 

Jeremy Taylor was the last of th^ great pre-Restoration prose 
writers. It is true that he lived some years after the Restoration, 
but the nature of his genius anti the character of his style place 
him in that glorious company of whom Sidney and Bitcon were the 
elders. In his writings the influence of the Elizabethan period is 
still conspicuous. But we are consciops of a great change when 
we turn to the i>rose of Dryden. We pass into a different world, 
breathe a different atmosphere. *‘Tne prose of Dryden,” says 
Scott, “ may rank with the best in the language. It is no less of 
Jiis own formation than his versification; is equally spirited and 
equally harmonious.” True; but the spirit of the time is upon 
him. The wits and courtiers of Charles ll,.lmd nether the leisure 
ni>r the patiunce to unravel the winding bouts “of hnkdd sweetness 
long drawn out” of a Bacon, a Rideigh, a Hooker, or a Milton. 
The writer uho hoped for a hearing from them must needs say 
whaf he had to say in compact and condensed sentences, quickly 
mastered and readily intelligible. So we c^all see that Dryden 
wrote a strong, terse, and direct style, without inversion or pare'ii- 
thesis; the sty le of a critical,*rather tlian of a creative mind. Here 
is a specimen. Dryden is speaking of “Biogrnphia,” or " the Jits* 
tones of particular lives^ • 

“ The stjde of it is various, according to the occasioi^ There 
are proper ipaces in it for the plain neks and nakedness of narra¬ 
tion which is ascribed to annals; there is also some reserved for 
the loftiness and gravity of general liAitory, when the actions 
related shall require that manner of expression. But there i.s, 
withal, a descent into minute circumstances mnd trivial passages 
of life, which are natural to this way of writing, and wiiidi the 
dignity of tlje other two will not admit. There yoif are conducted 
only into the rooms of state, here you are led into Xhe private 
lodgings of the hero ; you see him in his undres.s, aim are made 

.Mj-1!-^ colivcrsationa. You 

ptheriiig cockleshells on 
ing'Stonea with boys, and 
Jkgesilaus ridfrig on'a hobbyhorse among his children. The 
pageantry of life is taken away; you see the poor reasonable 
animal as naked as ever Nature made him; are made acquainted 


lamiuar wiin ins most private nctioiu 
may behold a Scipio and a Laslius 
the shore. Augustus playing at bound 
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with his passions and his follies, and fiifd tho demigod a 
mail.** 

llie change in the tone and character of the style is here very 
conspicaons; nor is it sufficient explanation to say that Dryden 
was inferior in genius to Milton or llooker or Browne, for all the 
prose writers of JDryden*s age exhibit the same absence of stately 
rhythm and pomp of imagery. The tendency is all in the direction 
of greater simplicity, or, if yon will, poverty. There is no longer 
the same opufeiice of ideas and figiires; the gold is beaten out 
thiiiper; the precious stones are used n.ore sparingly and are not 
, so resplendent. We come down to Addison, whose style has been 
deservedly praised as **fan^]iar but not coarse, and elegant but 
not ostentatious,” and we find in it a still mure remnrkablo sim. 
plicity. Jt is clear even to thUiness; tlie meaning is so trans* 
parent that lie who rnna may read. Wc will take him in one of 
liis higliesf flights. He is speaking of the wonderful ness of the 
Creator:— . . j» 

“If wc consider Him in His omnipresence, His being pasises 
tlirongt), actuates, and supports the whole frame of Nature. His 
creatioiiy and evei^ part of it, is full of Him. There is nothing He 
has made that is either so dhstant, so little, or so inconsiderable, 
which He does not essentially inhabit. His substance is within 
tlic substance gf everything, whether material or immaterial, and as 
intimately present to it as that being is to itself. It vtrnuld be an ’ 
imperfection in Him were He able to remove out of one place into 
another, or to withdraw Himself from anything He has crc.atcd. 
or from any part of that space which is diffiised and spread abrriacl 
to infinity. In sho]|^<, to speak of Him in the language of the old 
philosopher, He is a being whose centre is everywhere, and His 
circumference nowhere. In the sccAnd place, lie is omniscient as 
well as omni^esent. His ornnhscience. indeed, necessarily and 
nautally flowsTrom His omnipresence ; He cannot but be conscious 
of cverjenifition that arises in the whole material worhl w'hich He 
tlins c.ssentially pervades f and of every thought that is stirring 
in the intellectual world, to every part of which He is thus inti¬ 
mately united. Several moralists have considered the creation 
as the temple of God, wliich Ho lins built with His own hands, 
and %hich is tilled with His presence. Others Lave considered 
intiifite space as the receptacle, or riither the habitation, of tlie 
Almiglity. Hut the noblest and most exalted way (^f considering 
this iufinilte space is that of Sir Isaac Newton, who calls it the 
temorium*o( the Godhead. ^ Brutes and men have their Bemoriola. 
or little sensoriifins, by which they apprehend the presence niici 
perceive the actions of a few objects that lie contiguous to them. 
Their knowledge and observation turn within a very narrow circle. 
But as Qod Almighty cannot but perceive and know everything 
in which He resides, infinite space gives mi we room to intiuite 
knowledge, and is, as it were, au organ to oniniscicuce.” 
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The rejider hasWy to conceive to himself hoi«< this subject 
would have been treated by Hooker or Jeremy Taylor, with what 
a grand march and procession of words and images, to understand 
the magnitude of tue alteration that had taken place in the style 
of our chief writers. 1 repeat that it is not enough to ^ay that 
Addison was not a Jeremy Taylor. On the difference in the styles 
of the nun 1 am not now insisting, but the difference in the 
styles of the periods. 

In our own time the Rimplification of style has been carried to 
such an extreme that, as 1 h.ive already hinted, the majority of 
authors who “ write with ease ’’ write idso with the most perplexiiie , 
uniformity. A few have sho,wii an indication to revive the old 
luxuriance ; as, for instance, Professor Wilson; ivhile Mr. Buskin 
in his finest jtassages is scarcely I ess poetical than Jeremy Taylor 
himself; but the prevailing tendency is tow'ards the most absolute 
conventionalism and even colloquialism of diction. The gTandest 
scenes of Nature, the most heroic actions, the loftiest aims, are 
all described or discussed in the saiiie slipshod style which is 
us^ for the vulgarest incidents^ It is a relief to turn from such 
writing to that of Napier or Kinglake, of Fronde or Sir Henry 
Taylor. Some of our writers, it is true, aim at tiie i>ictoria], in ' 
imitiition of Lord Macaulay, but it will be found that at bottom 
lurks the colloquialism to which 1 have alluded. It is but frieze 
after all on which they have sown their glittering spangles ! Thus 
a popular historian, whose vividness and picturesqueness of^lnn- 
guage have been not undeservedly praised, writes :—“A iiatfonal 
feelirig was thus springing up before \vhich the barriers of tlie 
older feudalism were to be swept .away.” The slightest analy-sis 
of this sentence will demonstrate its incorrectness. Again—“ It 
was this obligation which wn9 recognised in the provision of Henry 
the Second 6y which all cases in which his judges failed to. do 
justice w'ere reserved for t|ie special cognisance of the royal council 
Itself.” Tiiese are not exceptional sentences, and they indicate the 
looseness of construction which deforms the “ current language.” 
Hnzlitt bestows a warm eulogiura ou a familiar stylebut lie is 
careful to insist upon precision and purity of expression :—“ To 
write a gennine f.ainiliar or truly English style, is to wTite as any 
one would speak in common conversation who had a thotough 
command and choice‘of words, or who could discourse with>ease, 
force^ and perspicuity, setting aside all pedantic Mud oratorical 
ttounshes.” Such a style would not he “ the familiar style” w'hich 
is now unfortuii.ately so popular ; but even as Hazlitt explains it, 

I take leave to think that it would bo very fal^ from a model of 

S nod writing. For an author has to treat of many subjects which 
o not generally enter into the common course of conversation, and, 
besides, there are few subjects which, in a litera^ form, can with 
iffopriety be treated conversationally. The familiar style proper 
to uscourse is not a style that con with safety be transplanted 
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into eomposition. It is assuredly not the style^f Uazlitt Utmpclf. 
In his essay upon it| he sets himself tu describe a giiudy style, a 
patchwork of feathers and spangles, and he does it os follows:— 
"Such persons («.«.» the writers 01 a gaudy style) arc, in fact, 
besotted with words, and their brains are turned with tlie glitter¬ 
ing buf empty and sterile phantoms of tiling Personifications, 
capital letters, seas of sunbeams, visions of glory, shining inscrip¬ 
tions, the figures of a transparency, Britannia with her shield or 
Hope leaning gn an anchor, make up their stock in trade. They 
may be considered as hieroglyphical writers. Images stand out in 
their minds isolated and important merely in themselves, without 
, 'any groundwork of feeling—there no context in tlieir imagina¬ 

tions. Words afiect them iil the same way, by the mere sound ; 
that is, by their possible, not bj their actual application to the 
subject in hand. They are fascinated by first appearances, and 
have no so'ise of consequences. Nothing more is meant by them 
than meets the ear ; they understand or feel nothing more than 
meets their eye. The w'ebland texture of the universe and of the 
heart of man is a mystery to them; they have no faculty that 
strikes a chord in iinison with it." This may be a familiar style, 
but it is a purely literary one, and certainly nut a style that ** one 
W'ould speak in common conversution." 

BufFon said, or is supposed to have said, tliat ‘*the style is the 
man.” No doUbt, ns Vo have already insisted, it is the reflex 
and mirror of the individual, as he is moulded or affected by the 
influences of his time. The many-sided vivacity of Fielding, the 
elegant scholarship of Gray, the semi-philosophic, soini-imet ic 
intellect of Burke, the grave dignity of Gibbon, is seen in the 
> style of each; and the style is something be}’ond and apart 
from tlie man, as the product of lUs experience, his assiduity, 
his ^reflection. Gibbon’s style, for example, was greater than 
him'self; ScotVs is below himself. Hyw i.s a good style to bo 
attained^aiid what arc its conditibiis 1 Its condithms 1 take to 
be strength, harmony, perspicuity, variety ; its nttaiiiih oit is the 
result of careful study and continual Tiractice. Take the best 
writers; compare them .with one another, compare tlicm w ith 
themselves; observe how they treat the same subject; note 
their ^gradual improvement, their increa.sed freedom, boldness, 
and polish, the wider range and deeper tdnea of t'noir tnusic. 
Leam from tlicin, but do not imitate tnvu ; for'sbam Unskinism 
or second-liand Macaulayism is an abomination. Efldeavnur to 
frame a st^e of your own, but do not imagine that caricature or 
affectation or eccewiricity makes a style. Begin wit h short, simide, 
and decisive sentences, free from parentheKis and inversions, and 
trust to variety of cadence to give them ch.aracter. Be sparing of 
your adjectives, fora tree loaded with foliage never bears miich fruit. 
Think of the sense first and of the sound second; but at the same 
time remember that a good writer will please the ear of his reader 
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while api^aling to tiis heart or hie understanding. A written com« 

K sitioii is as much a work of art as a musical coinpositiuu—should 
as carefully elaborated and as rich in harmonies. A clear, flow* 
iiig, musical style is appreciated by every reader. liVIio would not 
rather travel over a welbuiade road than along a brukeu, ru^ed 
track, which dislocates your limbs and ruins yoyr temper 1 Tbe 
student who has not studied tlie subject will wonder Low much 
music can be got out of prose—I menu out of genuine prose, and 
not what is called prose'pr)etry—how diversified,.^how resonant, 
how melodious it becomes in the hands of a master. Tims Buskin, 
describing the facade of St. Ikfark’s, Venice, says—or should it not 
be rinysf—“In the midst of the solemn forms of angels, sculp'" 
tured and robed to the feet, and leaning to each other across the 
gate.s, their figures indistinct nnj^)ng the gleaming of the goMeii 
ground through the leaves beside them, iiiterriifitcd and dim, like 
the morning light ns it faded back among the brancltes of £den 
when first its gates were angel-guarded long ago.” Here is a brief 
snatch of tune from George Eliot’s “ Iloinola: ”—“ Tlie rainbow- 
tinted shower of sweet-^, to have been perfectly typical, should 
have had some invisible seeds of intterness mingled With them: 
the crowned Ariadne, iimler the snowing roses, had felt more and 
more the presence of unexpected thorns.” And take, too, Mac¬ 
aulay’s dirge-like description of tlje Chapel in the Tower:—“In 
truth there is no sadder spot on the earth than tliaClittle cemetery. 
Death is there .‘lasociated, not, as in Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul’s, w’ith genius and virtue, wirh public veneration and iinper- 
ishafile renown ; not, as in our humblest churches and churchyards, 
with everything that is most endearing in social and domestic 
charities, but with whatever is darkest in tinman nature and in 
human destiny, with the saVage triumph of implacable enemies, 
with the inconstancy, the ingratitude, the cowardice of friends, 
with alt the miseries of fallen greatness and of«blighted fame. 
Thither haye been carried, through successive age.s, by^be rude 
hands of gaolers, without one comitlon following, the bleeding 
relics of men who had been the captains of armies, tiie leaders of 
parties, the oracles of senates, and the oraaments of courts.” Let 
the student analyse these pages, and observe how tlicir music is 
wrimght out. There is scaredy an inversion^ 110 artificial taick of 
plirase, no lapse into metrical prose. The effect is entirely pro¬ 
duced by tip) selection of-'clioice and fitting '^ords mid their skilful 
collocation, by a dexterous management ot the pauses* and a due 
regard to accent 

Perspicuity will be accepted by all as one of the "marks” of a 
good style, lu order to at coin it the student must be discrimin¬ 
ative in the use of words and accurate in his grammatical construc¬ 
tion. He must shun arcbiuc or obsolete words, technical terms, 
vulgarisms and provincialisms; he must eschew double negatives, 
the muddling-up of the relative pronoun, and forced elliptical 
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^iprossions. It is essential that he should be*on bis ^lard against 
the misapplication of ** shall ** and ** wilt,” the confusion of tenses, 
the wrong employment of the infinitiye. Let him religiously avoid 
that a^minanle device of third-rate novelists, the constant use of 
the present tense, which, carried through whole pages, drives ati 
educated reader to despair. All these faults are fatal to lucidity, 
os they^ro fatal also to ease of style; and perspicuity combines 
both lucidity and ease. On this point let me nuote tlie words of 
one who speaks with authority, Mr. Anthony Trollope :—** I call 
that style easy,” he says, by which the writer bos succeeded in 
conveying to the reader that which the reader ie intended to receive 
■ with the least [tossible amo||^nt of tvouble to him. I call that style 
lucid which conveys to the r^er most accurately all that the 
writer wishes to convey oi» subject. They may, however, bt» 
combined, and then the writer will have really learned the art of 
writing. *A m.an by art and practice shall at last obtain such a 
mosterhood over words a^ to express all that he thinks in phrases 
that shall be easily understood.” An excess of lucidity, I may 
add, is impossible; water cannot be too clear, air cannot be too 
transparent. But there may be an excess of cane. ^ A writer must 
not come before the public in dressing-gown and slippers, or fresh 
from the music-hall or smoking-room ; lie owes to his public a 
certain hom:^e, and«if not en grand he must be carefully, 
and decently attired, and it must bo evident that he was last in tlie 
company of courteous men and pure women. 

Perspicuity implies simplicity, and it is a condition of siinjilicity 
that the plainest word and briefest phniso should, where possible, 
be adopted. I do qpt intend to write any nonsense about the Old 
English and t)ie French or Norman elements of our language, or 
to inveigh ag:iinst its I«atin components. A nineteenth-century 
writer will take the English of the nineteenth century, and do the 
best he can *^nth it, rejoicing limits copiousness, and use Baxon, 
Norman, or Latin words acc<»rding as they best exi)r((:^H his mean¬ 
ing. when a violin lias fOur strings, the player who €• nfincs him¬ 
self to one may do a very clever thing, but he does ni>t bring out 
the full powers of his tustrument. Unquestionably an excess of 
**long” or foreign words is much to be condemned. A man who 
writts about “sidereal effulgence” instead of the “light of stars,” 
and*calls “ loud laughter ” a “ sonorous cachinpation,” deserves no 
mercy from ‘•gods or columnsbut I*prefer the vegernblo “ pre¬ 
face” to Jthe ambititms novelty of ** fore-word," and i^cuinnot feel 
the melody of sentences composed of nionosy I tables.' So, too, I 
prefer “ begin ” t8 “ commence,” and “ commence * to “ inaugurate ” 
or “ initiate; • but 1 am aware that in some cases “ initiate " would 
conv^ one's meaning more clearly and closely than “begin,” and 
then 1 should not be deterred from using it by any superstitions 
respect for the “Saxon element of our langnagc.’' Archbishop 
Trench has some pertinent remarks on this subject. After a very 

u 
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inst eulogiam upon (he Saxon, he warns his readers not to conclude 
that the I^itin is of little value, or that ** we could draw from the 
resources of our Teutonic tongue efficient substitutes for all the 
words which it has contributed to our glossary.” And he goes on 
to quote an admirable passage from De Quincey;—**Botih are 
indispensable, and speaking generally, without stopping to dis¬ 
tinguish os to subject, both are equally indispensabl& Pathos iu 
situations which arc homely, or at all connected with domestic 
iiiTections, naturally moves by Saxon words. Lyric^ emotion of 
any kind, which (to merit the name of lyrical) must be in the state 
of flux and reflux, or generally of agitation, also requires the Saxon 
clement of our language. . . . M’heret^cr the passion of a poem is 
of that sort which tmm, presumesj or postulatea the ideas, without 
seeking to extend them, Saxon wfjl be the ‘cocoon’ (to speak by 
the language applied to silkworms) w'liich the poem spins for itself. 
But, on the otlier hand, where the motion of the feeling^is by aud 
through the ideas, where (as in religioqs or meditative poetry— 
Young’s, for instance, or Cowper’s) the pathos creeps and kindles 
underneath the very tissues of the thinking, there the Latin will 
predominate, and so much so that, whilst the flesh, the blood, and 
the muscle will be often almost exclusively Latin, the articulations 
only, or hinges of connection, will be Anglo-Saxon.” De Quincey’s 
» own style exhibits a liai>py mixture of the ^two elements ; a still 
happier mixture is the prose of our authorised version of the Bible, 
of which Cardinal Newman has WTitten so tenderly. “ It lives on 
the esyr," he savs, “ like a music that can never be forgotten, like 
the sound of church-l>olls, which the convert hardly knows how he 
can forega Its felicities often seem to be ^Imost things rather 
than mere words.” li; may be added that Cardinal Newman’s own 
style is admirable in its perspltuity. It flows like a clear Pactolus 
over golden sands. Some stales roll like the Mississippi^ but then 
they are as muddy. , 7 

Perspicuity largely depends upon the right aiTangemen| of the 
parts of a sentence. English grammarians divide a sentence into 
three )>arts, which they call the subject, the predicate, the object 
as—“Constantine {subject) captured {verb or predicate) Byzantium 
{object)" This order slnmld generally be observed ; but, of course, 
each part of the sentence may be strengthened or enriched qr 
explained by a qualifying or modifying clause witbout affecting 
the order; tjms—“Constantino, after liis victory at the Milviaii 
Bridge, conqiUered Byzantium from the Thracians.” We may add 
to this a supplementary sentence, connecting the two 'by a con¬ 
junction or pronoun, and then we get some Si.ich form as the 
following—** Constantine, after his victory at the Miivian Bridge, 
conquered Byzantium, and made it tlie capital (or, which he made 
Ihe capital^ of his empire.” The student will perceive that the 
latter portion of this sentence is, in reality, a complete sentence in 
itself 2 the pronoun "he” (understood in the first variation) being 
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lh« Subject, **made*’the predicate, and **11ie capital" the object. 
A. succession of short sentences would offend and weary the ear ; 
two or more, therefore, are connected in this miinncr when they 
are obviously an extension of the same statement and closely 
dependent u^n one another. As, for example:—**At long intervals 

g leams of its ancient spirit have flashed forth, and even at this 
ay valour and self-respect, and a chivalrous feeling rare among 
Asiatic!^ and a bitter remembrance of the great crimes of Eng¬ 
land, distinguish that noble Afghan race." Two sentences are 
here connected by the particle “ and.” The first sentence, observe, 
hiis no object:—gleams of its ancient spirit have flashed forth.” 
The English sentences qu'Jifying^w'orda and clauses play an im¬ 
portant part, and the perspicuUy, grace, and strength of a sentence 
are involved to a great degree^n their .api)roi)ri!itc use. For tlie 
sake of emphasis or variety, a writer will sometimes resort to in¬ 
version ;*as—“All along the shores of the venerable stream lay 
great fleets of vessels hidcu with rich merchandise,” wdiich is 
certainly more impressive than the normal order—“Great fleets 
of vessels, laden with rich merchandise, lay along the shores of 
the vencr.iblo stream.” “ Not only did the scars remain ; the sore 
places often festered and bled afresh.” Tiiis is much more em¬ 
phatic than—“The scars not only remained, but the sore places," 
Ac. But in^rsion ia a device that pleases most when used sfiar> 
iiigly. A frequent resort to it is the trick of a forcilde-feebie 
writer, but some modenk^Hpoks are so overloaded with it, from an 
impression that it is “plfprcsque,” as to be almost unrcadi^bJe. 

The qualifying clause irihay, ol C(nirse, precede the subject, predi¬ 
cate, or object; tii% subject*'mny at times be the infinitive mood 
(as, “fo err is human) ; and, generally speaking, a writer may claim 
for himself a considerable amount of freedom, so long as lie obeys 
the leading principles of grammatical construction, and makes his 
meaning perfectly clear. A writey is not justified, be it remembered, 
in putfeiiig puzzles before hi.s readers ; ho has no riglW^ to demaml 
that they shall take a.s mfleb pains to unravel one ot fs sentences 
as if it were a mathematical problem. Perspicuity must be his 
first and chief con.sidetation ; grace will follow, and majesty and 
music, if he have the necessary endowments. At all events, any 
inafl can learn to write perspicuously, though no one can learn to 
write eloquently. A great style is the gift of ^Nature, but a clear 
style may be*acquired by study and pfactice. I am not fond of 
laying d^wn rules, and believe that very little good is to be gained 
from text-books or manuals of composilion. Master the laws of 
grammar, and flien study their application in the works of the 
best authors; that is the true modut operandi. But a few hints 
may lie useful. Remember, then, to place ynnr udjeefives and 
adverbs properly; the former generally precede the nouns they 
qualify, the latter/o//oui neuter verbs (•* He sat silently and calmly”); 
iuter^iose between an auxiliary and its verb (as, “Wisdom is alwa}f% 
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justified*), and between two auxiliaries ('* We might easily have 
beaten the enemy *). When a verb carries two adverbs with it, 
place one before and one after, as—He frtqwndly laughed tm- 
aumedl^ Take care to put the adverb **only* in its fitting posi¬ 
tion. This tnmblesome adverb brings even good writers to grief; 
yet the rule of its application is simple. Place it before the word 
or phrase it is intended to qualify. Instead of, *‘Sbe only 
went to church to criticise her neighbours," write, *‘She vrent to 
church only to criticise her neighbours." Instead of.*"*' Its passage 
through the Commons was only averted by a quarrel between the 
two Houses," write, "Its passage through the Commons was 
averted only by a quarrel between tlrti two Houses.” A similar 
misuse is frequent of the ad verbs ("solely.” "wholly,” “equally,” 
and the adverbial phrases, “at all events,” “at lea.st,” "neither,” 
“at any rate." For example—“ He neither saw the man nor the 
boy,” should read, “ lie saw neither the man nor the boy.^* Avoid 
the relative phrases, “ and who,” “ and whichand do not separate 
your qualifying clauses too far from their subject or object. Shun 
parenthesis as you would the allurements of a spirit of evil; they 
tire seldom justifiable, always ineleguiit. They may be pardoned 
in a great w riter but not in a small one. Only a qualifying clause, 
^however, may be used parenthetically ; as, " His reasons, though 
*not very forcible^ answered the purpose he hdd in vfcjw.” But to 
what do all these rules amount? That a writer must be careful, 
before all things, to make his meaniaj|j||^r and intelligible, and 
must steadily eschew every form ofiKstructiau which would 
defeat this object. 

Having attained to a perspicuous style, tht student may next 
seek after grace and strength. <. A strong and CTaceful thinker will 
generally write strongly and gracefully; his style wdll be the natural 
expression of his thoughts, just as a woman of ^legaut figure 
always appears to dress elegantl), her costume adapting itself to 
its shapely Curves and lines. But a few suggestions may assist 
the reader in analysing the style of popular writers, and putting 
together some leading principles fur liLs o,wn benefit. And, first, 
it IS not a sigti of grace or strength to employ a long word when a 
short one will serve, or a word of L ain origin \vhen one of Ihig- 
lish birth is better. Nor is it a sigii of grace or slretigtii to acDiere 
to words exclusively of £n|;lish derivation when Latiy words w^oiild 
bo more harhionious or more explioit. On this point, However, 1 
have already spoken. Much vivacity results from the employment 
of individual and concrete terms rather than oC.generdl and ab¬ 
stract Macaulay supplies us with a good example“ From the 
looms of Benares went forth the most delicate silks that adorned 
«the halls of St. James and of Versailles, and in the bazaars the 
muslins of Bong^ and the sabres of Oude were mingled with the 
jevvels of Oolconda and the shawls of Ciishmere.” How much 
more striking this than a dull plain statement that Benares 
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ezpott«d lilks to Europe, and tliat all kinds Si wares were soldin 
its basaars 1 In like manner, “ the military capacity of a 
iington and the statesmanahip of a Pitt” prodtices more effect on 
the reader than a general allusion to the milit^ capacity of a 
greitt.militai^ commander and the statesmanship of a successful 
politician. ^ The old struggle between Protestantism and the Pope " 
sounds better than ** the md struggle between Protestantism and 
Koman Catholicism.” Here, however, a caution must be intruded. 
It is quite w>ssible to employ this device too lar^ly, until it 
fatigues ana confuses the reader; it must be used only as an 
occasional ornament, and not woven into the very texture of our 
style. , • 

A delicate and dexterous use of figurative latignago adds greatly 
to grace of diction, as well as w its emphasis and livclinesa It is 
almost a law of Nature that we should resort to figures to enhance 
the forc#of our speech, and to convey what wo wish to say to the 
hearer or reader with increased distinctness, and our commonest 
conversation frequently takes a figurative turn. " The rain falls 
in torrejjts,” “ The sun burns like a furnace,” “The water is as cold 
as ice/’ such expressions us these enter into the pattern of our daily 
talk. Grammarians have carefully analysed these ornaments, ana 
about a dozen distinct “figures of rhetoric” seem to be the result. 
Let us consider them in order;— 

I. The Simile, This is a figure of resemblance or comparison* 
and more ad.apted for SQCtry tiian prose. To be appropriate it 
must be intelligible, aucHherefore it must not be far-ietclied ; to 
W graceful it must not be too obvious or common. Occas'ionally 
it may prove usefql by ivay of enmhasis or explanation. Take a 
specimen from George Eliot:—“The present time was like the 
level plain, where men lose their*belicf in volcanoes and earth* 
fpiakes, thinking tU'^inorrow will be as yesterday, and tlie giant 
forces that ifticd to shake the ea^h are* for ever laid UHlecp." Here 
is ano^lier and a more elaborate one from Jeremy I'nilor:—“So 
have I seen a rose new!/springing from the clefts >f his hood ; 
and at first it was fair as the morning, and full witn the dew of 
iieaven as a lamb’s fieece; but when a rude beauty had forced Of^cii 
its virgin modesty and dismantled its too youthful and unripe 
retfrcinents, it began to put on darkness and to decline to softiieai 
and the symptoms of a sickly age; it bowed^ the head and broke 
its stalk; aifd at night, having lost same of its Ici^ves and all it.s 
beauty, *jt fell into the portion of weeds and outworn faces.” 
biinilv are very difilcult things to meddle with. Old and trite 
ones are wearisome; new ones may not be applicable. The young 
writer, therefore, will do well to avoid them, and iu no case to 
drag them vi et armis into his unpretending prose. 

The fine effect of a happy simile is seen iu Sir Philip Sidney’s 
wtdbknown description of toe ballad of “ Chevy Ciiase,” which, be 
says, “stirs the heart hke the sound of a trumpet;” or in Carlyle’s 
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It!' lesion to the portrait of Dante:—“ A soft ethereal soni looking out 
so nQinij implacable, grim-trenchant, as from imprisonment of thick- 
libbed ice.” But take an e:mmple from Scott; he is speaking of 
Balfour of Burley :—** His brow was that of one in whom strong 
o'ermasteriiig principle has overwhelmed all other passions abd 
feelings, like the swell of a high spring-tide, when the usu^ cliffs 
and breakers vanish from the eye, and •their existence is only 
indicated by the chafing foam of the waves that burst and wheel 
over them.” Tlio simile liere is excellent in itself, biA answers no 
purpose of cotnparisou; a strong overmastering principle is not 
like **the swell of a high spring-tide,” for it is as lasting ns the 
spring-tide is fugitive. An exquisitely simple yet appropriate 
simile occurs in Tennyson’s ” Passii^ 01 Arthur: ”— 

“ The great brand 

Made lightnings in the s]ileiulour of the moon, 

And ftashing round and round, and whirled iu an wch 
Shot like a atreamer of the Nitrtkern morn. 

Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night with noises of the Nortlicm Sea.” 

2. Tlie Mdaplicyr consists in the substitution of a more striking 
Atord or phrase for one less striking, always on coiniiiion that the 
wonl or i»hrase so siihstitutcd shall corresjwiid in Sf*rne quality or 
qualities to the otlier. There must bo a re»embhui(te, as in the 
simile ; but the resemblance is taken for granted, not stated. ** In 
a simile, the two sid^jects are kept distinct in the expression as 
W (>11 aii in the Ihouglit; in a mctaplior, the two subjects are kept 
distinct in the thought only, not in the expression.” Thus we say, 
metaphorically, “ Chaucer is the nioniing star English poetry; ” 
to make a siiniie we .shouU saj^, “ In English poetry Chaucer ap¬ 
peared like the morning star.” It is dimcult at times to distin¬ 
guish between the metaphor and the simile. They run into nine 
another, as in the I'ollowitig scfitence from Macafilay:—“The 
Tories, in particular, who had alw.ays been inclined to*-king- 
worship, and who [the relative here is unnecessary] had long felt 
with pain the want of an idol before wliom they could bow them¬ 
selves down, were as jnyfnl as the prieatrf of Ajd-s when, after a 
long interval, they had found a new calf to adore.” Metaphor* 
may be divided into direct and indirect Irf the foniicr, *the 
identity between the thing atid that with which it is cumparcd is 
complete; a.s, f‘ If these shofdd dry up in any Arctic ch*ill of doub^” 
“Thou art my rock and my fortress.” In the latter, Qualities 
belonging to one thing are applied to another, as when 'we speak 
of “a rooted prejudice,” “a raging passion,” “a bilter prejudice,” 
“ a dissolving view.” This form of metaphor is so widely diffused 
in our common speech, that, as M. Juurdaiii spoke prose fur m.aiiy 
ybars without knowing it, so do we speak in figurative language, 
quite unconscious of the life and colour given to it by this 
subtle use of imagery. We talk of the wheels of business, of the 
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ttiachinery of state^ of building up our hopes, of washing 
bands of a proceeding, of cementing an alliance, of driftin^p^to 
dilBculties, of fathoming mysteries, of sounding a person's luteu- 
tionSj of compassing our object. In a good style metaphors play a 
vei^ important part. Here is a sentence from James Martineau 

We acknowledge space and silence to be His attributes; and 
when the evening-dew* bos laid the noonday dust of care, and 
the vision strained by microscopic anxieties t^es the wide sweep 
of meditatiofi, and earth sleeps as a desert beneath the starry In¬ 
finite, the unspeakable Presence wraps us close again, and startles 
us in the wild night-wind, and gases straight into our eyes from 
those ancient lights of heaven.'* This is replete with what I 
would call metaphorical allumenees. Take a fmssage from Car¬ 
lyle :—The death-hurdle wBere thou sittest pale, m<»tionle8i, 
which (gtJy curses environ, has to stop: a people, drunk with 
vengeance, will drink it again in full draught, looking at thee 
there. F;ir ns the eye*reaches, a inultitiidiiious sea of maniac 
heads, the air deaf with their triuinph-ycll.’' 

Archbishop Wbately, speaking of the metaphor as compared 
with the simile, lays it down as a gonendi rule that the former is 
always to be preferred wherever it is snf&cicntly simple and plain 
to be always comprehended ; but that which as a metaphor would 
sound obsciwe and enigmatical may be well received if expressed 
as a comparison. For instance, we may ])ropcrly say, that ** Crom 
well trampled on the laws,” when it would sound feeble to say 
that “ he trc.'ited the laws with tlie same contempt as a mgn docs 
anything which he tramples under his feet.” Here the metaphor 
is better than thei simile. But, on the other hand, it would be 
harsh and obscure to say, ** The 8tj;anded vessel lay shaken by the 
waves,” meaning a wounded chief tossing on the bed of sickness; 
ill such a ca^ the resemblance must be etated This,” as Whatcly 
says,' **is never to be done mtire fiiFly than is necessary to per¬ 
spicuity; because all iqcii arc more gratified at •catching the 
resemblance for themselves than at having it pninteu mt to them. 
And accordingly, the ^eatest masters of this kind <d .style, when 
the case will not admirof pure metaphor, generally prefer a mixture 
ef pietaphor with simile; first pointing out the similitude, and 
afterwards emplo^ng metaphorical terms 'vhicb imply it; or vice 
versOy explaijping a metaphor by a statement of the comparison.” 
Our illustration is borrowed from Sc^tt: in tlia fiast line we find 
a Bimile,*but the three succeeding fines are metaphorical• 

* ** Like the bat of Indian brakes, 

Her pinions fan the wounds she makes, 

And soothing thus the dreamer's pain, 

She drinks the life-blood from the vein.* 


1 BlemeDts of Hhetorie, p. 182 (pt. 3. e. ii. see. 3). 
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.similar mfsture o\ metaphor and simile invests with delicata 
Ih^Mt the foUowing Tennysoniau passage:— 

** A eroird of hopes. 

That wraght to sow themselves like wingid seeds. 

Born out of eveiything I heard and saw, 

Fluttered about my senses and my soul; 

And vague desires, like fitful blasts of ImIiu 
T o one that travels quiokly, made Ihe air 
Of life delicious, and all kinds of thought 
That verged upon them sweeter than the dreadi 
Dreamed bv a happy man, when the dark East, 

Unseen, is brightouiug to his bridal moru.” 

Ill prose especially the luetapiror is t(f be preferred to the simile 
on account of its superior condensat^n. hir. Bain supplies us with 
an example. Mr. Herbert Spencer writes:—“The white light of 
truth, in traversing the many-sided transparent soul of thf poet, is 
refracted into iris-Tmed poetry.” Transform this metaphor into a 
simile:—in passing tlirongh the priSuii beams of white light 
are decomposed into the colours of the rainbow; so, in traversing 
the soul of the jioct, the colourless rays of truth are transformed 
into brightly-tinted poelJI^.” 

I have cautioned the reader against pursuing a metaphor too 
far. An example and a warning 1 take from Young’s “Night 
Thoughts/’ where numerous instances occur. Spcakii% of old age, 
he says it should 

, ** Walk ihouglitful on the silent, solemn shore 

Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon ; 

And put good works on board, and wait the wind 
That shortly blows us into worlds unknoWu.” 

Tile reader will note that the details in the lost two lines are simply 
prosaic; the metaphor is \Yorn threadbare. » ^ ' 

We should avoid old mesdphurskj* When in “Lothair” we read 
of “ a fair Scandinavian, fresh ns a lily pnd sw'eet as a ni^htin- 
gale,” we feel, like Dangle in Slieridan’s “ Critic,” that we have 
heard something like this before. Nor should we indulge in 
the obscure^ as in the following from Qeorge Eliot’s “Daniel 
Deronda:”—“The passage of boats and barges from the ^ilb 
distance into sound and colour entered into his*mood, and blent 

1 "Tliore is, however, very liftle, eompamtively. of enen^ pro(lttced by 
any metaphor or umile that is in common use acd already famili^ to tho 
hearer. Indeed, what were origioally the oldest metaphors are become, by 
long use, virtually proper terms (as is the case with the words * source,* 
^reflection,* Ac., in their transfused senses); and frequently are even nearly 
obsolete in the literal sense, as in tlie woims * ardour,* ‘acuteness,’ 'rumi¬ 
nate,* * edification,' Ac. If, again, a metaphor or aimile that ia not ao 
htcknsyed as to be considered common property be taken from any known 
author, it strikes every one as no less a plagiarism than if an entire ar^''->^ 
ment or description had been tbos transferred. And hence it ia that, as 
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themsdresindistiiiguiBhably with his iliinking, ns a fine sytnphomj^ 
to which we can hardijr be said to listen makes a medium^tlht 
bears up our spiritual winga” Nor should the metaphor be too 
ingenious, lest it draw the reader’s attention from the thing said 
to tbeisajr in which it is said; he will forget the subject in observ¬ 
ing the ingenuity or artificiality of the style. This is a common 
mistake with our modern prose poets. Tiieir language biases with 
such a pyrotechiiy of images that the background of mean* 
ing, if any, haniiot be discerned 1 The embroidery hides the 
texture of the stuff on which it was woven, whereas it should be 
used only to show up the colour or eiih.'ince the richness. 

Mixed metaphors, inconsistent tnetaphors, mean metaphors,» 
metaphors that carry the iiiustvition beyond the author’s meaning, 
or metaphors that fall short (ff it,—\v<^akeii our style instead of 
strengthmiing it. Hence the necessity of wariness in dealing with 
them. A bald simplicity is less offensive thiin vulgar tawdrincss, 
and to a 3'oung writer ail>oiit to meddle with t hesc embarrassing 
ornaments my advice would be couched in PuneJis celobrated 
advice t© persons about to marry ,—DonH I The beauty of a fine 
metaphor—a metaphor fresh, appropriate, and gracelul—-every 
reader can feel; but lie can also delect the old, tiie inaiuwopriate, 
and the inelegant, and it is probable that the latter onenas him 
mure than tlae former gratifies. The student will find it a useful^ 
exercise to note the metaphors he meets with in the course of his 
daily reading, to analyse them with care, and observe whether they 
really throw additional light on the author’s meaning. Ije wifi 
examine also into their appositencss, and consider whether iiiey 
are worked out cansistentiy. Hero is one from Sir Thomas 
Browne:—“Stand m.'ijesticiifly up^n that axis where prudent sim¬ 
plicity liath fixed thee, and at no temptation invert tlie poles of thy 
hVmcsty, that vice may be uneasy and even monstrous unto thee.* 
This is forced but emphatic, listhe ffdlowing we detect an incou* 
gruity^—“Examine well thy coniplexional inclimaions. Baiso 
early batteries against these strongholds built uj>on tiie rock of 
Nature, and make this a great part of the militia [£.e.. warfare] of 
thy life.” The mixed Tnetaphors of the following quotation from 
€!ndyle are scarcely disguised by tlie individuality of his style 
“Whatsoever is noble, divine, inspired, dnops thereby out of life, 


Aristotle remarlu, the ftkilful employment of these, more tlisn of any other 
ornaments of langiuige, may be regarded ea a *mark of geniua* 
oHfXiw) *Not th|t he meant to lay, ai some interpreter! luppoae, that this 
power ii entirely a gift of Nature, and in no degree to be learnt; on the con¬ 
trary, he expresaly affirms that the 'perception of reaemblances,* on which 
it dependi, is the fruit of ‘Philosophy,' but he means that any metaphor 
which is striking from being not in common use is a kind of properlp of him 
who has ineented it, and cannot fairly be transferred from his composition 
to another’s."—IFAafe/y, Rhetorie^ 185 . It would seem, however, that ifteW 
phon are generally regarded as common property. 
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■^>jere remains eyery where in life a despicable eaput-mortuum; the 
met^.nnicul liul 4 all soul fled uut of it” It is strange to meet with 
80 confused a metaphor as this in the writings of a man like Froude: 
—** Me had at KKt brought off his good name untarnished from 
that nest of illusion and intrigue,” • 

3. The metaphor passes into PerBontJieaiim when abstract ideas 
or uinnixnate ifiings are invested with life ;*as when the poet apoaks 
of the 8team<ship 

** The poises of her iron heart 
Uo besting through the storm." 

Or Iliiskin of the mosses:—Us in enc sense the humblest, in 
aiiotlier they are the most honourgd of the earth-children. Un¬ 
fading as nn)tiojiless, the worm ffets them not and the autumn 
wastes them not. Strong in lowliness, they ncitiicr blanch in 
heat nor i»ine in frost. _ To them, slow-fingered, constanf-hearted, 
is intrusted the weaving of the dark, •eternal'tapestries of the 
hills; to them, slow-pencilled, iris-dyed, the tender framing of 
their endless imagery.' When we have personified a thing or an 
idea, we have only to address it directly and the personiHcatioa 
becomes an apostrophe; ns in Coleridge’s well-known hymn to 
Mont lilaiic 

*‘Thott kingly iplrit throned nmong the hill*, * 

Tlion drrnd ainhassAiior from earth to heaven, 

Great hiorarcli 1 tell thou the ailoiit sky, 

• And tcli tlio atari, ntul tell yon rifling Hun, 

lilarth, with her thousaud voicei, priiises God." 

Ill his beautiful lines on “Youtli and Age” wl have an example 
both of persoiiificution and apostrophe 

“O Youth ! for veara bo many and Bweet 
'Tifl known tlml thou«nd 1 were one; 

• I'll think it but a fund oouceic— 

It cannot be that thou art godb I 
Thy veR]icr.beU hath not yet tolled, 

And thou wert aye a maakcr bold.'* 

In prose, personification nnd apostrophe should be used sparingly 
and skilfully,or they will produce a very differetit effect from that 
intomlcd by the writer. The bad taste of the following passage 
(from nulwer«Lytton's “Dfhowned”) is conspicuous*—“I^iidoii, 
thou Niobe, who sitte.st in stone, amidst thy stricken arid fatea 
children : nurse of the desolate, that hidcst in thy bOsom the 
sliame, the sorrow.^, the sins of many sons; in who.se arms tlie 
fallen and the outcast shroud their distresses, and shelter from the 
proud man's contumely ; epitome and focus of the disparities and 
tfiaildeiiiiig contrasts of this wrong world, that assemblest together 
in one great heap the woes, the joys, the elevations, the del^e- 
meats of the various tribes of man; mightiest ol levellers, con- 
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founding in thy whirlpool nil ranks, all minds,* the graven labou]^ 
of knowledge, the straws of the maniac, pnrple and rugs^iw 
reg^ities and the loathsomeness of ennh'iialace and l&2nr>lfouse 
combined !** Compare with this a brief bat striking use of the 
figure by Tltackeray:—^'Hush, strife and quarrel, over the soloinn 
grave! Sound,trumpets, a mournful march. Fall, dark curtain, 
upon liis pageant^ his pride, his grief, his awful tragedy.*' The 
force and enipiiosis of the figure will bo understood at once if we 
turn the foregbiiig passage into “ordinary*' English :—“Let strife 
and quarrel be hushed over the solemn grave I ^ Let the trumpets 
f sound a, sorrowful march. Let the dark curtain fall,’* d:c. Apo^ 
stroplie may be rendered veiy effeefive, as in the following quota¬ 
tion from Longfellow’s “ Ilypqrion —“Till me, iny soul, why 
art thou restless K Why dost thbu look forward to the future with 
such stroi^ desire! Tije present is thine,—and the past,—and the 
future shall be 1 Oh tiiat thou didst look forward to the great 
hereafter with half the longing wiiorewitii tiiou longest for an 
earthly future, which a few days at most will bring thee 1—to the 
meeting .of the dead ns to the meeting of the absent. Thou 
glorious spirit-land ! 0 )i tinit I could behold thee ns thou art— 
the region of life, and light, and Jovo, and the dwelling-place of 
those beloved ones, whose lieing has flowed onward like a silver- 
clear streamitnto IImd solemn-sounding main, into the ocean of, 
eternity!” The reader will understand that these figures are 
never admissible in historical or narrative composition; they 
belong exclusively to emotional and picturesque writing. , 

4. **Alltgot'teSt when well chosen, are like so many tracks of 
light in a discoui'se^tlint make everything about them elenr and 
beautiful.” This is Addison’s opinion, and in the “ Spectator ” lie 
has given us more than one admirable example of what an allegory 
oitght to be. Yet it is so diflicult a figure to inaiuige projierly tliat 
one is inclined to think there is^as nAtcii wisdom as wit in Mrs. 
Malapi^p’s phrase:—“Headstrong as nn allegory on t*e banks of 
the Kile.” Whether on tlie hanks of the Nile or el twherc, uu 
allegory, like a vicious horse, is apt to get the bit inio its teeth 
and run away with its rtder. lUietoricalTy speaking, an allegory is 
ucn^aphor elaborately worked out in every detail of comparison. 
In tuc “Vision of*Mirza” a bridge is taken to represent human 
]ife,*and coti.stitutcs the metaphor. Then thQ,diirerei>t accideiits 
that affect the fates of individuals arc iiffiggcstcd by t^ie mishaps of 
trevelliTsWossing the bridge and hastening to the other side ; in 
this way tlic incyiplior is extended into an allegory. Sometintea 
the render is nmvided uith a key to the meaning ; sometimes he 
is left to deduce it for himself. 1 think a distinction sliould be 
made between the allegory direct and the allegory indirect. The 
former I take to be an imago invented for the express purpose oLeon- 
veving a moral; the latter I regard os a metaphor prolonged for the 
fake of effect following^assoge is indirectly aUegorical:— “ The 
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^^(lowB of the mind are like those of the body. In the morning 
ol^e they all lie behind us, at noon we trample them under foot, 
and nL the evening they stretch long, broad, and deepening before 
us. Are not, then, the sorrows of childhood as dink as Uiose of 
aget Are not the morning shadows of life as deep and bQoad as 
those of its evening 1 Yes; but morning shadows soon fade away, 
while those of evening reach forth into the night and mingle with 
the coming darkness.’* 

5. A very common figure, whicli greatly enlivens ttiie style when 
employed with skill, is Autonommiaf by which a^pe is made to 
stand for the class or thing to which it belonga l^ms it seems to 
bo related to nersoniiicatiun. We sp^k uf **a Micawber” when 
we wish to indicate a man of sanguine expectations but misapplied 
energies, who is always waiting for something to turn up. The 
late Rarl of Derlm in allusion to his ** heedless rhetoric,” was 
called by Bulwer Lytton “the Rupert of debate.” Bverybody 
remembers the famous verse in Gray’s £|pgy:— * 

'* Some village Hampclon, that, with dauntless breast, 

'Hie little tyrant of his fields withstood. 

Some mnte inglorious Milton here may rest. 

Some Cromwell guiltless of hia country's blood.” 


In like manner we speak of “ the Solon of the village," “ the Dra¬ 
conian severity of the law,’’“a city Crcesits,” “a•Hercules ^tr 
strength.” Sometimes, for the sake of emphasis or to avoid re¬ 
petition, we use a principal cliaracteristic or title of the individual 
for the class or order to whicli he belongs ; as, ** It was not the 
man be hated, but the priest.” Or w*e employ an abstract term 
as representative (tf a class or thing :—“ The ^'eat Reality stands 
glaring there upon him.” “ Almost everything that is great has 
been done by yc»uth,” that is, by the young. “ Youth,” says Sir 
Philip Sidney, “ will never^live to age without ^thew keep theiii- 
selvcs in breath with exererso and in heart with jr>y fulness.” Says 
Prior:— • * • 


As lamps hum silent with unconscious light, 
80 modest ease in beauty sbines^more bright,** 


“beauty” being put here for “the beautiful.” We meet wiUi 
another form of autouomasia in Hamlet’s exclamation 
man, thy name is Frailty ! ” And in the compliment:—“ Thou art 
honour itself.” And in Mdton'a exquisite deacriptiofi of Eve 

** Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, * 

Her every gesture dignity and love.” , 

A I pass on to Synecdoche^ a figure of rhetoric in which the 
species IS taken for the genu^ the part for the whole, the eba- 
eact^istic for the person, the material for what is manufactured 
fronf it. Thus we speak of “ the sceptre ” instead of “ royalty,” 
of “ the steel ” for “ the sword,” of “ |be pilot at the helm ” for a 
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kfedins fetatMman, of a man bowed down ** With sevetity winter^^ 
instead of ** yean**’ Fronde, describing the approach of tl^Alr- 
mada, says At length, towards three in the afternood; tlm 
look-out man on the hill reported a line of sails on the western 
horizMt, the centre being first visible, the two wings gradually 
rising and spreading along the rim of the sen.” Here sails,” by 
a synecdoche, is put for “ships." 

7. In Metonymy the effect is put for the cause nr the cause 
for the effect^ tlie symbol for the reality, the containing for the 
contained, “What’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown f" Hero 

a crown " stands fur royalty. In “ the reconciling grave swallows 
distinction first," “ grave,” ly inetoftyiny, is substituted for “ death,” 

“ He was raised to the bench,” js a metonymy for “ ho was created 
ajudge"^ ^ * 

8 . AntUheeis is a figure in frequent use, and very effective. It 
increases the emphasis, pnKiiices an ngreuable buriiriHc, arrests 
the attention, and impresses the memory. It is the lounaation of 
an epigrammatic style; but, in resurthig to it, tiie writer must bo 
careful that the apposition or contrast between the two parts is 
complete; as in the well-known sayijig, “ Life is short, but Art is 
longor, “ He combined the gaiety of youth with the gravity of 
old age.” Condensation or pithiness is also indispci)Sai)ie; ns in 
the proverbp“Mora haste, less speed,” and Wordsworth’s line^ 
“The child is father to the man,” or in another proverb, “ A place 
for everything and everything in its pl-icc.” So again :—“ 'I’ho 
greatest flinid has the soonest ebb.” Here is a good antithesis, 
“From every one according to his aptitudes; to everyone ac¬ 
cording to his ne%i8.“ Luther said :—“ Every great book is an 
action, and every great action is a book." The fidlowirig is from 
Shakesfieare, who, by the way, aboifnds in happy antitheses:—“The 
empty vessel makes the greatest sound.” So <loes Ihiller, in his 
prose as welf as in his poetry ; f^ example:—“ His wit is like fire 
in a flfkit, that is nothing while it is in, and nothing again as soon 
as it is out.” From Carlyfe:—“ The greatest of faults, * should any, 
is to be conscious of none." “ He had to work an epic poem, not to 
write one." From Geifrge Eliot:—“ A woman may get to love by 
degre es; the best fire doesna flare up tlie soonest.” From Bulwer 
Lyuoii;—It waffexceedirigly popular with those leading members 
of 'the community who admire nobody and l^lieve in nothing.” 
All fonps of “ surnrise" maybe classified under riie niititliesis. 
F'tr example:—“ She was handsome enough to satisfy a husband’s 
pride, bift not so handsome as to keep perpetually on the qni tnve 
a husband’s jealousy.” “ My own opinion is, tnat a Avoman can 
more easily do mischief to her own sex than to ours, since, of 
course, she cannot exist without doing mischief to somebody or 
other." In the following maxim from llochefoucauld, the anti¬ 
thesis lends to it all its vivacity :—** A man is never more likely tn 
form i hopeful attachment for one than Avhen his heart is softened 
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b<f^ed to cover a hazardous assertion and surprise the reader 
intQT*mmentary acquiescence. He is too startled by the sudden 
contrast to consider the full force of what is imposed upon him. 
Our humourists, therefore, resort to it larf^ely; but it is^alrnost 
needless to say that a succession of antithetical sentences offends 
the ear, and is fatal to that purity and sobriety of style which every 
good writer aims at preserving. 

9. Ilypci'holt is a figure that can be used with propriety only in 
the language of passion or of burlesque; an illustration of the 
truth tliat from the sublime to the ridiculous there is but one 
step. Its biisis is exaggeration, as w^ien iMilton writes:—*'And 
in the lowest depths a lower deptlj.” And Carlyle;—“Lo ye, how 
with the first sunrays its ocean^ide of pikes and fusils flows 
glittering from the far East—immeasurable ; born of the Night 1 
. . . With hum and grim murmur, far heard j like the <1cc{va-tide, 
as we say, drawn up, ns if by lava and i/ifluencefs, from the great 
deep of waters, they roll glciiming on.” This is the exag::eration 
iintiiral to strong, dorp feeling, which naturally mngitiiies the 
idea immediately bcfi>re it. Tlie hyperbole of humour is contrived 
by a similar exaggeration of .some one particular thought or image. 
No writer has employed it with better effect than Syilney Sinitli: 
,—^“We have been, up to this point, very careless our railway 
regiilatioii-s. The finst person of rank who is killed will put every¬ 
thing in order, and produce a code of the most careful rules. I 
hope will not be one of the bench of bishops ; but should it be 
BO destined, let tiie burnt bishop—the unwilling Latimer—re< 
member that, however painful gradual cotiviq^jon i>y fire may be, 
his death will produce uii.^ipcakable benefits to the public. Even 
Sodor and Man will bo better than nothing.” Butler’s “ lludi- 
bras” supplies numerous admirable illustrations of this figure 
He desciibes a “ lay-elder '* as—^ * 

* ** A lawless, linsey-wolspy brother. 

Half of one order, half another; 

A ere.iture of ainpliihious nature, 

Ou laud a beast, a fish in wattr." 

And Sir Hudibrns :—^ 

“ For rhetoric, he could not ope 
Ilia mouth^hut out there flow a trope; 

In mathematics he was greater 
Tiian Tycho Brahe or Eri-a Pater; 

For he by geometric scale , 

Could take the size of pots of ale; 

Kesolve by sines and tangents straighl 
If bread or butter wanted weight; 

And wisely tell what hour o* in' day 
The clock does atriko by algebra." 

Hyperbole is a very difficult figure to manage aa the expreasion 

% 
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passion, ii touelies always so nearly the cofifittcs of the ridica* ^ 
lous. The reader will renK^rnber the rtduciio ad absurdim appKcCi 
by a critical auditor to a Hue in one of Drydeii*e plays. Th^xctor 
was made to sny^ 

« ** My wound is great, beoanae it is to small; ** 

« 

Buckingham, from a side*box of the theatre, immediately ex> 
claimed> 

* Tlten't would be greater u'ere it none at all.’* 

Almost oil humour seems to rest upon the liyj)erbo]ical. Take 
a specimen from Qeorge Eliot. iBnrtle Massey is commenting 
upon Scotch tunes:—“Th^y go on,” he says, “with the same 
thing over and over again, ancE never come to a reasonable end. 
Anybody 'ud think the Scotdi tunes had always been asking 
a question of somebody as deaf as old Tuft, and had never got an 
answer yet.” Hy[)erbole enters lurgelv into p.arody, the essence 
of which is humorous exaggeration. Take, for instance. Arbuth- 
Dot’s parody of tlie style of Cowley and the metaphysical poets:— 

** Ttie dust in ■mailer particles arono 
' Ttian those which fluid bodies do compose. 

Contraries in extremes do often meet: 

^ It wiui|0 dry, that you might call it wet V* 

It is an important element of satire, os in Pope’s celebrated 
attack upon Mrs. Oldfield, the actress:— 

m 

” Narcissn'i nature, tolenibly mild, 

To ny^lce a wash would hardly stew a child.” 

And in Young’s “Love of Fame: 

'* Z:ira resembles Etna crowned with snows; 

* ^Vlthoul slio freeseSi^nd within she glnwi. 

Twice ere the sun descends, with zeafinspiri-p, 

From the vain converse of the world retired, 

She reads the nsalms and ohapters for the da> 

In ‘ Cleopatra' or the last new play. 

Thus gloomy Zara, with a udeinn grace. 

Deceives mankind and hides behind her face.’* 

• • 

Ijostly, the extent to which the hyperbolical flavours the 
humorous may be seen in FalstafTs opinmen^ary' on Bardolph’s 
drunken ^ose:—“If thou wert any way given to vfrtiie, I would 
ewear by .thy fiice. My oath should be, Bv this fire. But thoti 
art altogether gWen over; and wert, indeed, but for the light in 
thy face, the eon of utter darkness. When thou ranst up Gad’s 
Hill in the night to catch my horse, if 1 did not think thou hadst 
been an urnis fatviLS or a ball of wildfire, there’s no purcliase in 
money. Oh, thou artaperpetmal triumph and everlasting bcitifire> 
light 1 Thou hast savea me a thousand marks in links and torclas. 
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*<^1king tritk tbeo In the night beween tavern and tavern t but 

tnbsMck that thou boat drunk me would have bought me lights 
as gdhd cheap), at the dearest chandler’s in Europe. I have main* 
tainod that salamander of yours with fire any time this two ai^l 
thirty years. Heaven reward me for it!” 1 need hardly say that 
when Shakespeare put these words into Falstaffs mouth be was 
probably unconscious that ho was employing the fi^re of rhetoric 
culled hyperbole. It is the business of genius to invent, of criti¬ 
cism to nnulyse. t 

to. Irony is employed both in grave and humorouB composi¬ 
tion ; is hurled from the lips of passionate scorn as well ns quietly 
dropi>ed from the lips of contemptuous good-humour. To be per¬ 
fect, the under-ineaning must not be too clearly hinted, yet it 
must not be so completely vejled/«as to induce a belief that the 
writer or speaker is in earnest. Jrony is sometimes carried oti 
through a long comr>osition, as in Swill’s Polite Conversation ” 
and his ‘^Gulliver’s Travelsis sometimes pressed into the service 
of logic, as in Archbisliop Whatcly’s “ Hfstoric Doubts Respecting 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; ” but generally it is confined within narrow 
limits and used for the purpose of empliasis or illustration. It 
includes the iniiondo, tlie insinuation, and tlie retort or repartee, 
and in the hand of a master is one of the most powerful of weapons. 
It comes from the Greek et/tiuvcta—talk, that^is, talk for the sake 
of deception, and may be briefly defined as “saying hne thing and 
meaning another.” Leigh Hunt says that the most agreeable form 
of inmy, especially vheii c;irried to any lengtli, is lliat which 
betrays the al>surdity it treats of (or what it considers siicii) by ati 
air of borUtomU and good faith, us if the thing ridiculed were the 
simplest matter of course, an<l not at nil exposed by the preten¬ 
sions with which it is artfully ;>et on a level. It is that of Marot 
and La Pontaino, of Pulci, Berni, and Voltaire. In the elder of 
these Italians, and in the two eMcst of tlie Freiichuen, it is best 
assumed, us far as regards simplicity ; but in Berni and Voltaire 
it is most laughable, because bv a certai.i excess and caricature of 
indiilerence it gives its cue to the R'ader and so makes him a party 
to the joke, as rich comic actors do with their audiences. Such is 
Voltaire's exquisite banter on “ War^” in which ho says that a 
monarch picks up a parcel of ineti “who Iiay^e nutliing to do, 
dresseg them in coarse blue cloth at two shilUng$ a yard, binds 
their hats with coar&e whiH worsted, turns them to the right and 
left, and mar'cheit away tcifk them to glory 
Irony sometimes a-ssunies an antiihctical form:—“Ihe intro¬ 
duces of the now-established principles of p(>liti&.il economy may 
fairly be considered to have made a great aiscovery—a discovery 
the more creditable from the circumstance that the facts uii which 

* it was founded had long been well known to all!” 


> Dietioaaaire rhilotophiqtta, art. Gaerra 
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Irony may assttme a mock-heroic f«trm:— 

" H«riB thou, threat Annl^ wbom these reslms obor, 

J^t sometimes counsel take au<l sometimes tea.’* 

Or it Biay glide into the hyperbolical:— 

e 

** But oh ! ye lords of ladies intellectual, 

Inform us truly, haven't they hon|>eok«(I you all?** 

It takes tlie*sh>ipe of a retort :^A disagreeable person oite dav» 
tv hen in Douglas Jerrold’s*companyf hearing a well-known air 
mentioned^ exclaimed.**That alwi^a carries me away when 1 hear 
it” “ CiMi nobody whistle it ? ” said Jerrold, 

Douglas Jerrold makes greahuse of irony in his dramatic works, 
Thns ill ** Bubbles of the Day* we find the following:— 

**Aslina^. —Sir, If yt>u would speak well anywhere, there*s 
nothing Tike fir^t grinditig your eloquence on a mixed nieeting. 
Depend on*t, if you can only inanage a little humbug with a mob, 
it gives yon great confidence for another place. 

** Lord iSkindeep. —Smoke, never say humbug ; it's c<jarse. 

“ Sir rhmiix Clearcah. —And not respectable. 

Smoke. —Pardon me, my lord, it teas coarse. But the fact is, 
humbug has received such high patronage, that now it's quite 
classic.” • • 

Among the minor figures, it is scarcely necessary for me to dwell 
upon Interrogation —which, indeed, is but a variation of the 
apostrophe—and Exclamation. Both are coinnionly nsed«by the 
bust writers and contribute greatly to energy of stylo. Of the 
former take an exUmple from Carlyle :—'‘This Rome, this scene 
of false priests, clothed not in tb^ beauty of holiness, but in far 
other vesture, is false: but what k it to Luther H A niean man 
he, bow sha4 he reform a world 1 Th^^t was far from his thoughts. 
A humble, solitary man, why should he at all meiMle with the 
world? It WAS the task^of quite higher men than *'e,” Of tlie 
latter I give an illustration from Kingsley God ! . shmlder at 
the fancy ! The brute Uiat I might have been—that 1 should have 
been!” 

* Kision is the name applied to the employment of the present 
teivso when we are speaking of past or futfUre events or of remote 
objects and jtcrsons. A well known instands occurs in Byron’s 
“ChUdft Harold:”- * 

t **I see befure me the glAjiator lie.*’ 

And another in^Macaulay's essay on Chatham;—** High over those 
venerable graves towers the stately monumeut of Chatham, and 
from above his effigy, graven by a cunning hand, seems still, with 
eagle face and outstretched arm, to bid England be of good cheer 
and to hurl defiance at her foes.” In Bulwer Lytton's ** Zauoni ” 
We read" It seems to me as yesterday when I stood in the 

- X 
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Vstreetsof this cityof theGAul as il^ey shone with pliimed chivalry 
aiul the air rustled with silken braveries. YoungX^mia, the mon* 
arch Irid the lover, was victor of the tournament at the Carousel; 
niid all France felt herself splendid in the splendour of her gor¬ 
geous chief. Now is there neither thron^nor altar; and what is 
111 their stead) I see it yonder—^the guillotine!", '' 

jPro/epns, or anticipation, is a figure by which future events are 
anticipated; as in Keat’s remarkable expression in his **Isabel,* 
justly eulogised by Leigh Hunt:— , 

** So the two brothen with &cir murdtrtd man 
Itode post fair Florence." 

ff 

There is a ghastly force in the epithet “ murdered.* 

Mctalepsh is tiie use of the san'ie word in dilTerent senses; in 
other words, punning. This fr>rin of humnnr is reserjjred now¬ 
adays for comic journals and burlesques and fj^rcical comedies ; 
but of old it was patroni.sed by kings, orators, poets, and philoso¬ 
phers. CsBsar and Bacon recorded puns, and Cicero and Shake¬ 
speare made them. Bad punning is most offensive, but so is every 
kind of false humour, while good puns frequent^ embody both 
wit and wisdom, as the reader acquainted with Hood's writings 
will not fail to admit:— 

f 

** Ben Battle wan a soUlicr buld, 

Anti used to war's alarms; 

^ But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 

So ha laid down his arms." 

I may quote an historical one, attributed *to *Ch.srles I.'s jester; 
subject, Archbishop LaudGreat praise to God, and little 
laud to the devil!" And another of Thonuis Hood’s, v\hicli is 

f mre wit. He was describing a ^friend’s day’s shooting:—** What 
le hit is history, and what he missed is mystery" (his st^ry and 
my story). S(imctime.s a pun takes the bhape t>f a ritidle;—“ Why 
are the birds unhappy in their nests in the early morning ? Be¬ 
cause their poiw little bills are all over-diw (dew) I ” 

We use the term Aiyndeton to describe a rapid series of statjf;- 
incnts or assertions without the link of a cofijunctive parUcle. 
Gmsar’s well-known “Veni, vidi, vici,* is a ftdicitous example. 
In narrative jit is often us&i with good efftct, burryhig the reader 
over details which might otherwise be tedious. ^ 

Awmopesii is a sudden pause or break of continuvy in the 
middle of a sentence, the reiider being left to iifl.tgine what has 
not been expressed. Thus ;—1 wrote my friends a penitential 
1 might almost describe it ua a pitiful letter, and gave a full ana 
tepe account of what had happened. 1 threw niy.self on their 
mercy, but ...” There is a fine example in Shakespeare's 
** Ucury lY.,” pt. I act v. sc. 4. Hotspur is wounded and falls 
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** JETo^pur* Oh, I eould prophfs^, < 

But that the earthy and eold hand of Death 
Lies on my tongue: no, Percy, thou art dust. 

And food for- 

Prinee. For sronne, brave Percy; fare thee well, great heart! ** 

Lastly, Cataehresis is the misapplication of words to purposrs 
for which their ordinary meaning does not adapt them ; as in 
Tickell's humorons *’ Poem in Praise of the Horn-Book: 

• 

*' * Great B.,' the younker bawls. O htavenlu Ireath / 

W'hat ghostly comfort in the hour of death V* 

And in Shakespeare’s " L/^e’s Labour's Lost” 

e 

** Thy eye Jove's lightning hiurs, thy voice hia dreadful ihnnder, 
Whiou, not to anger bent, is mnsio and iwetijire,** 

e 

This figure is oile that, f^zeept in humorous cum]>oaition, no good 
writer will care to employ. 

Figures, when well cho&cn and carefully introduced, h(‘li> to 
make a style perspicuous and elegant. Phiergy is a quality to be 
gained in other wa^^s; and hence it often happens that a clear 
and graceful style is found to bo deficient in force life, robust¬ 
ness. The^riinarjk requisite is the exclu.sion of all superfluous 
words; the scutenco mu.st not be loaded with a burden to make 
it totter and stagger and drag heavily along. “ As when tlie rays 
of the sun,” says Dr. Campbell,' employing an apt if nyt very 
novel comparison, “are collected into the focua of a burning-glass, 
the smaller the sgot is which receives them, compared with the 
surface of the glass, life greater is the splendour ; Ho, in exhibiting 
our sentiments by sjicech, the iiaO'owcr tlie compass of words is 
wherein the thought is comprised the more energetic is the expres¬ 
sion. Accorflingly, we find that tbe vefy same .seiitimeni oxpre.saed 
diffitsdy will be admitted barely to be just: expressed concisely', 
will be admired as spirfted. Sir TJiomas Browne is .sometimes 
felicitously concise, and therefore impressively eiiergetia “ There 
is no man alone, because every man is a microcosm, and carries 
the whole world about him.” **1 can cure vices by nhysic when 
the^ remain incurable by divinity, and they shall obey my nilJs 
whbn the^ contemn their jircccjits.” “Beckon not upon long 
life, but liveVlways beyond iby accoutii.” In tliesq sentences not 
A word ^an be omitted, not a word is unnecessary. On the other 
hand, tire following is verbose and diilu.se :—“A severe and 
tyrannical ezeiflbise of power must become a matter of necessary 
policy with kings when their subjccls are embued with such prin- 
cifiles as justify and authorise rebellion.” This c.'in be more 
effectively said as:—“ Kings will bo tyrants from policy v, hen 


^ Dr. Campbell, 'Thiloiophj of Bbcturic.” 
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^ ftiibjects are rebela ffom principle ” * Difruseness is a preTailinff 
vice with modern writers; they seem to measure the q^mlity of 
what ihey say by its quantity. Macaula/s style has its faults, 
but this at least is nut one of them. His sentences are double- 
shotted ; no superduoua powder is expended upon the charge. 
Here is a r>nssHge from his description of the battle of Sedghioor: 
~>*‘The wains which carried the uiuinuiiition remained at the 
entrance of the moor. The horse and foot, in a long narrow 
column, passed tlio Black Ditch by a causeway, /i'hcre w'as a 
similar causeway across the Lamrrnoor Rhine ; but the guide, in 
tliQ fog, missed iiis way. Tiiero was some delay and some tumult 
before the error could be rectiffied. At length the passage was 
cfTected, but, in the confusion, a ]>ist(»l went off. Some men of 
the Horse GikuiIh, who were on Wi^.cli, heard the report, and per¬ 
ceived thiit a great multitude was advancing through the mist. 
They fired their carbines, and g.alloped off in different directions 
to give the alarm.*' Here each sentence tells its tale with the 
utmost possible terseness. * 

Energy is gained not only by sacrificing snperflanus words, but 
by a juaiciiius arraiigernont of the dilf rent parts of the sentence. 
Tims beginning a sentence with a conditional or qualifying claune 
often gives to it an energetic character. “ Stopped at once by this 
really maiicjcnvrc, and the fire that it brougiit on tlieir flank, the 
horsemen wdieelod again to their left and retreated.* This form 
is much more energetic than the strict grammatical sequence—* 
‘‘The horsemen, stopped at once by this ready maiicenvre and the 
fire that it brought on tlieir flank, wheeled again to their hdt and 
retreated.” This inst nice I have borrowed from Mr. Kinglake, the 
historian. TheK'next 1 take from Burke :•—**! wish to see the 
Church of England great and |r;>werful; I wish to see her founda¬ 
tions laid low and deep, that she may crush the giant powers of 
rebelliou.s darkness. 1 would h^ave her head raised up to that 
heaven to which she conducts me. I would have her opep wide 
her hospitable gates by a noble and liberal compreliension, but I 
would have no breaches in her wall. 1 would have her cherish ail 
those who are within, and pity all those win are without, 1 would 
have her a common blessing to the world ; an example, if not an 
instructor, to those who have not the happiiiesr to belong todier. 
1 would have her give a lesson of peace to mankind, that a vexed 
and wandering generation dnight be tanglit to seek W rei:Mise and 
toleration in tlic maternal bosom of Christian charity, and not in 
the harlot lap of infidelity and indifference.” The arrangement 
liere is perfect; every clause exceeds the preceding one in the 
importance of its meaning, and the reader is carried gradually up 
to a lofty and impressive climax. 

J[ have spoken of figures as contributing chiefly to grace of style, 

* n«rke, "Bcfleciiona on the French Berolatton," in bis Works, roL v, 

r- 
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but it must be admitted that their cmpU^ment often iiisuires 
energy. To quote o^iti from Burke. In his **I>ctter to a Noble 
L«>rd^ he attacks the Duke of BedfordThe granUieto the 
house of Russell (by Henry the Eighth) were so enormoua as not 
only ^o outrage economy but even to stagger credibility. The 
Duke of B<Mjft>rd is the Leviathan among nil the creatures of the 
crown. He tumbles about his unwieldy bulk; he plays and 
frolics in the ocean of the royal bounty. Huge as he is, and 
whilst ‘he lies floating many a rood/be is still a crentnro. His 
ril»s, his fins, his whalebone, his blubber, the very spiracles through 
which he spouts a torrent of brine against liis origin, and covers 
one all over with the siira^'—everything of him and about him is 
from the crown." Who can joubt that the figure here employed 
is much more effective than :mir matter-of-fact statement of noniids, 
shillings, and ])enco would be 7 The splendid eloquence of Gnstham 
h*irrowc€ much of its ar<lour from inctafihor and nielonyiiiy. 
When inveighing against the employment of the Indians in the 
North American struggle, lie exclaimed ;—“ Wlio is the man tiiat 
has dared to authorise and associate to onr arms the tomahau'k 
and scalping-knife of the savage 7 To call into civilised alliance 
the wild and inhuman savage of the woods His famous com¬ 
parison of the coniitioii between Ilonry Fox and the Duke of 
Newcastle t^ the jueiction of tlio Rhone and the Saone has always 
been admired :—I, who am at a distance from that sanctum 
taneforam whither the priest goes for inspiration—I, ^^)lo travel 
through a desert, and am overwhelmed with mountains of obscurity, 
cannot HO easily catch a gleam to direct me to the beauties of these 
negotiations. Iht^ there are parts of this adilress that do not seem 
to come fmui the sanfe quarter with the rest. I cannot unravel 
this mystery.* Yes I —I, t(K), am Juspired 1 Now it strikes me I 
I remember at Lyons to have seen the conflux of the liiione and 
the Sadne ;*the one a gentle, f^ble, languid stream, and, though 
langukl, of no depth; the other a iKiisterons and impetuous 
torrent. Bat they meef at last; and long may th y continue 
united, to the comfort of each other, and to the glmy, honour, 
and security of the nallon!” The impression is still remembfred 
«i'hich Mr. Bright produced in the House of Commons at the close 
of the Crimean War when he exclaimed fc—“The Angel of Death 
ha& been abroail through the land ; ue may alipost hear the lieat- 
ing of his \fings 1" No list of killed*and wonnde^, widows and 
4 i^haiiS«would have tidd with equal power on the imagination. 
The deUeatc use of metoplior in the following quotation from F. 
W. Robertson tiharms the ear:—^“It is the solemn thought con¬ 
nected with middle age that life’s last business is bt'gun in earnest, 
and it is then, midway between the cradle and the grave, that a 
man begvus to look bock and marvel, mth a kind of remorseful 


t Ohserve the apoiiopeiiai 
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tliat he let tlie days of youth go by so half enjoyed. It if 
the pensive autumn feeling; it is the sensation of half sadness 
that wd'experience when the longest day of the year is past, and 
everv day that f<il]nvvs is shorter, and the lights fainter, and the 
feebler shadows tell that Nature is hastening with gigantic.foot- 
st^js to her winter grave. So does man look back upon his youth.” 

Perspicuity of style may be secured by putting words in their 
right places; but this is not all. You must put the right words 
in the riffht jilaces. Your adjectives must be carefally chosen ; 
every epithet must have its propriety ; auxiliaries, conjunctions, 
pronouns, must he rigorously weeded out, and repeated only when 
einpliasis is needed. Certain constructions wliich are favounable 
to brevity are favourable also to enejgy, such as using appositions 
instead of connectives, adjectives fopcadjeetive elau.se.s (as in Keats* 
phrase, already quoted, the murdered man** for the man whom 
they intended to murder, the participle for the clause witif'n finite 
vero, nouns for adjectives, and the contracted ‘and condensed 
sentence. It is cssenltal also to avoid (a) tautology; (6) redun¬ 
dancy or pleonasm ; and (c) circumlocution. 

a. Tavtology is useless repetition, w'hether of words or ideas. 
Mr. Bain gives an example from Tillotsoii:— “ Pfirticnlarly as to 
the affairs of this world, integrity liath many advantages over 
all the fine and artificial wajsof dissivmlatUm and^ecaif; it is 
much the plainer and easier, much the safer and more secure 
way (d dealing wuh the world ; it has leas of trcaidieaud dijiculty^ 
of entavglement and jterjdexily, of danger aiul hazard in it. The 
arts of deceit and rj/nniar/do continnally grow weaker, and leas 
effectual and sei'viceable to them that use them.^ Whately quotes 
an example from Dr. Johnson, which is ilbistrative of nis par¬ 
tiality for balancing one clause ffeain.vt another;—“ He (Prior) had 
infused into it much Jcnoxvledge and much thought • bad often 
polished it to elenance, (dte.n Vignifed it with tplenmur, and some¬ 
times heightened \i to suhlimUy; he perceived in it manyi^xcel- 
lonees, and dnl not discover tliat it wafited that without which 
all others are of small avail—the jjower of engaging attention and 
allurhg cuHosityf A c^dlocntion of appaVently similar substan¬ 
tives, however, is not necessarily tautological; tiie shades 
meaning may be sufficiently distinct : as in *tliis sentence*of 
Burke’s To avoid, therefore, the evils of inconstancy and i«r- 
satility, ten thousand times*worse than those of ohstifiacy and the 
blindest pregndim, we have consecrated the State, that.no man 
should approach to look into its defects or comiptims but with 
due caution ; that he should never dream of begitTniug its refor* 
inati<tn by its subversion; that he should approach to the faults 
of the State as to the w'ounds of a father, with pious awe and trem¬ 
bling solicitude” The expressions italicised are in no way tauto* 
logical. What Whately s.ay8 of Johnson’s style is true of tauto- 
logy generally “ To itring together substantives cunnected by 
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eonjunctionat which is the charactemtio of tfobnson's style, is, in 
fact, the raciest and clumsiest mode of expressing our thoughts; 
we have only to find names for our ideas, and then put t]»em to¬ 
gether by connectives, instead of interweaving, or rather fittiMp 
them •together by a due admixture of verbs, participles, preposi¬ 
tions, drc. So* that this way of writing, as contrasted with ilie 
other, may be likened to the primitive rude carpentry, in which 
the materials were united by coarse external impleincnts, pins, 
nails, and cftimps, when compared wdth that art m its most im¬ 
proved state, after the in^'ention of dovetail, joints, grooves, and 
mortices, when the junctions are effected by forming properly the 
extremities of the pieces tm be joined, so as at once to consolidate 
and conceal the juncture." » 

b. lieJun^ancy or PleonoiM consists of snpcrfiuous additions. 
This is a fault constantly committed by writers who aim at what 
is called a flowery style." They pour out upon their pages an 
unmeasured supply of efiithets and phrases. It is not onongli for 
them to say tiiat a thing is beauilrul; it must be beautiful, and 
fair, and lovely. A mountain is not cuily grand, but sublime, 
imignificent, terrible, overpowering. So loo, they are never con¬ 
tent with expressing their meaning; they must add something for 
the sake of efiect or for ornament; as, “Reason is the glory of 
human iiattre, ami*is one of the chief eminences whereby we are 
laired above our fellow-creatures the brutes.” Here the wiiler 
sliould stop, but he cannot retrain from adding—“in this longer 
World.” To energy of style redundancy is fatal. It is li|fe load¬ 
ing a man with chains and then bidding him walk bri>kly. “Ry 
a multiplicity o{«wo/ds,” 8a3-s Dr. Campbell, “ the sontiiiiont is 
not set ofT and nccommod.ited, but, like David in Saul’s armour, 
it is encumbered and o|'pressed.”I Redundancy is to be ob»<-rvc?»l 
in the follo^ving seutence from Swift who, however, seldom erred 
in this respectIn tl»e Oekic citmmonwealth it was 
vilegimA birthnighi of ^every citizen and poet to taib aloud and in 
public” 

e. Circumlocution is such an excess of di(riisene.ss that it can 
be remedied only by reensting the whole in more incisive Ian- 
•gistge. Bain gives the following as an example Pope firofessed 
t() J».ave learnccfhis poetry from Drydwi, whom, whenever an 
opportuiiitj^w’as presented, he praised throngji the whole period 
of liis existence with unvaricrl liberatity ; and perhaps his ciiarac- 
te* m.^y receive some illustration if a comparison be in.stilutcd 
tietween him^nd the man whose pupil he wuh.” This sentence, 
prt»perly pruned, will run as follows:—“ Pope professed himself 
the pupil of Drydeti, whom he lost no opportunity of praising; 
and liis character is illustrated by a comparison with his master.” 
In a ptossage from the late Qeorge Gilfillan the diffuse is unplea¬ 
santly di.s]uayed. He is describing his visit to the peak <»f Loch- 
iiagar, celebrated by ByronIt was the grandest moment in 
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* our liven. We liad Itood upon many liills-^in sunshine aud in 
shfidC) in mist and in thunder—but never hod before, nor hope to 
have ag^in, such a feeling of the grandeur of this lower universe— 
such a sense of horrible sublimity; nay, we question if there be a' 
mountain in the empire which, though seen in similar circum¬ 
stances, could awaken the same emotions in our minds. It Is not 
its loftiness, though that be great, nor its bold outline, nor its 
savage loneliness, nor its mist-loving precipices, but the associa¬ 
tions which crown its crags with a * peculiar diadem^* its identi¬ 
fication with the inhume of a poet, who, amid all his fearful errors, 
had, perhaps, more than any of the age's bards the power of iii- 
veHiing all his career—yea, to every ci^ncr which his firm foot 
ever touched or which his genius ever sung—with profound 
and melancholy interest. We saw name of Byron written in 
the cloud-characters above us. We saw his genius sadly smiling 
ill those gleams of stray sunshine which gilded the darktuss they 
could not dispel.” And so on. Tliis is verbositythe emptiest 
kind ; the shell has no kernel in it; there* is aUsuliitcly iiO mean¬ 
ing to bo got at in all this whirl of words. As a contrast, take a 
quotation from Canon Liddoii. The style is rich and copious, 
but neither redundant nor tautological; the fulness is that of a 
ilcoj) clear stream:—“ The wonderful world in which we now pass 
tliis stage of our existence, whether the higher world of faith he 
open to onr gaze or not, i-i a very temple oi many*and august 
mysteries. You will walk, perhaps, to-inorrow afternoon into the 
oounlry^; and here or tiiere ilie swelling bnd.s, or the first fre.sli green 
of the opening leaf, will remind you tiiat already spring is about 
to re-enact before your eyes the beautiful spectacle of her yearly 
triumph. Kvery whore around yon arc evidences of the existence 
and movement of a inysterions jmwer which you CJiii neitlicr see, 
nor touch, nor define, nor measure, nor understand. This power 
lives speechless, noiseless, uaseoin yet energetic, in every bough 
above your head, in every blade ol^grass beneath your fect.”„ 
Observe that both the tautology and tlm pleomtsm may be spar¬ 
ingly employed in certain circumstances. Thus synonymous words 
and phrasc.s are admissible when without them the full meaning 
cannot l>e expressed, or for the sake of emphasising prominent^ 
points of the expo.silion„or in order to bring out a strong emotion 
or absorbing thought. We say, for instance, “ We have seen with 
our eye.s,” *Tlje confusion ^vas passing and transitory,” “The 
vision mul the faculty divine,” “The heoil and front of his*offend¬ 
ing." “AH is little and low and mean among us.” In poetry ' 
a ^eoaastio form of expressiou is often very beautiful 

** The world ii too mooli with or : late and toon, 

^ Oftting and tpending, we lay waeie our powan: 

Little wo lee In Nature that it oun i 

We have given our hearts awey, a eordid boon! * 
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“ Blow, bugle, blow, nt the wUd eohoA flying; 

Blow, bugle; euswer, eohoea, dying, dying, dying." 

And in prose it is often impTmive. Tlius Rnskin says,The 
sky is for all; as it is, it is not * too bright nor good for 
huinaft nature’s daily food ; * it is fitted in all its functions for the 
))ert«toa1 comiort and exalting of the heart, for the soothing- it, 
ana purifying it from dross and dust. And yet we never attend 
to it; we ncger make it a subject of thought, but m it has to do 
with our animal sensation; we look upon ail oy which it speaks to 
ns more clearlv titan to brutes, upon iiJl which bears witiioss to the 
* intention of the Supreme, that \m are to receive more from tlie 
covering vault than the lipt and the dew which we share with the 
weed, and the worm, only a{a succession of fBeaiiingless and 
monotonous accideuta, too confmon and too vain to be worthy of a 
momenteof watchfulness or a glance of admiration,” 

I come, in the Inst place, to speak of melody of style. It is 
obvious that we inuy wAte a style strong, perspicuous, and pace* 
fui, which may still he deficient in rhythmical force and cadence. 
1 am ndt snn.guine that the defect can be remedied by attention, 
however assiduous, to rules, however precise. It seems to mo that 
to write musically ime must have a feeling for musiod harinonies, 
*’au ear for inu&ic,” a sensc'of time and tune; and specially so iu 
prose, where the writer gains no assistance from metre or rhyinu. 
rrofesuor Bain, however, in his book on *'English Composition 
..nd Rhetoric ” lays down certain data which tne reader may be 
dis|H>sed to consider. Tims lie says that the Abrupt con. 9 onants 
are the hardest to pronounce (p, t, k. with their a-spirated forms, 
/ ih (as in ihin\ aifu and tlio vt>wcis the easiest; that the abrupt 
consonants are made e.asier by Wiking them in alternalion witli 
vowels, and especially long vow#ls; that a sharp mute (/, (A, 
or h) and adlat route (6, v; cf, th, a.s jii thine; z) cannot be easily 
sounebd together; that the cifimilation of cnnsoimnts increases 
dilliculty of prontinciati(g) ; and that tlie alternation* i vowel and 
consonant makes the succession of words more agn ..'ublc. lie 
considers it desirable lo avoid the clash of vowels, l^oth in the 
middle of words {ideas, hiatris) and between one word and another 
{rOuuume), and tlgit long vowels out of accept (as u in contribute, a in 
reprobate) are somewhat hard to pronounce. He is of opinion that 
it contribute# to the melody of langmme to avoid the too frequent 
repetition of the same letters, wheUier coiisonaflts or vowels. 
Tl is is dot the belief of Mr. Swinburne and poets of the Allitera* 
^tive School; {«id though excessive alliteration is as dmgreeable 
as any other excess, and Mr. Swinburne employs the trick oA 
nanseam^ yet the occasional use of it adds unqucstiimably to grace 
and melimy of style. Take an example from Tenuysou 

** Tbt spUmdour blls on esttlo trulli. 

And mowy inmmiti oU in itorj ; 
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Tlie /ong^ /igbi xhtlcei aerois the fokei^ 

And the wild cataract 2 eapa in glory. 

Blow, bngle, blow, set tbe wild echoes flying; 

Blow, bngle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying.** 

Take an example from Sbclley:— 

‘*^gher still, andAigher, 

From the earth thou springest. 

Like a cloud of fire; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever siiigost. 

“ Like a plowwojtn ^Iden ^ 

In a di‘ll of dew. 

^battering unheholden* 

Its neriul hue * 

Among the flowers and grass which screen it from the view.* 

It must 1)0 owned that the alliteration iu these passages pleases 
the ear, like the occasional repetition of the tonic in a phrase 
of music. The grace is one tiiat belongs to poetry rather than 
to prose, }ct in prose may at times be advantageously intro¬ 
duced. Such expressions as “the light of love,” “the march of 
inuid,” “the policy of prudence,” are not unwelcome, lii the 
following passage from Einersun the nliiteralioii nia^ have been 
unintentional, but it contributes to the effect:—“ Be our expe* 
rience in /particulars what it may, no man ever forgot the visita¬ 
tions oi that/power to his heart and brain teliich created all things 
used ; tehich tea.s the dawn in him of music, poetry, and art; 
U)hich made the face of nature i-adiant with purjii') light, the morn¬ 
ing and the night varied enchantments: when a single fone of one 
voice would make the heart bojiid, ana the most trivial circum¬ 
stance associaied with one form is put in the amber of memory ; 
teiieii he &eciiine ail eye wiidn one was present, and &ll niemury 
telien one was gone ; lehcn the youth 6ecom^s a teatcl»r of 
mindows, and studious of a glove, a ¥011,*^a ribbon, or the u^hcels 
of a carriage; uihen no place is too solitary, and none too silent, 
for him w'ho has richer compniiy and sweetbr conversation in his 
new thoughts fhau any old friends, though best and purest, ^aiu 
give him ; /or fhe /igures, fhe outlines, flio wurdk of tne beloved 
object are not like otiier images icritteu in mater, but, m P]utar6h 
said, ^enameliatl in fire,'and*make the study of midnight.” But 
this use of alliteration is a very different thing to that osteiitatious 
parade of it in which some living writers indtil^, as if the subtlest 
melody of style were attained by the ingenious *but unknown 
author of “Peter Finer picked a p'ck of pepper !** 

To return to Professor Bain, he advises us not onlv to avoid 
thb too frequent repetition of the same letters, but of the same 
syllablea. A due alternation of long and short^ of accented and 
unaccented ivliables. is an essential condition of melody. “This 
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is one part of English Tersificatitm ; and altliough prose allows a 
greater latitude, yet the principle has to be attended to." (A 
very unmusical sentence !) “ The Sbakesperian line, ^ Thf^pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war/ ia a penect alteniation, besides 
being melodious through the variety of the letters and the nature 
of the closing syllable." All which is very true, but the fact re¬ 
mains that no rules can l>e formulated which will enable the young 
composer to attain ”a due alteriiatiun of long and short syllables" 
<»r ** variety of letters." His own taste, his own feeling, must be 
his guide, assisted by a close and critical study of the best writers. 

• To another of Professor Bain's dipta, namely, that " the closing 
syllables of a sentence shoild allow the voice to fall by degrees," 
1 entertain a strong objection. • The aerue must be studied as well 
as the aoundj and it iniiy be fiecessary oftentimes to close witii 
an emphatic word or syllable, to whicli adequate importance must 
be given t>y the voice. A single example inust sumce :—"People 
who know little al^out* Ijondun know by heart tlie places in 
Jerusalem where those blessed feet trod which w'cre nailed to the 
cross. Men who know nothing of the architecture of a Uiiristian 
cathedral can yet tell yon about the nattern of the Holy T^'rople." 
In each of these sentences the einpliasis rises in the concluding 
clause. It is possible, however, to agree with the Professor in his 
final rule, wlalch. indeed, sums up all that can be wisely said on 
the subject. “The prlnciide of variety or alternation applies to 
clauses, to sentences, and to comt>o8ition thrtmghout." Variety 
is, in truth, tlie secret of melody ; as tlie analysis of the ftrose of 
any great writer will clearly prove. Let the reader study tlie 
following passage,4ind lie will find it an example of almost every 
grace and gift by which language i| lifted into eloquence.* 

“The pa-ssions of mankind are partly protective, partly bene¬ 
ficent, like the chaff and grain of the c^>m, but none witliout their 
use; none wifliopt nobleness when seen in balanced unity with the 
rest of«the spirit which tlicy are charged to defend. Ti p passions 
of whicli the end is the cl^ntiiiuance of the race; the n iignatioii 
which is to arm it against injustice or strengtlien it to resist 
wanton injury ; and the*fear winch lies at the ro(»t of prudence, 
reverence, and awe, arc all h<»nourable and bp.-iuiiful, so long as 
man is regarded tn his relations to the* existing world. The 
religious purist, striving to conceive him withdrawn from those 
relatums,^eSa^es from the countenance ^.he traces of <il] transitory 
passion, iJlumiiies it with holy hope and love, and se;ds it witli 
Jhe security of heavenly peace; he concealH the forms of the body 
by the deep-folded garment, or else reiiresents them under severely 
chastened types, and would rather paint them emaciated by the 
fast or pale from the torture than strengthened liy exertion or 
flushed by emotion. But the great naturalist takes the humau 

> Butkb, ^touH of Venice, veil, ii. e. vi. e. 
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licing in its wholeness, in its mortal as well as its 8|iirttuat 
Btreiigth. Capable of soimding and sympathising with the whole 
range its passions, he brings one majestic harmony out of them 
all; he represents it fearlessly in all its acts and thoughts, in its 
haste, its anger, its sensuality, and its pride, as well as in its forti¬ 
tude or faith, but makes it noble in them all; he.cast8 asi'de the 
veil from the body, and beholds the mysteries of its form like an 
angel looking down on an inferior creature; there is nothing 
which he is reluctant to behold, nothing that he ie ashamed to 
confess; with all that lives, triumphing, falling, or suffering, he 
claima kindred, either in majesty or in mercy, yet standing, in a 
sort, afar off, nniii(jvc<l even in flie dee]jness of his sympathy ; for 
the spirit within him is to<» thoughtful to be grieved, too brave to 
be apjnilied, and too pure to be pol^tted.'^ 

Here the reader will discover antithesis and alliteration, meta¬ 
phor and mctonyiiiy, elliptical constructions, inversronsf alterna¬ 
tion of vovmIs with consonants, perspicuity, elegance, strengtli; 
all the arts and qualities on which the professors of the art of 
comp(kHition most insist. But let him not 8np;>ose that thc^author, 
in tlie process of writing, wa.s consoi<«ui) of his employment of afiy 
<if these. A good stj le i.s not to be built up like a steam-engine, 
bit by bit and part and part, with a crank made to fit here ami 
a valve made to vork nicely there ; it is, in Us essepfe, the spon- 
tuneons utterance of a full and ready mind. If you wish to write, 
well you innst begin at the beginning ; you must study the great 
writer^ and store your memory with anamjde vocabulary of words. 
You must study Nature so ns to have at} tnir command a sufficiency 
of choice and appropriate illustrations. You iu\}st master the sub¬ 
ject on which you jiroposo to write, and arrange your tiioughts in 
a natural ami liannoniona seqijimce. You must train your ear to 
a])pr<'ciatc the sulitle harmonies of language. But when once you 
have begun to write, you t^row to the winds a 4 l considera¬ 
tions of rhetorical ornament, and address yourself to the ona para¬ 
mount object of bringing your reader into oiitife B3’mpathv with 
yon. To put your thought into tlie cuncisest, most inteiiigihle. and 
graoiTulest form ; tliat must be your singKi aim. You will learn 
in due time to get rid of crudities of expression, to avoid harsh 
and dissonant nliocatitais of words, and to vary the structurif of 
your periods. Constant intercourse with the works of the mastiers 
of English pnji^ie (nor must the poets be forgotten) will refine your 
taste and (hsciplinc your judgment It will tench 3*011 to^hiin the 
slipshod costume adopteil by so many writers of the {iresent day ; 
their attempts at huTuonr, their protieness to imitation, their fotid- 
nesK for trick and artifice. 

To young writers it is often recommended that they should take 
a passage froni some eminent author, read it carefully, draw up a 
summary of its arguments and an outline of their mode of state¬ 
ment, and, after a sufficient interval has elapsed, endeavour, from 
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that Rummai7 and tlmt oullutc, to rewrite tlife piwsago. Tliey wiil, ’ 
of course, compare their effort with the ori>;iital, and obserTe its 
defects. The plan is not a bad one, if care be taken to choose an 
author whose style is free from iimnnerisins. Otherwise it will 
lead to imitation, and imitation of tiie worst kind, that is, of 
(lefecis. For instance, Addison is better adapted for this mode 
of treatment than Burke ; Dcf(»e than Qibbun ; Washini^toit Irviiif; 
and Sir Arthur Helps than Carlyle. As a good narrative style h 
of hiuh im}>prtance. tiie student may prolit by writing out in hU 
o*m Englith part oi a cliapter of Macaulay or Froude, Goldsiuitu 
or Dean Stanley, always subjecting his vu^rk to patient analpis 
and comparison. Or he ijiay cuiffpose a description of some place 
or building with which he is {ainiliar, and compare it wiili similar 
descriptions by wi iters of adkjfiowledged eminence. For instance, 
Southey's Mo se may safely be taken us a model. Tinui, in episto¬ 
lary complln;ioii, be may test himself against Didy Mary Worthy 
Montagu or Ckwpcr; in cssapwriting he may study Lord Ikcon, 
De Quincey, Hnxiitt, Helps, Jeffrey, John Foster, Vvilliam Smith 
(the author of “Tlmrmlale^X Hay ward. In each case let him observe 
how the subject is treated, liow it is divided into certain niaiii 
lines of thought, and how these are subdivided into sub.Hidiary 
lines, and how all are taken np ami fused togctlicr towards the 
close. Evijp-y css.iy (and you may take the word in it.s widest 
possible acceptation) consists of throe main points—tiie iiitroduc' 
tion, in vvliicli the subject is brought forw.ard and exjilaincd ; the 
exposition, in which the writer's view is supported by every possible 
reason ami illustration^ while the argumeuts of those npiiolding 
an opposite viowjire criticised mid (presumably) demolished ; anil 
the peroration, in which the writer rapidly sums up his case iiml 
appeals to his reader to approve it. Let us glance at Foster’s 
Essay on the Evils of Popular /gnurance.” In tlie introduction 
he comments on the unluippin^ss mankind, and puls forward 
ignoi^ancc ns the chief cause of that nnhappine^s^ 'I'his is his 
position, which fie illuBtratcs by reference t(» the igno mce of the 
Jews and ancient heathens, and their consequent inise/y, and kii])- 
ports by a review of itie ignoriiiicc jjreraiiing in the age-s sub^e- 
^queiit to those of ancient history, in his exposition he dwells on 
thb ignorance and debasement still uianifii.st in various features of 
the popular character, on the dishonour to our country that such 
should be the case. He meets the idjection fliat were this ignor¬ 
ance dispelled the people would be rendered unfit for their station 
and discontented with it; crowds argument upon argmnent to 
invalidate it f and demonstrates the advantage to a wise and 
upright Gkivernment of having intelligent subjects. The ignorance 
or thc'people causes an inaptitude to receive religious information, 
which is shown to be a serious evil. Having tfins proved his 
position Uiat popular ignorance is a source of wretchedness and 
disorder, he cousiders in what way that ignorance may best be 
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OTereome, both by tho action of the State tind of individnals ; and 
in an eloquent peroration returns to his previous ezpressioue of 
astonishment and regret at the actual condition oi ignorance* 
degradfltion*and irretcliednessjU^hile he congratulates those hnrnble 
individuals who, by their own strenuous and assiduous exertions* 
have raised themselves above it. Such is a brief analysis of Fos¬ 
ter’s celebrated essay : but each of the main parts we have rapidly 
indicated is susceptible of a similar analysis, and in this way the 
student will arrive at the method of composition adopted by all 
thoughtful writers. 
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PffVS/CAZ SELF-CULTVRR. 


"■nt/re ii l>nt ono SliekiiAth in ilie univcrw, «nd that is th# bodjr of man.” 

VhrysoVlvtn. 

" Instead of vilifying the body, complaining that onr nuhler puit is chained 
down to a base partner, ii is worth recollecting that the body ton is the gift 
of God, in its way divine, 'the temple of the Holy Ghost;* and that to 
keep a body^^in teni|Terance, soberness, and chastity, to guaid ii from 
pernicious influences, and to obey the laws of health, are jnst ns much 
religions as they are moral duties; Justus much obligatory on the Cliriatiun 
as they are on a member of a sanitary committee,'*•»'/’. YK. ifoAfWsoh. 

*' You will begin to know what a serious mutter our life is; how on. 
worthy and stupid it is to trifle it awny without heed; wliut a wietched, 
insignificant, worthless erentnre one comes to bo who does not ns soon as 
possible henddiis whole strength, as ^n striegifig a stiff bow, (o doing wliat' 
ever ti^k first lies before him ."—John Sttrliup, 

w 

'* A man cannot he kept healthy merely by attending to bin nldmach. If 
the body, which is the BUpi./ort of the curiously comidez fabric, acts with a 
jiusluining influence on the mind, the mind, which is the impelling force of 
the machine, may, hke steam in a Bteam*engin«i, for want of a controlling 
and regulative force, in a single fit of untempered e|pansion blow all the 
wheels and pegs and close-compacted plaleisof the machine,into chaos. No 
function of the body esn be safely performed for a eontinusnec without the 
habitual etrong control of a well-disciplined will. . . . Therefore, if you 
would be healthy^ be good ; and if yon would he good, be wise; and if you 
would be wise, be devout and reverent; for the fear of the Lord is tins 
begmaing of wisdom. Profenor Blackie, 
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Bj the ancient!, courage wai regarded ai practieallj the main part «{ 
rirtue; by ui, though 1 hope we are not lesa brave, purity ia so regardetl 
now. Ifhe fonner is evidently the animal excellence, a thing not to be left 
out when we ere balancing the one aguinat the other, But parity is inward, 
secret, self-auiGcing, hurmless, and, to crown all, thoroughly and intimately 
personal. It is, indeed, a nature, rather than a virtue'; and, like other 
natures, when most perfect, is least conscious of itself and its perfection. In 
a word, courage, however kindled, is fanned by the breath of man; parity 
Jives and derives its life solely from the Sjiirit of Qod.'’—Jiipuatui Jffore, 
“ Ouetiet at Truth*' 

“ 1 call a complete and generous education that which fils a man to per* 
form justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both private and 
public, of pence and war.’'-*il/i'ion. 





”ME.VS SANA IN .CORFORE SANO.'* 


R HEUBKRT SrEN'OEtt is of opinion tli.-it n<>thin(? 
wiil so iiiucli liasteii the time wlu>ii Ihk)^ and mind will 
both be adecpiatelycared for a^^ a difTnsion of the belief 
tliat the preservation of health is a dutj^. ’* Few seem 
coiiseintis,’* Ue a<!ds, “ that there is sncU a thing as physi* 
cal in 'r.ility. Men’s habitual wonls and acts imply the idea that 
tliey are’at liberty to treat their bo<liea as they please. Disorders 
entailed by dis«bedit*nce to Nature’s dictates they regard simply 
as grievances, not asjhc effects of a cimdiict more or less flagitious. 
Though the'^vii cot I seq nonet's itiflicte<i on their tUqiendants and on 
future generations are often as great as those caused by crime, 
yet they do not think themselves in any degree criminal. It is 
true that, in the case of drunkenness, the viciousness <»f a bodily 
transgression is recognised ; but none ap}>ear to infer that, if this 
bodily trnnsgTessil$ti i» vicious, so too is every bodily transgrcHsinn. 
'i'he fact is, that ail breaches of the law of health nro phydmt 
$in»” This view of the subject is 'now accepted by all tlnmglitfnl 
men, and tie self-culture would be considered complete which did 
not include the due training ana discipline (»f the Ixaly. Amoim 
the sciences which ftirn^ a regular noriioH of a weil-e'iisidered 
educational ctirrictilum, physiology, titerefore, justly hohis an im¬ 
portant (dace. It is suivly as cstvential to onr viell-beiiig that wo 
ali'Mild know something of the wondeifol mcchaniKm by which the 
operation of “ livvig" is carried on, as th^t we should ina.ster the 
iiro|>ositi *118 of Euclid or lenni to conjugate rvrrv. VVhefl the 
body ails, mind and soul ail also ; a healthy body is the condition 
of a healthy intellect and a sound moral nature, and the preserva¬ 
tion of ^ysical health is not only our duty as men, but as Chris¬ 
tians. We arewesponsiblc to our Creator for the right use of every 
faculty with which He has endowed us. We are re.spmisible also 
to our fejlow-men, as the welfare of tlie community depends iqioti 
the relative welfare of each member of it. We are*res(>onsible to 
ourselves, for we are clearly bound to inflict upon our nerves oi 
energiea no exce^ive or uitendurable strain. 
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The great law o! health may be put in this form: it in necessaij 
ti> take proper measures for repairing the %oasit which the body ie 
liaily, ipiy, constantly, undergoing. It tliritws off heat and euffere 
a loss substance, as we are reminded very urgently by the 
RCiisations of hunger and thirst. Like Oliver Twist, it cries out 
for “ moreit imperiously demands to he fed, or^^as an aMenifc* 
live, thre.'itens rebellion. The wise man prudently complies, as it 
is both his interest and pleasure to do ; and accordingly furnishes 
fresh air, drink, and food. The' organs by which the fresh air is 
utilised are called organs of rc.spiration ; those which receive the 
food and convert it into nutriment, organs of alimentation ; those 
which diffuse the air and food over the body, organs of circulation ; 
tliose whicii throw off the supfufluous product, organs of excretion. 
To a great extent, under certain recognised vital conditions, it is in 
every man’s power to keep these orj^ans in a sound and satisfactory 
elate, so that they can readily perform the work allotted to'chein. 
It he docs not do so, the waste of the h.aly will largely excee<l in 
amount the sustenance it receives and tne consequences will be 
disease and death. The brain ana the heart, which an* the tw'o 
pillars of life, its Jachin and its B<ir»z, will refuse, because, unable, 
to perform their re.spcctivc offices. But if lie fiiliil what is clearly 
his interest as well as Ids duty, he will then direct his attention to 
two great points—exercise and diet. Exercise assists the equable 
and regular action of the organs of circnlatidri ; diet<^ control.s the 
ncrion of the organs of circulation and excretion. Of course, there 
arc other considerations to be borne in mind ; ns, for instance, the 
pupr»ly of an adequate quantity of fresh air—an adult of eleven stone 
wfMght requires about. 800 cubic feet of thoroughly ventilated 
space—suitable eiothiiig, according to the seas,ms, and r prudent 
adjn.stmcnt of the hours of «leep, work, and recroat. n; but, 
roughly speaking, a man iiia)^ enjoy good hcaltii by a careful 
observance of the flictares of prudence in regard to exercise and 
diet. 1 am suppo.sitig, of course, th.at he Iivc.h a cleanly life, boih ' 

J iiiysically and morally, .and docs not pursue any notoriously un- 
icaltliy calling. 

Now as to diet, it is at least ns necessary that you should not 
eat nr drink too inucli as that you should not eat or drink too 
little. Indeed, the danger from excess is greater than the danger 
from parsimony. You must not throw upon the organs of alinjen* 
tation and nutrition a w’o,rk they cannot perform, a burden they 
cannot bear, or they will incontinently strike. "Temjierance” 
should be the student’s watchword ; or, as the old ndaks puts it 
** Eat to live, not live to eat.” Do not indulge, but simply satisfy, 
the appetite. For the proper nutriment of the body, however, it 
is requisite that the food wo eat should contain certain elements, 
and these elements in adequate proportion. Thus all food may be 
ilivtded into four classes:— 

I. Proteidst of which the elements are carbon, hydrogen, nitro* 
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Ken, and oxygen ; as in flour (gluten), flesh (m^onit), while of egg 
(allfumm), and cheese (casein). 

2. FcUSfOf which the eknienis are carbon, hydrogrn, and oxygen 
only; as in fat of ineat, butter, milk, and all vegetable ana uninial 
fatty matters and oils. 

3. Amyloidi, of which the elements are carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen only; as in starch, dextrine, sugar, and gum (which are 
found in potatoes), sago, honey, cane sugar. 

4. Afinet'dli, as in water, common suit, and the salts of various 
alkalies, e<uths, and ineUls. 

And it is not sufficient, as a k^^alth precaution, that we do not 
take too much of food am tchole; wo must not take too much of 
any kind of food. AVe must, mix our foods, or, in other words, 
vary our diets, so that the body may receive a pn>} orlion of all tlio 
elements that contribute to its growth and activity. On this 
pond Professor Huxley says :—“ No Kubstanco can serve iierina* 
ncntly for food^—tliat is to say, c.'iii prevent loss of weight uiid 
cliange in the general composition of the body—unless it contains 
A certain amount of pruteid iiuiUer in the shape of ulbuiniui, 
fibrin, syntoniii, Ciusein ; wbile, gn the other hand, any substance 
which contains proieid matter in a readily nssimilablo sha})e, is 
competent to act as a permnntMit vital looii-suiir. The human 
body contAiis a Inwge quantity of proteid matter in one or other 
of the forms which have been cminieiated ; and ihercfore it turns 
out to be an indisiiensable condition that every substance w hich is 

serve perinancntly as food must contain a sufficient quantity of 
the most iinporlant and complex c<imponcnt of the body ready 
made. It niu.st ^Iso contain a sufficient quantity of the mitierul 
ingredients which are required. Whether it contains either fats 
or amyloids, or both, its osaciitial pov\er of hupportiug the life 
and maintaiiiing the weight .and comjioitilion of the body reiiiains 
unchanged.* • 

But while the pniteids play so iinjiortanl a pait in wor fof>d, tliey 
are both disadvantagooiA and uncconrunieal. A full '’ouu man 
needs about 4000 grains of carbon and 800 grains of nitrogen daily 
to supply tlie body’s wants. In allmmen, which wo may take as 
<thf type of the pruteids, there are about 53 parts of carbon to 15 
pajrts of nitrogen?^ Hence, to secure 4^000grains of carbon, a man 
must eat 7500 grfuns of albumen; the 7500 grains of albumen con¬ 
tain npo g^iiis of nitrogen, or tieifrly four limcji more than is 
fcquiredi 

It is evident that a man restricted to a purely .albuininons diet 
must eat muen more than is good for him, not <Mi)y ex[iending 
much physiological labour in comminuting the food, but power and 
time in aissolving and absorbing it, besides tlirowyng a quantity 
of unprofitable work upon those organs (the kidneys) which have 
to get rid of the nitrogenous matter. 

** Utiproductive labour/* says Huxley, is as much to be avoided 
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in physiological as in political economy ; and it is quite possible 
that ail animal fed with perfectly nutritions putrid matter should 
die of sttvrvation, the loss^of ])ower in various o{)erations required 
for its assimilation overbalancing the gain, or the time occupied 
in their performance being too great to check waste with snfhcient 
rapidity. The body, under thehe circumstances, falls into the con> 
dition of a merchant wlio has aliiindant assets, but who cannot 
get in his debts in time to meet his creditors.'* 

The fats contain about 8o per cent, of carbon, and the amyloids 
(starch) about 40 per cent., as compared with 53 per cent, in 
albuminous matter. It is evideut, therefore, tliat by mixing fats 
with our f«)od we may (lisponse with a-considerable quantity of 
albumen ; and though the physiological action td the nmyloids U 
not ns yet exactly understood, there's no room to doubt that their 
admixture with our food is beneficial. Hence we come to the 
conclusion that the daily dietary of a healthy matij when lingaged 
in moderately hard work, should consist. of''mdat (one jxmnd, 
uncooked), bread ftwonty-four ounces), butter (one and an eighth 
ounce), pfitatocs ^welve ounces), sugar (one ounce), and milk 
(three ounces). Those whose occupations are sedentary may 
slightly reduce this quantity, and the proportions may be varied 
ac(?ording to taste or the digestive energy. 

To lay down rules for individuals is, however, inv;'ossiltIe; a 
man's own experience must determine what, and how much, he 
can eat. For exaniple, many persons cannot cat the white of egg, 
others cannot eat tfic yolk, and others cannot eat either. 1 hare 
known some persons to w'liom bacon me.ant dj'spepsia and all its 
liorrors. In short, as Leeuwenhoek say.s, we can triuch bet ter judge 
for ourselves as l«> what agrees ^r disagrees with us than pretend 
to advise other people what ns good diet or the c^intrary. I am 
concerned only to prove tl^it health dejieiids i^ion a judiciously 
mixed dietary, and a dietary rugukited on the priucipld^of niodera- 
tii)U. A few general snggestioiiH may, however, be added. Thus 
a reasonable interval f<»r digestion should ue allowcil lietween each 
meal. If you breakfast at cigiit, lunch nt about twelve, tlien dine 
at five. ^ You ^\ill want nothing nmre than a cup of coffee, a bi^uit, 
and a little fruit, until next morning. Do not eat immediately 
after exercise ; let the *body recover from the fiftiguo induced^y 
muscular exertion before it undertakes the labour of assimilatibti 
nini digestion.' Take care that the meat which ent^s into your 
hill of fare is of the best quality, luid let it be tiioroughly cooKcd, 
either by broiling or roosting. Poultry is an excellent aUernative 
with meat, and hsh may be tiUten occasionally wild great advan* 
tage, the best kinds being cod, haddock, phuce, whiting, flounder, 
and turbot, which ore comparatively free from oil. Increase the 

i >Mp(>rtion of fat in your food during very cold weather. And so 
«t ffTK>d digestion wait on appetite 1 
Having disposed of the solids, I turn for a moment to the fluids. 
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And hen 1 begin by affirming, with the old Greek, that ** wnter ie 
bwt.*’ A young and hmliliy man does not want alcohol, Tea or 
coffee, or by preference cocoa, he will find useful aiui a^eeaUe 
for breakfast and at tea; for each of the^e fluids iiim 4 ses the 
actmty and force of the organism while they diminish its waste. 
Tea, however,whould not be drunk stnmg, nor late at night, nor in 
any considerable quantity, or it will give rise to serious dyspeptic 
symptoms. Accoi^iog to Dr. Chambers, coffee produces on the 
organism two chief effects which caiiiiitt easily be connected 
together; namely, it raises the activity of the circulating and 
itirvou.s systems, and retards in a remaikaMu manner the decom* 
position of the tissues, (ts stimiilaiit effects originate in the reci¬ 
procal niodificaiJoiiS of the emyyreumnticoil and caffeine contained 
j)i the bean ; and it is to tljt^empyreuinatic oil we muKt irtice the 
diminution of li»e changes of deoumpositiun uhich coffee causes iu 
the . Says Dr. Chambers :—W hat an important efffct is tills! 
The lea and chAl'C Atinjeur may have less To cat, and yet lose less 
W'cight—wear his body oil less—than the vater-driiiker. At a 
comparatively small expt i.se he may save some of the costly parts 
of liis dint, those nitrogenous solids that entail so much thought, 
laboui, and anxiety to obtain." Ibit it must be reinembercd, 
that neither Coffee nor tea can be drunk w ill) so nmeli fri edum us 
water, aud^tbat wa^er will suit almost every stoinacli, while nmny 
persona cannot partake of the other beverages. Ami the student 
must be warned against the peniieion.s liabit of drinking slnmg 
coffee in order to keep hiinsilf awake wben stud>ing late at night, 
or of taking it during exidci.'-c. Jt is an admirable restoralfve after 
prolonged exertign or nimsiial f.atigne ; but if we feel thirsty when 
out for a walk or rich*, a cup of milk <<r a glass of water is a safer 
drink. In short, we must uj'plyjo diet those principles of r/usem- 
ing wliich we carry into our ordinary actions. ^Vc must avoid 
extremes all kinds, we mus^arcept the lessons taught by expu- 
riemiCj and we umst shim all empirical liabit'i, Tqjo. /fess vege¬ 
tarianism, or to'u.se nouitinr fluid than niiik, or to turn *csh-eutiT, 
or to proclaim water as a panacea for all tiie ills liiat liutnan flush 
is heir to, is the folly iff the bigot; is but a phase of the intolerance 
I wdiich claims salvation as tlie sole apiianage of sfime particular 
Cliiircli. ThegoVlejilawwhicli we havccviirto bear in nnno is simply 
that of moderation. “ Projitcr stomachuin, hfuno/^st quod est," and 
a young man hi'is himself to blaincvif lie do not kei p his *‘sto- 
mnchiigi in such excellent onlcr as toenf-uio thatllic himself shall 
be a scetisfactory s|tecimen of the *' homo." I do not know that on 
any other subject except religion is so much extravagant muisense 
talked as on that of diet; and this because most of tltosc who 
talk about it know notiiing wli.atcvcr of physiological law's. Now. 
if the student will but devote a little time to tlTe acquisition of 
some small knowledge of physiology^ he will not need to have an 
elaborate dietary constructed for liiu), and will be perfectly able 
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tu determine for hiniself “what to eat, drink, and avoid.” Be 
regular in your diet, be eimple in your diet, and be temperate in 
your die^: this is a triad worth all tiie ^yelsh triads put together. 

It may be interesting here to examine into the mode of living of 
one of the great thinkers and workers of the present age, Count 
Moltke, a master of the art of war, who gains victories by the 
elaborate calculations of a subtle intellect His habits and his life- 
method generally are distinguished by an admirable simplicity and 
regularity, his time being strictly divided and utilised according to 
llie rules ne has prescribed for himself. During the winter half of 
the year, in his drt'ssiiig'gown and with a little round smuking-Ciip 
on his head, he enfers his stmly or worlung-room at seven o'clock 
every morning, and takes his eaily cup of coffee, over which ho 
smokes a cigar. Then he commences the day’s labours. lie 
writes very rapidly atid regularly in a flowing and legible stjle, 
the characters being uniform, clear, and firm. At nine he .'eceives 
his official letters, and after reading them he dons his nniform'and 
linisheH ids toilet for the day. At eleven he hears the daily reports 
of his adjutants, and then takes his luncheon, which is generally 
of a Very simple character. After this he is usually enga.'ed in 
his study until two o'clock. At the stroke of two the Divisional 
Chief of the (icncral Staff apjiears, and makes his report for the 
ilay, the time he occupies varying according^to circ^yinstances. 
When tliis work is finished the Count iake.s a walk, and on re¬ 
turning home, dines witli the menibera of Ins family, llis favourite 
viiie at (linner is Mo'eHe. After the principal meal of the day 1)4) 
takes coffee and a cigar in his study, where the members of his 
hoiisoliohl and his friends find him ready to engrige in a choerful 
conversation on the topics of the day. Froiirfivo to seven in^ the 
evening, however, he i.s again ajt his botiks and papers, wiiiing 
letters, and completing the day’s official work. Ik'tweeii seven 
and eiglit he turns <*ver thc cveninir papers, and at etght tea i.s 
served in the/aniily circle, after which Count Moltkc is ]>artiial to 
a game of whi.st. Tlu; evening is wound Hp witli a little mnsie ; 
and at ten llie Count retires to rest, to rise at half-pa.st six on the 
morrow for a sin.ilar routine. It is cvitlenMhnt the great geiieml 
is one of those who eat to live, and not live to eat. , 

Why have not the biographers of all great nwn furnished fls 
with such details ns tiiescl It would be useful to know how 
Bacon and Kaleigh, how MiJton and Locke, how lj«ibnitz and 
Daplace, ttte ami ilrank, wiicn tlicy rose, wlien they went^to beti, 
how much exorcise they took, and what were their f.wourito 
articles of food. We know that l)r. Johnson Avas exca.ssively fond 
of tea; that Napoleon took stnuig coffee, which, by the way, 
ruined his digestion; that Byron drank too much soda-Avater; that 
Obftilcs James'Fox was partial to claret, and that William Pitt 
took his port very freely. Sh.ikcspoare, it is to Ijc presumed, had 
a taste for veuison, and at the “ Mermaid” he probably indulgra io 
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a glass of sack, which seems to have been a «fry Spanish ^»ina, like 
itur modern sherry. Hetirv the First had an excessive liking for 
lampreys, as Qeorge tiie Third had a fancy fur Sam Weller's 
of inntton and tninmings.” Perhaps if we could find out what 
articles of fuod had been most largely used by men who have 
risen above their fellows, we might be able to form a philosophy 
of diet of infinite value to the student, W'ho might **eat" bis way 
through literature or science os a young lawyer cats his terms ! In 
the absence of the necessary data, we can conclude only that they 
acted upon Sir Matthew Hale's advice to his sou;—** Be very 
moderate in eating and drinking.'^ 

A word or two must b%said on the vcxc<l question of “Alcohol 
or No Alcohol,” which is buj another form of the old problem, 
“Use iwjiM Abuse.” I am grt-imred to argue, as I have nlrtady 
hiiitci], that “water is best," at least for young men and students ; 
and po fine can feel a more intense horror of intemperance tlian 1 
do, or be more dmscions of its magnitude as a nationsd evil. But 
I am n<»t ]»repared, iii the face ol wh;»t seems to nie incontrover- 
tiiiJe evidence to the contmry, to admit the injurious effects of 
a moderate quantity of alcoholic stimulant. A man may take his 
two glasses of hitter beer or his two gla.sses of ehiret a day, and he, 
in ii.aily circumstances, the better for them. Unqnesuonably, if 
you have i^f>t younielf well in hand, if 5 ou cainmt trust to your 
resolution and self-control, tl.e otily safe course (and again 1 say 
for voung men it is tlio latter course) is to refrain wholly and* 
aKsoluteiy. But I cai.iiot call .alcoljo), in small doses and diluted, 
a ptiison. I cannot p*'vdict that all the loathsome consequenees of 
drunkenness wiiLdut-cend upon the unlnekv licnd of the worn and 
wi'.nry worker who tlempt-rately supplies Nature witli the gentle 
slimnlus she requires. J am coiflent to say that wrak as well as 
stiong men should “drink with harness on their throats." it iu 
true that Milton censures the » ” 

* ** T>eitlre of wine ond all dolioimia drinks, * 

tViiicb ma'Ay u famouB wnriior ovoituiiix;” 

but he also [iroini.ses tchiin who observes 

• • *'Tho nilo of tiof f00 fflucA," 

• • 

that he shall live and prosper until, like ripe fruit, he drops into 
the lap of ^Kother li^irtli, or be with oiire 

* Gathered, not banhly iduckcd, in death*mature." 

“ Ill compliance with the dictates of phy.siology,” says Ocorge 
Henry Lewes, “ and in compliance also with the ciLstom of f*hysj<»* 
iogists, we are forced to call alcohol food, and very cflicient food 
too. If it be not food, then neither is sugsir food,* nor stnrcli. n<*r 
any of those nuni/old aiibstancea employed by man which do not 
enter into the composition of hia ti.ssue8. That it produces 
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' poiftonnns effects when concentrated and taken in large dosea ie 
jierfectly true; bnt that similar effects follow when diluted and 
taken iu small doses is manifestly false, as proved by daily ex* 
pcrience.*’ 

Having conceded so much on the side of alcohol^ I feel bound to 
maintain, on the other side, that a healthy man with a sound con* 
Htitution, able to supply himself with proper food, fresh air, and ex* 
ercise, mav reasonaofy do without it. The reader will be perplexed, 
])erhaps, by this apfmrent sec-saw of st4ateiiient; but I am not 
indulging ill paradoxes. The fact is, that a very large number of 
persons are not in the happy position I have indicated; and to 
them the moderate, very modeVate, u^ of stimulants may be 
recommended. Prom the age of forty to sixty many people find them 
beneficial, for they assist in the dige^ion and assimilation of food, 
and quicken tlic organs of circulation i^hen they arc doing their work 
languidly. Tlie quantity taken, however, even in these ciisos, must 
not exceed half an ounce of absolute alcohol daily, to be taken frith 
or soon after meals. This would Vie represented by about two glasse.s 
of sherry or port, three glasses of the lighter clarets, half a pint of 
IhirUui ale. or a pint of ordinary ale. But for further information 
on this all-important subject I would refer the reader to Dr. 
J’arkes “On Hygiene,’' Dr. W. B. Carpenter, “The^ Physiology of 
Temperance and Total Abstinence” and I)r. h* Ajjistin, ‘‘Oil 
Viliinuhuits and Narcotics.” 

» Tiio question of smoking I shall dismiss in a few worda Timt 
tobacco in any shape can benefit a healthy man, that it can facili¬ 
tate the'apecinl work uiidertaken by the student. I am unable to 
perceive. It is to niy mind an expensive and wholly needless form 
of self-indulgence, and a remarkably disagr«eal/ie one; tbo pre¬ 
sence of a smoker coutaiuinatingrGod's'pure air, and rendering it 
offensive to delicate nostrd'<. That excesgive smoking is injurious 
1 supjioso 1)0 one disputes ; that sqme constitutions cannbear with¬ 
out apparent, mischief modtraie smoking seems tolerably, well 
established, always prtivided that tlie sinqker is over twenty-one. 
Dr. Todd, therefore, must bo held to exaggerate when he asserts 
that “the habit of using tobacco in any shape will soon render 

J UKI emaciated and consumptive, your nerves shattered, youi^spirits , 
ow and moody, your (hroat dry, and demamVng stiinulatid); 
drinks, your person hltUy, and your habits those of a swiue.*^ 
When wo know that Tenny.son indulges iu “the jvecd,” and 
Thomas Carlyle, and Frederick Leighton, and Millais, wo c;innot 
endorse language of so much violence. But that “no youth'can use 
it without decided and permanent injury to bis ap|>cavauce, health, 
xnd progress in study ” w*e may readily agi^. 

I pass on to the subject of exercise, wliich is one that demands 
the student’s g;<eatest consideration. That health of body and 
hlalth of mind, that elasticity of spirit and freshuess of enei|^, 
that quickness of perception and power of close applicatiou 
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which render inteliectnal labour a pleasui^ and a profit, can be 
preserved only by regular and aufiScieiit exercise. It is a part nt 
our education, enters into our moral and mental discipline. We 
cati as little do without it as without food or sleep. * Only by 
exercise, physical exercise, can we maintain our muscles, organs, 
and‘nervous .system in pn>per vigimr. Only by exercise can we 
equalise the circulatioii and distribute the blood evenly over every 
l^t of the body; for daiiug exercise the muscles press on the 
veins and help forward the currents by quickening every vessel 
into activity. Only by exercise can we continue to take a chGcrful 
and wholesiime view of life ; fiw exercise assists the digestion, and 
a good digestion is the^uverei^n antidote for low spirits. Only 
by exercise can the brain be strengthened to perforin the labour 
demanded of it. Most emilir.nt nicit have provided themselves 
with the moans of adequate physical exertion. Wordsworth in all 
weathers traversed the inoiintains and v;dlf>y8 of the Lake Oountr}'. 
ancf the vigoue of frame he thus acquired gave strength and 
Btrenuotisness to his noetry. Byron, as everybody knows, was a 
fine swimmer and rode boldly. Cmsar, too, swam with skill and 
courage, while he oz(>osed himsidf freely to the open air. Mahom- 
med made his own fires, swept his own house, milked bis ewes, 
and mended his shoes and pantaloons xviih his own sacred hand 
Woabiugtgn laboiycd in his orchard zealously, and Gladstone fella 
trees. Sir Walter Scott was a vigurous horseman and a not less 
vigorous pedestrian ; delighted in coursing and s^tlnion-spearing, 
and outdoor piustimes generally. At Asbestiel he ruse^at live, 
lighting his own fire in winter, xvas seated at his desk by six o’clock, 
by breakfast at nine had ^‘broken the neck of the day’s w'ork,’’ 
toiled for two h^nrs-more after breakfast, and by one oVlock was 
out and on horseback. Sir Hvimphry Davy and Joim Bright 
have found their recreation in izaak WaIton'.s favourilo purMiiit, 
which was dear also to Sir Jlenry Wottoii. Ttie great Kliza- 
bethpns gave up much of their time to exf^rcise, liawuking, hunting, 
riding, sho4>tin|^ with bow' and arrow, so that the fn '^hness of tiie 
country pervades their writings, and steals upon Uie ,eadcr like a 
breath ol summer air l»hrough an open windttw. Boy or man, you 
will never be sound in brain or iiinh, never think clearly or judge 
fitirly, unless you refresh ycmrself by hourty and regular exiTCise. 

the **pale student” I would say: Join a cricket club or a 
toluntecr Ciirps, dig tin your gardep, buy a turner’s Uthe, make 
your (fWii chairs and tables, only get exercise. Parodying the well> 
Lnov’n*satirical advice of Horace, 1 put my counsel in this 
form:—Exercise, readily and without trouble if you can, but 
quoeun^ modo rm, in any way or form get exercise. For my¬ 
self, I Mlieve walking to be the healthiest and pleasantest; but 
you are free to vary it with leaping, fishing, shooting, swim¬ 
ming, riding. Do not say that vou have no time, that it interferes 
with your studies; of course it does—it <n^/U to do so. Do not say 
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that you feel unfitted for it: of course you do, and for that reij 
reason you must take it. My good sir, instead of crushing your 
wits beneath an accumulation of ** ancient classics,” learn a little 
physiulo^ (as 1 have already recommended); obtain an insiglit 
into the Taws of health; and then ^ou will find that your days.w’ill 
THit be long in the land if you ait for nine hours out of every 
twenty-four with your chin half buried in your breast and your 
hack describing a bold curve, until the blood almost stagnates in 
your veins, and the lungs rebel against the labour iintiosed u|>oa 
them. 

But tlte render may profess hinj^splf fully sensible of the advan- 
tiiges of regular exercise, and ask rne siinttly to define the proper 
dally inodicum for an ordinary ndulu. He is willing to walk, but 
wants to know *Miow far” and “how^long.” Here again I must 
reply that individual conditions vary to so great an extent as to 
render impossible the statement of a rule which shall apply dtjui^ly 
to everybody. I have known youi^ men suffer as ifiucli from over 
exercise os from the want of it. Uenerally speaking, all sudden 
exertion is prejudicial, even to danger ; a man who has been mewed 
up in his study for Biuiceasivc weeks cannot “right” himself by 
starting at once on a long and rapid pede.strian ionrney. If, from 
any cause, active exercise has been intermitted for a i)eriod, it’inust 
be resunicd gradually and carefully, the amount, beingsfncrcased 
with a due rrgartl to the suflerer’s capabilities. F»>r men in good 
health I’toft'ssor Parkes thinks nine inile.s si d4ay enough, but not 
t<»o rmicii ; he adds, however, that allowance must be made for 
Ki.'ch exercise as the (krdinary business <if life entails upon them, 
and this, in many cases, would involve a con.sideiiable reduction. 
Blit it is certain that few men engaged in intellectual labour eoiihi 
aeroinjdish with ease or safety large au amount of exercise 
Nor do 1 believe? it to be advantageous to insi.st upon a 
definite standard or ineasureificnt ^or every day. I sTfould feel 
wretched if I*knew that 1 musi acc(*mpiiali n gipn miinl»e» of 
miles ; one would as lief work on the ireadvoill 1 Wliat ow^/i/ to 
boa])leasure w’ould, by thi.s one condition, bo converted into a 
drudgery. It seems wiser to say that everj man should sjHmd 
not jo.ss than two hours a day in the (»pcn air, and speml those twQ 
hours in soine form of moderate exertion, varyit^ the form aa 
often ns possible, and avoiding even the suspicion of monotony 
calculation. According to Dr^Smith, the quantity of ifir inspired 
ill n lying position is represented by the unit ij in Btaudii)g, the 
quantity of nir inspired rises to 1.33; in walking at the rkte of 
one mile an hour, to 1.9; and at Iho rate of four miIe.^;iTi hour, to 
5,0; in sndmming, to 4.33; in riding and trotting, to 4.05. These 
figures apparently show that in walking a epecd of three miles an 
hour would be siimcient. 

*J)r. Rolfe particularises three kinds of exercise, according to the 
ports of the uody chiefiy employed in their perfonnaucc. First, 
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iS!rmrue tliai hringt into nearly equal action'all the mutdee of the 
body —swhniiiin^, boxing, fencing, climbing. Second, Exercise 
t/uU gives considerable employment to the upjier as well as the lotrer 
extremity —cricket, rackets, tennis, fives, golf, shooting, football, 
TOwitig. Tlnrd, Exercise which is chiefly performed by the lower 
limbs and trunk, and in which the rnuscles of the upper extremity 
are auxiliary —leaping, running, riding, walking. At a ha»ty 
glance the reader wouhl conclude, pcrlinps, that tlie first* class 
must necessarily l>e the best, but it is to be remembered tbat there 
is no real necessity for that innscular development of the upper 
half of the body wliich both the first and second clanses are in¬ 
tended to secure. Again,,we must consider what kiiul of exercise 
can be continuously o.'joyed ; uhat gives Die greatest return at 
the least expenditure of brmti power; what can l»e everywhere 
pursued and at the least cosr. In all respects walking carries off 
the palin. Hitt as ;i “diversion” the student may take up any 
kincr of exercise* that will not exhaust or fati;:uc iiiiii. lain not 
prepared, however, to feenmineTid gyinnastic.s j in the first place, 
Dccau'^e the exercise is artificial; and in the second, because it is 
exccasive. 

Tlie iiygicnic value of baths and bathing is now so generally 
ncknowicdced that it seems unnecessary to oflVr any remarks con* 
cendng tii^n, cxee.yt by w.iy of warning against excess. Some 
y<»ung men, when at the seaside, ]ihinge into the water twice or 
thrice a day and remain in it too long at a time. This is a dnnger- 
nijs practice, and checks instead of stimulating a healthy action c»f 
the skill. No bath shmihl betaken immediately aft« r a meal, and 
cold baths siiould md be taken at all if they are not followed by 
an instant “ reaetYon ”’in the Hystem of tlie bather. Let me expliio. 
The natural heat of the body is between 98*and 99* Fahr,, ami tins 
temjieratiire a healthy Imman body preserves under almost all 
circumstaTues, owing to that excpnsile balance between tlie pro¬ 
duction and lo'i.s of heat, wliicn is ]>rodnced by organic action. 
Hliould it rise td ipo* o^siuk l«» 76°, d«'alli is the sure ami certain 
lesnlt, and a sudden rise or fall of six or seven degrees means 
danger. jNow the coo'mg of tlie body takes place tl :oucb three 
jChief and one minor processes: the evaporation from the lungs, 
thd evaporation iirom tlie skin, and the nuiiation of iieat from tlie 
body's surface, together wMth the absorption of heat by things that 
come in conflict with tiie body. , 

The immediate effect of a cold bath is to cWll the surface of the 
body, aN*d this chill, iiifiueneing the l>rain and spinal cord, causes 
a slight trcmiiionsness of the limbs, and a perceptible mental ex¬ 
hilaration. At the same time tiie temperature of the blood rises, 
owing to the acceleration of the usual proce.ssea of combustion, 
fint after the bath has iMtcd a fotv minutes the'lemperatun; of 
the bhmd fails, the inspiration slackens, the pulse be.ats less rapidly, 
the mental excitement is succeeded by languor, the shivering by 
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a scnae of 'nearinena. S|>ring otii of the bath, atid immediately 
“ reaction ” occtira, nr thould occur ; the vessel.s of the akin enlarge, 
tlie blood recovera Its normal temperature, a feeling of warmth 
flpreads dver the Ixidy. and the bather is conscious ot a sensation 
tif general comfort. Tliis reaction is quickened by a thontugh 
rubbing of the boriy, an<l maintained by gentle exercise. Now the 
eiTect of a warm batli at ftrst is decidedly the reverse of what we 
linrve described as following a cold bath ; the temperature of the 
surface, as well as that of tlic b]oo<b rim, the pulse and respiration 
are rpiickened in both cases; but afier a warm bath, the blood- 
vessels of the skin dibitc, and a redness is perceptible (»u the sur¬ 
face- On removal from the liot f)uth tliaskin is iii a condition of 
intense siisceptibility, and, to prevent a aangerous contraction of 
the ves'^ol.s and internal congestion, it inU'<t be well protected, the 
bather retiring to bed err remaining in a warm room. 

It will be seen, t)n;n, that a bath, to be beneficial, must be fi. llowed 
by “reaction/ If, alter a cold bath, the skin turr%i blue and'the 
bather shivers, nini is unable to Conquer a sensation of chilliness, 
he must give it up, and perform his ‘‘ matutinal ablutions'' in 
tepiil water, that is, with a tf'iujierature of from 85^ to 92’, rising 
to the latter MUindard in winter, if lie cannot take a full bith 
every day, the student should sponge hiinstdf freely, night and 
morning, in water “ with tlie chill off,” to rubbing 

vigorouhly afterwards with acoar.se towel. To a strong and healthy 
m.'in the cnld batli in the morning i.s a delightful stimulant, but 
to the delicaits the weary, or l«> those inclined to neuralgia Qr 
rheumatism, or sluggish circulation, it is a pregnant source of 
danger. "Tubbing” is a groat institution ; only, like other great 
institutions, it must be w.irily admiiiLstered, or iifstead of promot¬ 
ing lie.ilth, it will irretrievably ruij.i it. For all people an occiisional 
tub batli orTiirlfish batii may be recommended, becau-se it increases 
the activity of tin' .skin. Tlie stml^mt will, 1 tnink, find it advan¬ 
tageous to inbise a small quantity of "soa-.s,ilt” into the |epi 1 
baths which I strongly recoiumciid to him,. An energetic applica¬ 
tion vif the ilesh-bni.sii iii.ay sometimes he Kubstiinted for these 
nblutiun.H, or may follow them. 1 may ad(Ktliat Priife.ssor Ilubra 
is of ('pinion that in the external application of water it is of 110^ 
importance, liygienic.dly, wiietlicr it be hot or cu2d ; that it suftii 
approximates in temperature to that of the body, and that the 
Katiier is ;it liberty to consular his (*\vii feelings’and jyishes; biffe 
he lumHolf always advises team laths, and 1 hold, upon good 
authorirv. that the tenqier.iture of the skin should regiihite that 
of the bath. ** 

1 have now touched upon all the principal subjects connected 
with a wise care of our health except one^ that of sleep. A man 
in thorough heaUli dova not know that he has a stomach, nor will 
h« know that sleep, “ tired Nature's sweet restorer,” is to many 
» coy and uucertaiu visitant lie will not believe that it Irivulvea 
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«ny TKnnts nf discussion. Unfortunately most brain-workers have 
to talk and think about sleep a good deal; like the spirits of liie 
vasty deep, it will not always come when they do cij^i for it. 
Jeremy Taylor may say to tjiem, with characteristic eloquciire— 
*' Lei your sloep be necessary and healthful, not idle and expensive 
of time beyoild the needs and conyenienciesof nature.’* Hut what 
if they cannot slee^ at all f Wimt if tliey lie restless and disturla < 1 , 
tossing from one side of the bed to the other, the head aching, 
the limbs wtary, and yet the balm of sleejt still denied to tlicni 1 
With what anguish of spirit they recall jAUgh Hunt’s delightful 
language:—“It is a delicious mniuent, certainly, that nf being 
well nestled in bed, and finding that you sluvll drop gently to sleep. 
The good is to come, not past; the limbs have just bcoii tired 
enoui^ to render the remaining in one oosinrc delightful; the 
labuiu: of the day is gone. A gentle failure of tiie perceptions 
creeps fiver you ; the spirit of consciousness dis< ngages itself once 
more, and with slow and hushing degrees, like a mother detaching 
her hand from that of a sleeping ciiild^ the miiui seems to have u 
balmy lid closing ove.r it; like the eyeit is elo.'.csl! The 1113 hi erious 
spirit has gone to take its airy rounds.” I'o the restless victim of 
insonniia, invoking with anguish the sweet repose that still shuns 
his bed, this reads like bitter mocker)'. Scrinusly, when liie student 
finds a dif^^euliy ii«- “getting to sleep,” and finds that the slumber, 
when it comes,is niieasy and broken, it is high time for him to inquire 
into the cause. For it is during sleep that the bmin recupcrateH 
Hie energies it has expended in the hours of w'ukcfallies'}, and if 
the recnperatioii do not equal the expenditure, why, “ tiiat way 
madness lies.” .To the brain-worker it is even more ni edfnl, and 
more of it is itecdfuf, than to tlie man who lives by the sweat of 
his brow, i/f, iifdeed, scddoin fHuis sleep a reluctant angel; it is 
to those who want her most she niot^ frequently denies tlic serene 
shadow nt her wings. Wiiat 4 lien is to l>o done? The snllercr 
luus* endeavour, to liud out the must of his slei'plessn^Ks insontnia\ 
and meanwhile, ns a remedy, he may try the efiuct of a arm hutli 
before retiring to bed, or a brisk w*alk; even a change or bedroom 
is occasionally beiieficlal. Vfhal he must ntA do is—except^ under 
iiiedical advice—to take narcotics. Every f*>rjn and variety of 
ojiium, laudanum, morphia, chhind, hd innst resolutely avoid, 
^or inust he resoyt to stimulants or ” nightcaps,” such as toddy, 
or giii-and-water; for tlicse, by incPeasing the i>r«ssure of blood 
toward^ the brain, prevent sleep. It is now kunwii that sleqi 
results from the emptying of the cerebral biood-vcKsels, and nut, as 
was formerlj^siipfiosed, fr< in congestion. 'Jlie object of tiie sleep* 
less one, therefore, must be to refrain from any action which will 
quicken tlie circulation in the brain. Probably, if he f»ersevere 
in tracing out the cause of his malaise^ he wdi find that it is over¬ 
work, or want of sufficient exercise, or studying too hue at night, 
or sitting in a close and confined room, where the atmosphere is 
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heavily charged with carbonic acid, or his bedroom may be ill 
ventilated. It will be easy, when the cause is known, to apply a 
remedy. ^ On the other hnTid, if the sleeplessness assume consider¬ 
able proportions, some functional dcrangcnient or even organic 
disease is to be ajmrehended, and medical skill must be imme¬ 
diately called in. i can here deal only with those d'lnmion forms 
of insomnia to which voung students are liable. They generaliv 
originate in a neglect of the most obvious hygienic rulea To work 
far into tlie night, and retire to bed with an excited brain and rest¬ 
less heart, is an ordinary though serious error. So, too, the student 
is often careless to culpability ubthe nature of the air he bre.*vtl)es. 
In winter, to secure warmth, he sliuts door and window ; and in 
a room lighted wdth gas and ** study” nith minute particles of 
coal-dust undergoes a sure, if slow^ process of blood-ffoisoning. 
He will obtain relief in such a case by admitting fresh air into Ins 
room ill liberal quantities, and sleeping with Ids bedroom'Winilow 
open for about an inch und n half or two inches from the tiqu 
lint if he would enjoy a sound and healthy sleeji, lie mu.st not 
only ventilate his room, hut put himself upon a sanitary regime. 
He must put aside his books halt-an*hour before su)i))er; after 
supper he may chat with n friend, glance at the day’s paj'ers, 
enjoy a little music, or take a short walk; then, on retiring, 
sponge his body frtniy, and, with devout prayer and vieditalion, 
commit himself to the care of his Almiglity Father. 

How many hours siionld be devoted to sleep 1 Tliis is a ques¬ 
tion lojivhicii it is dilUcult to give an answer that will apply in the 
case of every individual. As some persona can undergo witlnuit 
injury a greater amount (d labour than others, stMcan they be con¬ 
tent witli fouer Inuirs of sleep. If Nature get lair-phiy, .a man w ill 
not wake until he is thoroughly ret reshed; but as soon us the 
jirocess of recuperation ixS completed he will wake without an 
alarum. There, is a well-known uouplet by the gieat lawyer Sir 
iiiJward Cok<;:— p 

*’ Six hours in sleep, in law’s grave study six, 

Four s{i«ut in ptayer, the rest on Nature tix." 

This was “capped ” by Sir William Jones :— 

*• Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 

Tea to the world idiot, and all to Ucavrn." v 

I side with the Orientabet rather than vitli the lawyer, ntid ven¬ 
ture to Say that every student ab&olutelv reqtdres at least seven 
houraof sleep. These he may balance by seven hours of mental 
labour. If lie retire to bed at eleven, he will, os a rule, be ready, 
*^smi 1 hoiie willing, to rise at six. In winter he may take an extra 
half-hours slumber without incurring the sluggard's reproach. 
We need more sleep in the dark months than in tlie bright, and 
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for mj part I will not quarrel witli tlie atiident if in mid'Winter* 
be do iii*t begin bis '* tubbing ** until aevcti. Early rising is an 
excellent institution, but better than eurly rising is bealtli of miiul 
and body, and this is not to be secured by stinting NalKire of its 
needful rest. Kenieinbcr it is not the number of hours wo give 
to our work*that will make us ciipable men* but the muintity 
and quality of the work we do j and the worker who sits down to 
the day's task fresh and vigorous, with bis brain cool ami calm, Ids 
circulation squnliy ordered, bis nervous system composed, and bis 
^w'bole frame full of energy, will quicklv cuitstri]) a weary and 
jiuied competitor, tiiougb the latter may have started an lu>ur or 
two ill advance. The q^iautity and quality of mental work will 
govern fatigue and the necessity for rest;—go to bed when you 
are tired, and recover your Ibst power; you arc useless iqi; ami 
the ^effort to woik when fatfjf^ue has comineneed, results in utter 
prosti’iSkion appetite for w'ork is as necessary as appetite for 
lood. Some IK'ople find in early rising the very secret of sue* 
cess i it makes a man,"they tell you, ** healthy, wealtliy, and wiKc/' 
But ah! you see, they forget the epening clan.se oi the old* 
w'orld* saying. '*]iLar)y to rise” has for its nulural antithohis 
“early to bed,”—a bit of proverbial pliilosojiliy wliicli deserves 
commendation. 1 have no objeciion to early rising; on the 
Contrary, J believg it to W. a healthy and useful lialut, if it be 
not made The exenne for an imprudent shortening of the hours of 
sleep. The student may rise at five if he will exiinguislL his lamp 
al ten. What 1 do nut believe in—and I speak as a hard worker 
--is “early rising” combined with “burning the midniifht oil.” 
At tiiu same tiii^ L wholly disagree with the ]ioet when he proposes 
to “lengthen iii*day«” by “ stealingu few hours from the night 
early retiring is dfor the 8tudci«t an indispensable condition of 
health. Granted that Falstnft* could boast, “ We have heanl tlie 
chimes at itndiiiglit, Master Shaf^nw.’* Neither Falstaff nor Shallow 
kitev| anything of self-culture 1 « 
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Swinburne, Ali'crntm C, 15A 

* Sympathy, 17 ; lilu-trai-.u by .Hughes, Scott, Kmgsh^', the 

Napiers. 

Synecd< )ch% in compu-isti' n, 316. 

'r^LLLV i.ANP, anectlo'c of, 3/ 

’rautoIt.Jp/. in compos lion, 3 6. i 
'r.'iyldl-, Bishop Jeren'.y, 22^ 

ircnfiyson,^\lfr<. d, 153. 

Text-lW'iks^ scientiitc, 285. 

'I'hackeray, W. M., 201. 

Theology, philosi^ldiy, and met.!physics, writers on. 216; 
Latimer, Hopker, 217; Lord Bacon, 218 , ihe Baconiat! 
philosophy, 219; Burton, 221«: Hall, Milton, 222 
Hobbes, 223 ; li.c selfish system of ptplo'.ophy, 224; 
Udyl^, lb. H. More, 225 ; ji’ajlor, 227; L’niliingworih. 
* ,„Cudwc/rlh, Whichcoti", 229 ; l;.ixicr. I- ulh r,*230 ; Harrow, 
231 ; South, 232; Locke, 233 ; his j hdo-.opiijcal system, 
23 ^; Browne, 236; Clarke, 237; Hoadlcy, W’aterl.imi, 
I’rideaiix, Shaftesbury, Berkeley, 23H ; liolingliroke, 239 ; 
Butler, 240 ; Warlnirion, Law, Bhni, Dfaidridge, Hum& 
241; Adam Smith. 242; P.dcy, 243 ,*Chalmers and 
others, 244; Ougald Stewart, 245 ; the I'rnctarian move¬ 
ment, 245 ; F. H, l^cwman, the Hares, Cardinal New 
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man, 246; Wiiately, 247 ; Trench, Mtlman, Stanley, 
248; Maurice, Robertson, 249; Stopford Brooke, Bishops 
Eliicott and Browne, Dr« Vaughan, H. P. Liddon, Arch- 
bhthop Thomson, Dr. Mozley, Leathes, 250: divine 
origin of Christianity, 251; Whewell, Hampton, 252; 
Mansel, Mill, Brewster, CiifTord, 253; Sid^ick, 254; 
methods of ethics, 255. 

Thoroughness, necessity of, 35 ; illustrations from Perthes, 
G. Moore, Napoleon, Goethe, Luther, M. Angek>, 35^37. 

Thdmson, James, 134. 

Time, the right* 38. , 

Tragedy, the first English, 113. « 

Travel and discovery, writers on, 207 ; Mandeville, Hakluyt^ 
and others, 207 ; Purchas, Davis, Lithgow^ Ray, How'ell, 
Herbert, 208; Ileylin, Sterne* Cobbett, Young, Carr^ 
Macartney, 2 ogx Staunton, Bruce, Mungo Park, LiiiCng' 
stone, and others, 210; wrnters on Egyptfan, Italian, 
.ind Arctic travel, 211 ; Basil Hall, Mrs, Trollope, 
Dickens, Kavanagh, Brasscy, Bird, A. Trollope, and 
others, 212 ; Mariineau and others, 213; Burton ahd 
others, 214, 

Trench, Archbishop, 248. 

Trevelyam C. O., 179. 

Tyndall, Professor, 291. 

Unseen Universe, the,’’ 293. 

Urbdnity, 42 ; anecdotes illustrative of, 4> 

Variety, in composition, 331. 

Vision, in composition, 321. 

Walpole, Horace, 195, 26p, 

Walton, Izaak, 174. 

Webster, J«hn, 11& 

Whaiely, Archbishop, 247. 

Wild oats, 32. 

Wilkins, Bishop, 261. 

Wordsworth, \V., 142. 

Work, dignity of, 4a * 

World, life in the, 23. 

Wotion, Sir Henry, 121. , 

YoNCR, Miss. 184. 
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CHEAP AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. each. 

1. GOLDEN GIRLS: A Picture Gallery. eBy Alan 

.Muir, Author of ** Children's Children," ** Lady Beauty,” See, 
A New^dition, revised by the Author. With a Frontispiece 
by F. W. Burton. 

** Mr. ^an. Muir is one of the most individual, if not the most original, of 
Ihdng writers of fiction."— Scotsman. 

** ‘Golden Girls' is as pretty a story^as Mr. Mutr has written."— 

"The scene bett^n sweehViolet Walsingham and Dr. Jubilee, by itself, is 
sufficient to esuibli.sh its author's position as a novelist ."—Literary Worid. 

2 . ^ NOBLE NAMFI, And how it was upheld. The 

Ml N(wel by the Author of “Jennie of the Prince’s,” &c. A 

* New and Kcvisad Edition. With a Frontispiece by F. W. 
Burton. 

It is long since we have read anything which has charmed and interested 
ns mont ”—Examiner and Times. 

3 . SOy5IER5* STORIES and SAILORS’ YARNS. 

A Book of Mess-Table Drolh ry and Keminiscences picked up 
Ashore and Afloat, by Officers Naval, Military, and Medical 
•• third and cheasier Edition. With lilustr.itions by Harry 
Furniss, Percy Macquoid, and D. H. Friston. 

•* We must rcaton rill the last siory is finished."— Otdham ChronnU, 

4. THE MAkERS OF*BRmSH INDIA. By W. 

• H. lyaVENPORT Auams. ,With a .Map and Twelve Illustra* 

4ions. Hi^nrir.'il and liin^^raphx al. I''roin i^cxfK; ' tc present 
lime. Second icti^od to il.ite. 

5 . THE STORVOF OUR COLONIES, ily H. R. 

Fox Bou|tN£. ' A New and Revised Edition. With Six 
Maps. 

Other Volumes in frefaratiott. * 

'fhe;, S)r8tem of t'.>»uing sound and attractivr Ini^oks, well printed and well 
bound, at a cheap fwice, must be strongly coiumended .'*—and 
independent.. 

" Have the appearance of volumes usually published at seven stiiUiugs and 
aispence."— Chronicle. 

"A series of cheap and popular books."— Scotsman. 

LONDON^ JOHN HOGG, 13 PATKRNOSTER ROW, EC. 



A TBILOGY OF BOOKS ABOUT WALES 

4TS HISTORY, JLEGENDS, FOLK-LORE, Etc. 
By marie TREVELYAN 


DediSte^ by Crofious IV* mission to Jier Koyai Highness iht 
Duchkss of Cornwall and York. - 

X. GLIMPSES OF WELSH L^E AND CriARACTER. 

Crown 8vo, 408 pages, vellum cloth, iiluioinAied, price (k, ; gilt edges 
"'lltcre are stories of iiricknt superstitions anti customs, of p^.ets and musicians, of 
ptoiieen of diMent, of ctcentnc p^'sons, of folk.tore and gho«t5, some oitwiiich are new 
to us, and, nrw or old, arc told t'l n spirited st>le. Spirited al'O are the pictures uf 
leligioua fentivaU, of the i<Itl WeNh Tory {tencicmiin^ the W'eKh iartner, the airing fair, 0 
the Fisteddfoi'l, and other ntitiunai pi'^ucts and A'rt'retv. 

‘*A laudsihle atteiii|it to awaken F.iijtifsh interest in the iun-l and life of the' 
Cymru Times. ^ ^ 

“ 'fdinijisr'- uf Welsh I.it- .ni.l Chara*lcr ' has hern a thnni - of admiring r.unvef«atiir>n 
untc the tiist day oi its app-.irance."— ifVife>n Afait, (Jard tt. 

Deduated by Permission to the Right ttononrahle l.ORD WlNl>SOF„ 

I.irtitrnant of Glamorganshire. 

2. FROM SNOWDON TO THE SEA- Slirnng Stories of* 

Nuith and South Wales. Crown Bvo, s. dutls, e'i>(il.itoned, pii, e Os ; 

RiU < tl,;- 1 hJ 

*' J his is Oil of I'lC I cu t iilJrctioris of Welsh -ales wr I. ivr yrt sern. . . . It is a hook 
whioli • vriy liiirr tif rnm,> 'i r siiO .Sd piircb.isi*. '—AVrito' (t t ht ■«/'/< • 

“Will he road und eiijo^nl l.ir beyo-'d tin' l.nuis oi the I’n'ntipuSiiy."— 

free I'n'ss. 

" kith in the tiadiiioiis folk lore, and loniaoces which hur-e bee w 'sen into storiei 
by ihii ulilc .uithorcN-." - A'"'.'j-vf ' 


to (h( Immortal Memory c/I.LFAM'J VN AT GRUPTYDD, 

la.t Isltii::'" I'tiuce of Hales. . , 

3. THE* LAND OF ARTHUR: Its Heroes and Heroines. 

(’ruwn 2\o, 440 p-i^r, cl.uh, li-untiu.x’rd, p'icf 6s. ; Rtlt edges, Lh. 6ii. 

“ \V> vt.iriniy *' >’> iUend itt- Ih^jW fi-t It u o.)' e."—-/IwouV/ ( ..if’fer. 

" Ktill ot old-wuiiii !■ 'ii.Tii'o ati.l ' h V.'. rt. * Ai.'j i.ift it’of.'.t. 

Ht* title Atiftih Qi Rn ' Vr ,nKt it M ,'j, KtS'. I-:.w yi}. . Jlfajesfy 
Lh'i tiv Am V a MU'a - if h'.It .'/<r 1 • t > j ' . fp C o na a; i. as r- Y'-pk - ft A' //. 
tAe {.ite Iit/citKSS i>y 1 k, rtlf'r ir.j a.^egf n',*.et a/ ihi 

a ' i>/ e fa 'As 


Second I'.iliijon, Revised and Iv I.tnted. SnuU c-o\vji Pvo. af6 pp., clolb, 

pi t '• 2s Gd. 

THE HANDBOOK OF SOLO WHIST. lU A. S. Wilks. 

kjir.i-., P'S an I f’ractJre, with 
a I tie 1 - Cf-h.diviei (iatne. 


Cuinaui'iig a tr-iet,!. ci.tti, 

must ratue llandt,‘*trn I 


' M'tl' > 
in the f’i.iv 


I VMinc, 

wlifrehv the l*r at.t' \'.eji-ii,4c Lah i< em'>o ie,!, and llf New Standard 
Old" o( 1 -iws 1 hy ii o '-iKUttiis; ('li.ht. 

0 ^ On ^ i< •,n»: New .ud 0 ><V of Laws tc IjC f-vut i' * 

CON rF.N rs • —Int* • J''i' i'-a •f--Ttii'' l.».ws - 1 "'ir I'-t j i"'" a'ii Ac- 

'Ill*-- S>''(> ’Ji'i- — 'lti‘ .Vr<-?.! *'Ci —Ink M.^kra 

Ol-i'Fi'lt 'I»t*f A»’MiAk.B Olit, l.ARAE — iM.L'ft rf.M |\K HaNU« IeCS'^ICAL 
IkRMs— 111 MMV -s 


Plaj-crs of S'll I Wiiist Iwve 1 ii? felt the absence of an/ -AnrV: whi' h c >n'ii he re* 
gardevi a^ an admiticu »nihoiit«-. Mr. W Iks in the hoik utv.er t»<{sc<-, fully toet 
that renutrenienr " /’.'sf. 

Whirl in the way of a tevt-boo- sn.d lard i** goo"'' enough fo- tl » cK,«;f 4 {ioYting 
cIuIm of I.onvI"n. where S;lo is icgii'ariy an,' siiicvly pa>rd, Mwuld be £i>ud endugb, 
and will be, fur me (.ouutry at large,'’— 


I 
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SELECTED VOLUMES FSOM 

"THE SEeRET OF SUCCESS” -SERIES. 

Price 8s. 6rf. each ; gilt 4 s. 


rrrTK edition, with right illvstrations ox tonrh paprs 

The S«^ret of Success; or. How to 

(let on in the World. 'With Monie Ketnarkt upon True and False 
Success, and the Art of making the Best Uea of Iiife. Intersperaiad 
with Numerous EKamples and Anecdotes. By W. H. t>ATXNroET 
Adams, Author of “ Plain Living and High Thinking," uto. 

SeCOXD KDITIOX, WITH KIMHT IttUSTRATIOSa OM TOKSD PAF1E1L 

Boys and^thekr Ways: A Book for and 

about Boys. By (>nk who KMuw.t Tiikm. 


THIHIJ KinTIftN', WITH KUMiT Il.tr.STRATIO.Va ON TONKD PAPKB. 

Gm-Is and their Ways: A Book for and 

^ about (/irlf. By Onr who Kn'iu.s Tkkm. 


RBCOMJ SlUTlON. 


A Popular Technical Dictionary of 

l^onniuTcial and (J* tj'tjiI Infuniiation. By Ki>waiii> T riLAKKby,F.S.A. 
(«if thf B>i;trd Tfudc;. 


WITH TWKI.VK II n STKATK'NH ON PiNKII I'Al'BU. 

Master M^nds in Art, Science, and 

Letters. A BiK) 1 c ftjr B-iyn, By W. H. l>AVKNt'onT Aoasis, Authw 
a W " The Secret uf Sii(‘<vsi«,’’ rtc, 

WITH ElOUT IMl.^•l^T^lATION■S ON 10NKU TAl'i !<. 

A Few Goc>d Women, and what they 

Teach us. A iJook for By C,^Tni-Kt.\K .Mart MAcSusuar, 

Author of “%f.ay Lane," ** Hi# (Ihn'^i-n Work," etc. 


d^Krovn AND cHKvp Kr'inoN,«w'rrii kjmit pouriiAiTR. 

reat Movements, and those who 

* Achieved Them. By Henki J. Xn.-oii,, Author of marks o( 

Kiigli«<h Litcnt-iurtd^ttc. 

BKCONII RIMTION* vflTH EIGHT IM Cvru.\n<»NH ON TONED I .Vl'ari, 

•Exemplary ^Women: A^Record of 

Ferniiiint Virtucr and Achieveimnty (iior»dg«'d from “ WurnAii’i Work 
^ and Wurth"), Jly W. H. I)avenp<;ht Aii%.t!.s. % 

^ . * W-TH EJi;ilT^i^f^>lTlv.n’ints on TOVE'D f.fl’ER 

TheOcean Wave: Narratives of some 

* of the* Gre»te«t Voynt.'*-<, S.'amen, J .Sl,jjmni»*ka, and 

Mutlnro^ of the W'otM. By Henry BTfcWAUi, Aulhot <«f “Our Rad* 
etfats aud Biuejackfts," etc. 

dir For the other voivmie* in Ute nerien fai j*rpi» Tif Jif) ko-'a ) ttte Catahgne, 
tnhoh ufill ftp *put free, on aft]il*<atiotu 

Ifondofe; John Hogg, 13 , Paternoster £.0 



New Books of fHiyd aiiB 

j -- ^ •' 

• With )NW intstftttHMU mkI a CiMirt. 

Mi^THEW FLINDERS; or, How «»e ii«.te 

f AttOtralia. Beh^ the True Storv of Captain Fliahen* A(*Fentiirei 
and E^lorationi* By Kobsrt TRYNNa. Author of **The Story ol 
AuatniMn Exploration,” Crown 8vOt 35a pp., cloth, price 3a. 6dL, 
gilt edges, 4a. . * 

" Between these covers all iaforntatiem regarding Australia's nowth is i^ven 
bstinple but gr^hic language. . . . It isexoting and readabiktfraaa banning 
Co ana."— Buti^an AfatL 

" it is a boolc after a boy's own \mx\.."-^TtacherJ Aut. 

" This is an ideal boy's book, for the narrative takas the form of an absortih 
mg story by an eye-witness,"—yiaief «f India, 

This book witl make a capital pnseeor gift-book for the elder x>ya oLouc 
schoi^s. . . . Every boy should know the story of the eit^rrr \yho gave tm 
name of * Australia* to the scene of his arduous labours. 

With Eight Illustrations hf J gVTON Symington. 

UNDER THE NAGA BANNER. By gHARg.ES*';. 
Mansfokd, Author of Shafts from an Eastern ^iver." Crown 
Bvo, 353 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d., gilt edges 4- 
" Mr. Man&ford has already given us one or two exceHent Indian tales, but 
the one now bdoie us ts, we think, e%en more exciting and full of adventure 
than any of its predecessors."—/fAi>fe«//rr [/adefitadeni, 

" Mr. Mansford is an ide«il story-writer for boys." -SA/’fiefd and Kotlurham 

With Eight Illustrations by J Ait ion Svminctun. ^ 

KING RADAMA’S WORD; or, John Aikin’s 

AdYentures in Madagascar. Ji> Kohrri Tii\snk, AutKi of 
.Maithew Flinders," Ac. X-irge crown 8vo, 384 pp , clotbf pried 
3« 6d., gilt edges, 4s. 

'' We consider it the beau idi !^1 of a 1 eaily good reward book^" - Ttatheti Atd 
" It IS altogether a good book, and one that the bigger buys wit! thoroughly 
appiceiate.**—//tn'tfr. a • 

"‘King Kadama's Word' ts well sui^ to the libranes ui the Y M.C.A 
and tbd aud would make a oapttal {.rue for tlie elder boys ig schools.^ 

South Ausiraitan * 

"The reader i# brought m contact witli re.1I per^>ons and ^ral events, apda 
pleasing romance is worked out, which should nut fiul to mtcre t and educate. 
— Counet. / 


With Eight Full-page lUustiauons 

THE DACOITV MINE; or. A Fight for Fortttnef. 

By CUAkties Kenyon, Author oj *<The Young jBtanchmen," Ac." 
liurge crown evo, 384 pp., cloth pric^V. 6d., gilt*edges^ 4s. * 

Jast the sort of\>ook to fasonaiS: a Vn^re is nothing d jU ftltout St 
L lit get up. in Its piciuies, and in its mAttecv it is Lrigh| and atti.'ftuve.^''— 
Mi/nadist 7imos. * • 

" The book ts an excellent one for boys t full exdfin,, incideni and h^ihy 
ht tone, Advertiser. 

" Jun the book for boys, and those who * .w m longer boys, who like to 
rend with bated breosh and quickening piitse. Front end to end the bode is 
eramnurd with adventure, told m the vheenest, brvestest, and most spurned of 
styles.”—AntfA/w Hemtd. _ . 

LONDON i lOHN HOGG.^3 I^VTEKNOiiTEIl HfcfIV. E.C, 
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